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PREFACE. 



Having ventured to lay these papers before the 
Public, the Author dare not go further, in explanation 
or apology, than to express a hope thai, whatever 
im perfections may be found in them, the candid 
reader will be more inclined to approve than condemn 
what he cannot but perceive has been done in good 
faith, and in honour of a noble art, which its advo- 
cate may have 

" loved, not wisely, but too well." 
That art he pretends not to teach, but merely to 
illuUrate according to his views of its worth and 



Claiming the right of an Aulhor to borrow from 
himself, he has adopted a few brief passages, with 
necessary alterations, from the Introductory Essays to 
llie Christian Psalmist and the Christian Poet, com- 
piled by him for Mr. Collins, of Glasgow. A few 
larger sections, but entirely new modelled, have been 



taken from critical articles furnished by him to a 
respectable Review, between the years 1806 and 
18I5- The " Retrospect of Literature," and the 
" View of Modern English Literature," were printed 
in the first volume of The Metropolitan, edited by 
Mr. Campbell, after tliey had been delivered at the 
Royal In; 



To the noble President, and the honourable 
Managers of that Institution, as well as to the liberal- 
minded Audiences before whom the whole series was 
delivered, itis but justice to add, distinctly, that they 
are in no wise responsible for any thing in these 
Lectures which was unworthy to be repeated before 
them. The Author would disdain to shelter himself 
under their sanction from any censure which honest 
criticism can inflict upon him, in cases where he 
may have abused their confidence. The Lectures 
have been anxiously revisetl, especially those parts 
which the limited lime allowed for delivery required 
to be omitted on the spot, but which appeared to be 
more necessary for their intelligence when submitted 
to cool perusal, than when uttered before indulgent 
hearers with the living voice. 

Nuffield, April S4. 1B33. ' 
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LECTURES ON POETRY. 



THE FRE-GMINENCR OF POETRY AMONG THE 
FINE AKTB. 



Apologue, 

l^iR Philip Sidney begins Ws Defettce of Poesie \i\ 
the following manner : — " When the right vir- 
tuous E. W^. nnd I were at tlie emperor's court 
togetberi we gave ourselves to learn horsemanship of 
G/a. PUlro PugUano — one that, witli great com- 
mendation, had the phice of an esquire in his stable; 
«nd lie, according to the fertileness of the Italian 
wit, did not only afford us the demonstration of his 
practice, but sought to enrich our muids with the 
contemplation therein, which he thought was most 
precious. But with none, I remember, mine ears 
were at any time more loaden, than when (angered 
with our slow payment, or moved with our learner- 
like odniiniUon) he exercised his speech in praise of 
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s faculty. He said, soldiers were the noblest of 
mankind, and horsemen were the noblest soldiers. 
He said, they were the masters of war, and the orna- 
ments of peace; speedy goers, and strong abiders; 
triuraphers both in camps and courts : nay, to so 
unbelieved a point he proceeded, as lliat no earthly 
thing bred so much wonder to a prince as to be a 
good horseman; skill in government was but pedan- 
ieria in comparison. Then would he ndd certain 
praises, by telling what n peerless beast the bone 
WBs; the only serviceable courtier without flattery: 
the beast of most beauty, faithfulness, courage, and 
such more, that, if I had not been a piece of a logi- 
[1 before I came to him, I think he would have 
persuaded me to have wished myself a horse. But 
thus much, with his no few words, he drove into me, 
-that self-love is better than any gilding to make 
that seem gorgeous wherein ourselves are parties. 
Wherein, if Piigliano's strong affection and weak 
arguments will not satisfy you, 1 will give you a 
nearer example of myself, who (I know not by what 
mischance, in these my not old years and idlest 
times,) having slipt into the title of a poet, am pro- 
voked to say something uiUo you, in defence of tliat 
my un-elected vocation ; which if I handle with more 
good-will than good reasons, bear with me, since the 
scholar is to be pardoned that followcth in the steps 
of his master." 

Tims far Sir Philip Sidney. 

Without assuming or dUclainiing any personal 
ivpplicution of the foregoing apologue, the writer of 
tlio following strictures believes that he could tiut 
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; fitly hare introduced thee 

ilighteiied aaditory before who 

i them; who will thus be p 

ind, be trusts, to pardon, 

ravugance In them. 



to the liberal and 
1 he is permitted to 
epared both to ex* 
o small measure of 



The General Claims of Poetry to Pre-eminence. 

Poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and the most ex- 
lent of the fine arts. It was the first fixed form 
iongunge; the earliest ]>erpetiiatiDn oi thought: 
exbti^d before prose in history, before music in 
lody, before painting in description, and before 
Ipturc in imngerj'. Anterior to the discovery of 
rs, it was employed to communicate the lessons 
wisdom, to celebrate the achievements of valour, 
to promulgate the sanctions of law. Music was 
ioTented to accompany, and painting and sculpture to 
tUuslrate IL 

I have ventured to say that poetry is the rarest of 
die fine arts ; and in proof, 1 need only appeal to the 
literature of our own country, in which will be found 
Uk remains of more than five hundred writers of 
renowned in their generation, of whom there 
not fifty whose compositions rise to the dig- 
ni^ of true poetry ; and of these there are scarcely 
ten who are familiarly known by their works at this 
day. The art of constructing easy, elegant, and 
even spirited verse, may be acquired by any mind of 
moderate capacity, and enriched with liberal know- 
ledge; and those who cultivate this talent may occa- 
B 2 
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lioimlly hit upon some happy theme, and handle it 
with such unaccustomed cfelicacy or force, that for a 
while they outdo themselves, and produce thot which 
adds to the public stock of permanent poetry. But 
habitually to frame the lay that quickens the pulse, 
flushes the cheek, warms llie lieart, and expands the 
soul of the hearer, — playing upon his passions a& 
upoD a lyre, mid making him to feet as though he 
were holding converse with a spirit ; this is the 
art of Nature herself, invariably and perpetually 
pleasing, by a secret and undcHnable charm, which 
lives through all her works, and causes the very 
stones, as well as the stars, to cry out — 

" The hand that made ua ia divine." 

The {mwcr of being a poet in this sense, is n 
power from Heaven ; wherein it consists, I know not; 
but this I do know, tliat there never existed a poet of 
the highest order, who either learned his art of one, 
or taught it to another. It is true that the poet com- 
municates to the bosom of his reader the flume which 
bums in his own; but the bosom thus enkindled 
CJtnnot communicole the fire to a third. In the 
breast of the bard nlune, that energy of thought 
which gives birth to poetry is nn active principle ; 
in all others it is only a passive senliment. That 
alone i* true jJoetry, which makes the reader himself 
a poet for the time while he is under iu excitement ; 
which, indeed, constrains him to feel, to see, to think 
^almost to be what the ]H>et felt, saw, tliought, and 
was, while he was conceiving and com)>osing his 
work. Antl this theory is confirmed by thu fitci. 



.1. THE POE-EMISENCE OF I'OETHT. •> 

I tliat tliouf^h original genius is woiiilerAilly aided 
1 its developement and displuy by learning and re- 
fineuient, yet among the rudest people it has be«l 
tbund, lik« native gold and unwrought diamond, as 

, pure and perfect in essence, though encrusted with 
baser matter, as ojnong the most enlightened nations. 
Willi the first, however, it is seldomer seen, not 
being laboriously dug from the mine, purified in the 
fiiriUKCC, or polished on the wheel, but only occa- 
ttonally washed fi-um the mountiuns, or accidentally 

I discovered among the sands. 

It is a remarkable coincidence, that, with the ex- 
ception of ancient Rome, the noblest productions of 
the Muses have appeared in the middle ages, between 
gross barbarism at»l voluptuous refinement, when 
the human mind yet possessed strong traits of its 
primeval grandeur and simplicity ; but divested of 

I Us former ferociousness, and chastened by courteous 
inaniwrs, fell itself ri»ng in knowledge, virtue, and 
intellectual superiority. The poems of Homer ex- 
isted long before Greece arrived at its Kenith 
of glory, or even of highly advanced civilisation. 
Dante, Petrarch, and Ariosto, in Italy ; Ercilla !n 
Spain ; Camoens in Portugal ; as well as our own 
Shakspearc, Spenser, and Milton; flourished in pe- 
riods fiir inferior to the present in wealth, luxury, 
general intelligence, and literary taste ; yet in their 
respective countries their great poems have not since 
been equalled, nor is it probable tliat they will here- 
after be surpassed by any of their successors. 

To the peculiar good fortune which, in their re- 
spective countries, and independent of their abstract 




merits, has secured imperishable pre-eminence to a 
few early and great names, more particular allusion 
will be made in another place. 

Poetry is not only the earliest and rarest, but also 
the raost excellent of the fine arts. It transcends 
all other literary composition in harmony, besu^, 
and splendour of style, thought, and imagery, as w«II 
BS in the vivacity and permanency of its impressions 
on tlie mind ; for its language and sentiments are so 
intimately connected, that they are remembered to- 
gether; they are soul and body, which cannot be 
separated without death, — a dealli, in which the dis- 
solution of the one causes the disappearance of the 
other; if the spell of the words be broken, the 
diarm of the idea is lost. Thus nothing can be 
less adorned than the opening of " Paradise Lost ;" 
the cadence of the verse alone redeems the whole 
from being plain prose in the first six lines ; hnt 
thenceforward it rises through every clause in energy 
md grandeur, till the reader feels himself Carrie^ 
away by the impetuosity of that 



" advenlun 
That with no middle flight ii 
Above the Aconion mount :' 



and experiences full proof of the poet's power to ac- 
complish his purpose, so magnificently set forth in 
the crowning lines of the clause :^ 

" That to the height or this great argument, 
I may oaacrt etemnl providence. 
And juilifv tlie ways of (lod to man." 
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Now, let any man attempt to tell to another the 

Ifnbject of Milton's exordium. This he might do 

reiy correctly, and in very apt words ; yet Iiis prose 

Kjpterp relation would be no more to Milton's stately 

Bombers, than the argument at the head of the first 

: is to the discussion of that argument in the 

a itself. 



Poetry ami Music. 

Poetry transcends music in the passion, pathos, 

1 mesiling of its movements ; for its harmonies 

e ever united with distinct feelings and emotions 

f the rational soul ; their associations are always 

and easily comprehensible : whereas music, 

a it is not allied to language, or does not appeal ' 

I memory, is simply a sensual and vague, though 

I innocent and highly exhilarating delight, con- 

jring no direct improvement to the heart, and 

Hving little permanent impression upon the mind. 

\(rhen, indeed, music awaWens national, military, 

local, or tender recollections of the distant or the 

dead, the loved or the lost, it then performs the 

highest office of poetry, — it is poetry, as Echo in 

the golden mythology of Greece remained a nj-mph, 

even after she had passed away into a sound. But 

Ae first music must have been vocal, and the first 

words sung to notes must have been metrical. 

*• Blest pair of Syrens, Voice and Verse !" exclaims 

At! greatest of our poets, (himself a musician, and 

never more a poet than when he chants the praises 

of tfaealrter art, as he does in a hundred passages,)— 



I 
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" Blest pair of Syrens, Voice and Verse ! 
Wed your divine sounds," &c. 

So SBUg Milton. Instrumentnl ace cm pan intents were 
afterwards invented to aid the influence of botli ; 
and when all three are combined in solemn league 
and covenant, nothing earthly so eSectuall; presents 
to our '* high-raised phaaitasy," 

" That undisturbed song of pure consent. 

Aye sung around the sapphire-colour'd throne. 
To Him that sits thereon : • » • - 
Where the bright seraphim, in burning row, 
Their loud, uplitled an gel -trumpets blow ; 
And the cherubic hosts, in tliousand quires. 
Touch their celestial harps of golden wires." 

But there is a limit beyond which poetry and 
music cannot go together ; and it is remarkable, that 
from the point where they separate, poetry assumes 
a higher and more commanding, as well as versatile, 
character; while music becomes more complex, cu- 
rious, and altogether artificial, incapable (except as 
an accompaniment to dancing) of being understood 
or appreciated by any except professors and ama- 
teurs. In this department, though very imjierfectly 
intellectual or imaginative, to compose it reijuires 
great power of intellect, and great splendour, fer- 
tility, and promptitude of imagination. Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, as inventors of im|)e- 
rishable strains, both vocal and instrumental, may be 
not unworthily ranked with the first order of poets. 
To be an accom{)Ushed performer, however, though 
it re<{uires talent and lact of a peculiar kbd, no 




^ 



more implies the genius to compose music, than lo 
be a consummate actor iiaplies the ability to write 
tragedies. The mental exercise in each case is es- 
sentiuUy ns diHWrent as invention anJ imitation are. 
A skillul violinist may lead the oratorio of the Mes- 
siah as Handel himself could not have led it : Kemble 
could not have written the part of Hamlet, nor could 
Shakspeare have performed it as Kemble did. 

It may be observed here, that the nmsical and the 
poetical ear are entirely disthict. Many musicians 
have disagreeably bad voices in conversation, and 
diatler in jig-time, or lulk in staccato tones, unen- 
durable to one who has a fine sense of the melody of 
speech. On the other hnitd, poets and declaimers 
bave frequently had no ear at nil for music. Pope 
bad none; Garrick had none; yet In harmonious 
rhythmical composition, the poet to this hour is un- 
I excelled : nor was the actor less perfect In managing 
I the cadences and intonations of a voice "as musical 
U is Apollo's lute," in the tlelivery of the most fs- 
nilior, impassioned, or heroic speeches which the 
whole range of the British drama imposed, from 
King Lear to Abel Drugger. 

It is a common complaint with ordinary composers, 
that [KKts do not write verses suitable for music 
Though there is some truth in tlie statement, as refers 
lo poets of the same class as such composers thcm- 
tejves are, yet it is the express business of those who 
Mt poetry at all, to adapt their notes lo tlie pilch of 
it, whereby their own melodies will be proportion- 
ately exalted ; not to require that the poet's lay 
jhould be brought down to their standard of adapt- 
B 5 
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ation, and the 



obler t 



ing 



to the inferior. That the ti 



t be degraded by condcscend- 



t exquisite strains 



of EiigMsh verse may be fitted to strains of mtiac 
worthy of them, we have examples abundant in the 
present day, from the songs of Robert Burns to the 
melodies of Thomas Moore. Yet something must 
be conceded occasionally on the part of the poets, 
though no more than may, at the same time, improve 
their lines as verse, while it renders them more obe- 
dient subjects for music. Dryden, in the preface to 
one of his operas, gives vent to his impatience at 
being necessitated to make his noble but reluctant 
numbers submit to be drille<l and discipHned to the 
tactics of a French composer. After enmneratillg 
some of his miserable shifts, he says, — " It is true, I 
have not often been put to this drudgery; but where 
I have, the words will sufficiently show, that 1 was 
then a slave lo the composition, ■which I tcill never he 
again. It is my part to invent, and the musician's to 
humour that invention. I may be counselled, and 
will always follow my friend's advice where I find it 
reasonable, but I will never part with the power of 
the militia." —fntroductiott to Albion and Albanus. 



Poetry and Painting. 

Poetry is superior to painung ; for poetry is pro- 
gressive, painting stationary, in its capabUiiies of de- 
scription. Poetry elevates the sou! through every 
gradation of thought and feeling, producing its 
greatest elTecte et the lasL Painting l>egins precisely 
where poetry breaks off, — with the climax of the 
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■•abject, — und lets down the mind from the catastrophe 
itLrough the details of the story, imperceptibly sooih- 
it from sublime astoiiishmeot into tranquil ap- 
^irobatioD. Fainting is limited to a movement of 
and an eye-^laiice of space ; but it must be con- 
ifessed that it can make that moment last for ages, 
.and render that eye-gtance illustrious as the son. 
tPoetry is restrained neither to time nor place ; re- 
abling tlie sun himself, it may shine successively ■ 
round the globe, and endure till *' the earth s 
llie works Uierein shall be burnt up." 

Painting exhibits its whole purpose at one viewj 
it with a generality of character, which requires 
erious acquaintance with that puqrase before the 
;tator can judge whether it has been effected; 
must know all that was intended to be done, be- 
i we can comprehend what has actually been 
done. Then, indeed, if the aim has been success* J 
fiilly accomplished, the glory of the artist is coa^ I 
immated at once ; and while the enthusiasm of ad*-1 
iBiiration settles down into calm delight, or spreads 
iJtBelf in patient and interested examination of par- 
ticulars, the mind goes back through all the difficul- 
ties which have been overcome in the management 
and conduct of the performimce as a work of art, 
and all the circumstances which must have concurred 
to bring the story, If the subject be narrative, the 
•ceneiy if it be landscape, or tlie person if it be 
portrait, to that special crisis, light, or aspect, which 
has enabled the inventor to exhibit the sum of his 
ideas so felicitously, as to imply the various ante- 
accompanying, and conventional incid^ 
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vliich are necessary to be understood before the be- 
holder can perfectly gather from the forms and colours 
before his eye, the fine fancies, deep feelings, and 
glorious combinations of external objects, which pre- 
existed in tlie artist's mind; and out of a thousand 
of which he has produced one, partaking of all and 
concentrating their excellencies, Uke the Venus of 
Apelles, to which the beauties of CJreece lent their 
loveliness, and were abundantly repaid by having 
that part In lier which she borrowed from them. 
Perhaps in portrait alone can painting claim the ad- 
vantage of jKietry ; because there the pencil perpe- 
tuates the very features, air, and personal appearance 
of the individual represented ; and when that indi- 
vidual is one of eminence, — a hero, a patriot, a 
poet, an orator,— it is the vehicle of the highest plea- 
sure which tlie art can communicate ; and in this re- 
g)>ect portrait painting (however disparaged) is the 
highest point of the art itself, — being at once the 
most real, intellectual, and imaginative. 

A poem is a campaign, in which all the marches, 
sufferings, toils, and conflicts of the hero are succes- 
sively developed, to final victory. A painting is the 
triumph after victorj', when the conqueror, the cai>- 
tives, the spoils, and the trophies, are displayed in 
one pageant of magnificence, — implying, undoubt- 
edly, all the means, the labour, and diversities of 
fortune by which the achievement was attended ; 
but wlUiout manifesting them to the uninfonncd 
by-stonders. Without previous knowledge, there- 
fore, of the subject, the figures in the most perfect 
historical group arc nameless ; tlie business in which 
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dtej are engaged is obscure ; while often the countn 
tlie age, and even the class of life, to which they I 
Jpnged, can be only imperfectly guessed. Of conse 
^ence, little comparative interest will be excitet 
The child's question, " Is it true ? " immediately o 
^rs; and just in proportion as we ascertain the facUf 
ike person, the whole story, we are charmed, aiTectet^fl 
irprised by the power of the master. Withoirt f 
tie book tlie wand of the enchanter cannot work the 
■pelL 

Landscape painting is that which is most easily 
understood at first sight ; because the objects of 
which it is composed are as familiar to our eyes, as 
die words in which they could be explained are 
our ears, so that we recognise them at once, and 
t» judge without commenliiry of the grouping and 
perspective. But the pleasure in contemplating the 
most exquisite productions of Claude Lorraine, Gas- 
par Poussin, and other great masters, is exceedingly 
enhanced by consideration of the skill of the artists in 
creating, what never, indeed, for one moment be- 
comes an illusion, but that which enables the mind 
villiin iuelf to form an ideal prototype, worthy of 
the pictured representation. Even when we know 
ikat the scenes are from nature, admiration of the 
pencil that drew tliem is the highest ingredient 
of our delight in beholding them, — unless, by 
local, hbtorical, or personal associations, the trees, 
the streams, the hills, or the buildings, remind us of 
Ibings greater and dearer than themselves. This, 
of course, is the most exalted graiificalion which 
'Irndsc^jW painting can confer ; yet poetry, whict 
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distinct delineations of nntumi objects, is otherwise 
inferior, has decided pre-eminence here. 

The following stanzas from, probably a hasty, but 
certainly a hoppy effusion of Thomas Campbell's, 
in the dew and blossom of his youthful poetry, will 
exemplily this fact. They refer to a morning walk, 
in company with a Russian lady, to a place called 
** the Fountain of the Thorn," on an eminence near 
Vienna, commanding a view of the city, the Damibe, 
and the neighbouring countrj- to a vast extent : " — 

" Ah 1 liow long shall I delight 
In the memory of that mom. 
When we climb'd the Danube's height 
To the Fountain of the Thorn I 

" And beheld his waves and islands. 
Flashing, glittering in the sun, 
From Vienna's gor^ous towers 
To the mountains of the Hun. 

" Tliere was gladness in the sl^, 
Tliere was verdure all around ; 
And, where'er it tum'd — the eye 
Look'd on ricli historic ground. 

" 0»cr Aspern's 6eld of glory. 

Noontide's distant haze was cast. 
And the hills of Turkish story 
Teem'd with vigiuns of the past." 



* The introtliictory and concluding verses, being merely com- 
plimentary, sre oniiited. The poem ilnelf first appeared io thi< 
country in the " Funily Magaiine of November, 1B30," edited 
by Mr. Shobcrl, wIjo acknowledges thai he copied them from a 
Oefman pcriodicid published at Vienna. They were probablv 
written about the year 1002. 
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What could s painter do with this ? Assuredly 
he mii^lit produce a landscape as superb as ever 
canaiiated, in colours of this world, from the pencils 
of Titian or Rubens. All the elements are at hand. 
A bird's-eye prospect from a height overlooking a 
Btajestic river, studded with islands, "flashing, gUu 
terinji; in the sun ; " the " gorgeous towers " of an 
tinperial city ; the verdure of woods on every side ; 
ever all, a brilhant sky ; and fsir away beneath the 
haze of sumtner-noon, lung lines of undulated hills, 
lessening, lightening, vanishing from the view. The 
canvass might be covered with all these, yet, though 
they might dazzle the eye, and enchant the imagin- 
ation, like a glimpse into fairy-land, — unexplained, 
they would be mere abstractions, and the picture 
would be valued solely as a work of art ; but let a 
label be attached with tlie word Vienna ujxin it, 
then, indeed, a new and nobler interest would be felt 
in the whole, and curiosity to find out every part, 
when we knew that a real city, stream, and land- 
scspe were depicted. This, however, wotdd be the 
extent to which the painter could transport the eye 
and the mind of his admirer. 

Here, then, begins the triumph of poetry, which, 
while it can adorn, more or less perfectly, all the 
subjects of painting drawn from visible nature, has 
the whole invisible world to itself, — thoughts, feel- 
nigs, imaginations, affections, all that memory can 
preserve of things past, and all that pre.science can 
conceive or forebode of things to come. ITiese it can 
express, minutely or comprehensively, in mass or m 
detail, foreshortened or progressive, line by ' 
shade by shade, till it completely possesses the n 
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and puts him as completely in possession of all thai 
is most nearly or remotely associated with the theme 
in discussion. In the instance before iis, ihe poet 
does this with the fewest possible phrases ; and yet 
with such brilliance and force of allusion, that the 
reader has only to follow, in any direction, the retro- 
spective avenues opened on every hand. 

After shedding the glory of sunshine on the 
*' waves and islands " of the riier, the green luxuri- 
ance of the champaign, and the " gorgeous towerB" 
of the metropolis, — in three words, he lets in the 
daylight of past ages upon the scene. His " rich, 
historic ground," calls up the actions and actors of 
the mightiest events ever exhibited on that theatre ; 
— the mountains of the Hun, the field of Aspem, 
the hills of Turkish story, are crowded with armies, 
flouted with banners, and shaken with the tramp of 
chivalry, and the march of phalanxed legions, Tiiey 
all " teem with visions of the past," Those who are 
acquainted with the circumstances of the siege of 
Vienna by the Turks, about the middle of the sevei»- 
teenth century, and its deliverance by Sobiesky, king 
of Poland, will at once realise the Ottoman battle- 
array under the beleaguered walls; the despair within 
the city, where all hope but in heaven was cut off, 
and the churches were thronged with praying multi- 
tudes; the sudden appearance of the Poles, and 
their attack ujmn the infidels ; the rage of con- 
flict, man to man, horse to horse, swords against 
cimeters, cimeters against swords, one nmmeni 
*' flashing, glittering in the sun," the next crimsoned 
Witl recking with blood ; the shouts, the groans, the 
agonies, the transports of the strife; till tiic bar- 
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barians, borne down by the irresisitible impetuosity 
of their Christian assailants, fell heaps upon heaps, 
fm " the field of glory," or fled " to the mountains 
of the Hun," while Danube, from " the Fountain of 
the TTiom," rolled purple to the deep, bearing along 
with his overcharged current the tnrbaned corpses 
of the inv»ders back into the bowels of their owii 
land. That disastrous siege and triumphant rescue 
Were celebrated by a contemporary poet {Filicaja) 
in three of the subiimest odes which Italy can boast; 
and which (with the exceptionof the Hoheniinden and 
the Bailie of the Baltic, by our accomplished coun- 
tryman whose stanzas I have been discussing), stand 
Bnrivalled by any war-songs with which I am ac- 
quainted, wheUier among the few fragments of anti- 
quity, or in the whole armoury of later ages. 

Poetry and Sculpture. 
Sculpture is the noblest, but tlie most limited of 
die manual fine arts; it produces the fewest, but the 
greatest efl!ects ; it approaches nearest to nature, and 
yet can present little beside models of her Uving 
forms, and those principally in repose. Plausible 
reasons are assigned for the latter spontaneous re* 
■triction of their art, with which practitioners in 
general are satisfied, from the extreme difficulty, and 
with most of them the absolute impassibility, of ex- 
pressing lively action or vehement passion, otherwise 
than in their beginnings and their results. This is 
not the place to discuss the question ; yet I know 
not bow it can be doubted, that sculpture might 
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legidmately essay, ajid victoriously achieve, the most 
daring innovations in this atmoiit forbidden field, 
into which few beside Michael Angelo and Roubd- 
liac, among the modems, have set a. foot, withont 
trembHng hesitation or ignorant presumption, either 
of which must have ensured miscarriage. The Lao- 
coon and the friezes of the Parthenon are trophies 
of ancient prowess in this perilous de^iartment, 
which, instead of being the despair, ought to be the 
assurance of hojie to adventurers in a later age and 
(Mslder clime, among a people more phlegmatic than 
the gay Greeks or the spirited Italians. When a 
new Pygmalion shall arise, he will not be content to 
say to his statue, with the lost stroke of the chisel, 
" Speeik" but he will add ^^ Move." 

Be this as it may, — beauty, intelligence, strength, 
grace of attitude, symmetry of limb, harmonions 
grouping, simple, severe, sublime expression, the 
soul informing the marble, the personal character 
stamped upon the features, — these are the hi|^est 
attempts of the highest minds, in the highest of the 
imitative arts. It follows, that metliocrity is less 
tolerable in sculpture than in painting, music, and 
even poetry itself. Nothing in it is truly excellent, 
but that which is pre-eminently so ; because nothing 
less than the most successful strokes of the happiest 
chisel can powerfully effect the spectator, fix him in 
dumb astonishment, touch his heart-strings with 
tender emotion, or stir thought from its d^>ths 
into ardent and earnest exercise. I appeal to all 
who hear me, whether, among a hundred of the 
monuments in our cathedrals, and the statues in onr 
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pablic places, they ever met with more than one Of 
too that laid hold of their imnginatioii, so as to 
Ittunt it both in retirement aiul in society, — ari 
^ unexpectedly to 

flash upon that inward eye, * 

Wfaidi is the bli>a of solitude ; 

WORDSWORTB. 

even in crowds, in business, in dissipation, what 
fcu intensely sppealed to our sympathy on first ac- 
^jBuntance, will often recur in the image-cham- 
htr of the mind. Thus, af\er the Srst hearing, 
will certain strains of music ; thus, after the first 
Mght, some masterpiece of painting ; and frequently^ 
&ir more ft-equently than either of these, after thi 
first reading, will lines, and phrases, and sentiments 
flf poetry, ring in the memory, and play with the 
:dons: but rarely indeed in sculpture does the 
•Biage presented to the eye become o statue qfliougkl 
the mind. This may be principally owing to the 
fuicity of subjects (I mean as the art is now prac- 
tised), and, to an uninitiated eye at least, the simdar- 
j^ of treatment by ordinary adepts, whether suigle 
Kgures or monumental groups. When, however, 
j{hi use a strong metaphor) at the touch of some 
jiVomethean hand, a statue steps out of this en- 
chanted circle, and looks as though it had grown 
out of the marble in the course of nature, witliout 
the ftid of hands ; then indeed does the artist ea- 
rich the beholder with one of the rarest treasures 
that genius con bequeatli to contemporaries or po»- 
terity ; and for which the willing yet exacted 
^ooMge of applause will never cease to be paid| 
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while his work endures. Such are the Apollo Bel- 
videre, tlie Venus de' Medici, and other inestimable 
relics of antiquity ; such the Moses and David of 
MicJiael Angelo ; and such (to give an English ex- 
ample worthy to be named with these ; judging solely 
by the power which it exercises over the purest and 
iDOst universal of human sympatliies, — sympathies 
which can no more be bribed by artifice than they 
can help yielding to tlie impulse of nature) — such, I 
say, is the simple memorial, by our own Chantrey, 
in Lichfield Cathedral, of two children, that were 
*' lovely in their lives, and in death are undivided." 
Of these specimens, it may be affirmed, that they 
have shown how the narrow bounds of vulgar pre- 
cedent may be left as far behind, as a star in the 
heavens leaves a meteor in the air. Of the antiques 
alone, how innumerable has been the progeny gene- 
rated from creative minds, following them less by 
imitation than by rivalry, and borrowing nothing 
firom them but elemental principles ; with this grand 
advantage, which can less strictly be said to belong 
to models in any other polite art, namely, that 
what could be done, but not surpassed, had l>een 
shown ; leaving not a mere ideal excellence to be 
attained, bnt the perfect example of all that the eye 
could desire, the imagination conceive, or the hand 
execute. 

Now, poetry is a school of sculpture, in which the 
art flourishes, not in marble or brass, but in that 
which outlasts both, — in letters, which the fingers of 
a child may write or blot, but which, once written, 
Tubs himself may not be able to obliterate ; and ii 
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I founds, which are hut passing breath, jel being once 
I Cltered, by possibility, may never cense to be re- 
I pealed. Sculpture tn the eye, in palpable materiaU, 
I k of necessity contiiied to a few forms, aspects, and 
I •Uitudes. The poet's images are living, breathing, 
[ movutg creatures ; they sttind, walk, run, fly, speak, 
I love, fight, fall, labour, suffer, die, — in a word, they 
1 of like passions with ourselves, undergoing 
all the changes of actual existence, and presenting to 
the Diind of the reader, solitary figures, or compli- 
I Cnted groups, more easily retained (far words are 
better recollected than shapen substances), and infi- 
nitely morediversified, thuti the chisel could hew out 
of all the rocks under the sun. Nor is this a fanciful 
or metaphoriciil illustration of the pre-ennnence 
which I claim for the art J am advocating. In proof 
of it, I appeal at once to the works of the eldest and 
greatest poets of every country. In Homer, Dante, 
and Chaucer, for example, it is exceedingly curious 
to remark with what scrupulous care and minuteness 
personal ap|)earance, stature, bulk, complexion, age, 
and other incidents, are exhibited, for the purpose of 
^ving life and reality to tlie scenes and actions in 
which their characters are engaged. All these are 
bodied forth to the eye through the mind, as sculp- 
ture addresses the mind through the eye. 

In sculpture, nothing is less impressive thnn the 
allegorical personages that haunt cenotaphs, and 
crowd cathedral walls; for, however admirably 
[bt, they awaken not the slightest emotion, 
r ihey weep, or rage, or frown, or smile. In 
, likewise, as may be shown liereafVer, ex- 
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panded allegories are the least effective of all the 
means by which terror, wonder, pity, deliglit, or 
anger, are nttempted to be excited ; yet witli single 
6gures frequently, and with small groups occa- 
sionally, under the guise of metaphors and similes, 
poetry of every kind is peopled more s|)lendidly, 
beautifully, and awfuUvi than was the Grecian 
Olympus with gods iind heroes, the ocean with 
nymphs and nereids, and Tartarus with furies, 
spectres, and inexorable judges. Two or three brief 
specimens may decide the superiority of verse in this 
field of competition. How could the image of Fear, 
which " to and fro did fly," be realised in marble as 
it has been by Spenser in rhyme? Collins's odes 
are galleries of poetical statuary, which no art could 
give to tlie sight, though perfectly made out in the 
1 of the brain. 



*' Danger, whose limbs ofgiant mould. 
Wliat mortal eye could fix'il behold ? 
Who »talks his round, a hideous form. 
Howling amidst the midnight sturm, 
Or throws htm on the ridgy sleep 
Of some loose, hanging rock to sleep." 

What sculptor's hand could arrest thb monster, and 
place him in one attitude, which should suggest all 
the ideas expressed in these wonderful lines ? — his 

I" Umbs of giant-mould," — his stalking, howling, 
casting himself prone, and falling asleep ; — with 
the accompaniments of the " midnight storm," " the 
ridgy steep," "ihe loose, hmiging rock;" and, above 
all (perhaps), the mortal " eye" vainly attempting to 
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j£r itself upoD his "liideous form?'" In the sequel 
of the same ode we meet with — 

" the ravening brood of Fate, 

That lap the blood of Sorrow," 

ITie artist might fenrfijliy represent wolves or wild 
Ao^ hipping the blood of a sluin victim ; but it 
would require the commentary of the passage itself 
to make the spectator understand, that by the former 
were meant " the ravening brood of Fate," that 
follow in the rear of " Vengeance," — " the fiends," 
thflt, near alhed to " Danger" afore-mentioned, 
"o'er Nature's wounds and wrecks preside;" and 
that tlieir prey was the personification of " Sorrow." 
Yet the poet, in the context, does all this as tri- 



* Chkuccr'i description of " Danger" in ihe Roiaaunt of llir 
Rote, U nceetUngly spirited, and equally chamcterutic with that 
of Collini, though very different, because the fiend is differently 
nercising hiinsclf: — CoUina presents natural dnngera froin 
l%htning, tempest, and earthquake, — Clmucer, the perils of war, 
battle, human violence, or oinbush ; the loH of which is finely 
conceived in the first couplet: — 

■• With that anon upstart Dangere 
Out of the place where be was hidde ; 
Hi» malice in his chcre was tidde; (a) 
Full great he wax, and blacke oThewf, 
Sturdy and hideous, whoso him kncwt; 
Like iharpe urchins his heere was grow. 
Ilia eyda red, sparcling as glow ; 
His no»c frouncid (iill kirked stoodc, (A) 
He come eriande at he were woode." (c) 



[n hil look. 



(i) Crooked and uplurnol dnod. 
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umphantly as though he could give bodily sight to 
the mental eye, by wbich they are discerned througb 
the magic medium of his verse. 

Let us bring — not into gladiatorial conflict, but 
into honourable competition, where neither can suffer 
disparagement — one of the masterpieces of ancient 
sculpture, and two stanzas from " Childe Harold," 
In which that very statue is turned into verse, which 
seems almost to make it visible : — 

THE DYING OLAUIATOR. 

" I see before me the Gladiator lie ; 

He leans upon his hand ; his manly brow 

Consents to death, but eonqut^rs agony ; 

And his droop'd head sinks gradually low ; 

And through his side, the last drops, ebbing slow 

From the red gash, fall heavy, one by one, 

Like the first of a thunder-shower ; — and now -f 

The arena swims around him, — he is gone, ir 

Ere ceased the inhuman shout that haii'd the wretdi 

Now, all this, sculpture has embodied in pcipetuiU 
marble, and every association touched upon in the 
description might spring up in a well instructed 
mind, while contemplating the insulated figure which 
personifies the exjiiring champion. Painting might 
take up the same subject, and represent the amphi- 
theatre thronged to the height with ferocious faces, 
all bent upon the exulting conqueror and his pRV 
strate antagonist — a thousand for one of them sym- 
pathising rather with the transport of the former 
than the agony of the latter. Here, then, sculpture 
and paintiog have reached their climax ; neither of 
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I diero can give the actual thoughts of the ]>ersonages 
I'wlioin they exhibit so palpably to the outward sense, 
|dkat the character of those tY ghts cjinnot be niis- 
f teken. Poetry goes furthar than both ; and wheo 
e of the sisters had laid down her chisel, the other 
r pencil, she continues her strain ; wherein, having 
f wir&idy sung what ench have pictured, she thus 
■ reveals that secret of the sufferer's breaking heart, 
which neither of them could intimate by any visible 
sign. But we must return to the swoon of the dying 

* The arena Bwima around him, — he is gone, 

£re ceased the inhuman sliout that hail'd tlie wretch 

who won. 
" He heard it, and he heeded not, — his eyes 
Were with his heart, and that was far away ; 
He reck'd not of the life he lost, nor prize, 
— But, where his rude hut by the Danube lay. 
There were his young barbarians all at play, 
TTiere was their Dacian mother : — he, their sire, 
Bulcher'd to make a Roman holiday ; 
All this gush'd with his blood." • • • 

Myriads of eyes had gazed upon that statue ; through 
myriadg of minds all the images and ideas connected 
with the combat and the fall, the spectators and the 
■cetie, had passed in the presence of that uncon- 
scious marble which has given immortality to the 
pangs of death ; but not a soul among all the be- 
holders Uirough eighteen centuries, — not one had 
ever before thought of "the rude hut," the " Da- 
cian mother," the " young barbarians," At length 
came the poet of passion ; and looking down upoii_ 
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"The (lying Gladiator" (less as what it was than what 
it represented), turned the marble into man, and en- 
dowed it with human nlfections ; then, away over the 
Apennines and over the Alps, away, on the wings of 
irrepressible sympathy, Bew his spirit to the banksof 
the Danube, where, " with his heart," were the 
*• eyes" of the victim, under the night-fall of death; 
for " there were his young barbarians all at 'piay, 
and there their Dacian mother." This is nature; 
this is truth. While the conflict continued, the com- 
batant thought of himself only ; he aimed at notbtog 
but victory; — when life and this were lost, his Ust 
thoughts, his sole thoughts, would turn to his wife 
and his httle children. 

In none of the foregoing remarks has the smallest 
slight been aimed at Music, Painting, or Sculpture^ 
by gi^'ing the palm to Poetry ; in fact it has been 
intended to exalt them, that, by showing the elder of 
the four sisters to be the intellectual superior of the 
younger three (illustrious and unsurpassed as each is 
in her own department), she herself might be 
crowned with the greater glory. On the subject of 
their generous rivalry let it be observed, that it is 
intellectual pre-eminence atone which is here claimed 
for poetry. The measure of original genius re<]uircd 
for excelling in the one or the other, I leave unde- 
termined. 
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The Comparative Rewards of Prqfvssors of the 
Fine Arts. 

' Huving thus endeavoured to prove, by no invidious 
eompan'sons, thnt poetry is the eldest, the rarest, and 
; most excellent of the fine arts, I may liere touch 
l^mn another peculiai-ily not yet alluded to, being 
in extrinsic one, — in which each of the others bears 
nray from her a prize " for which they al! contend," 
ihoiigh only of secondary, not to say sordid, value, 
^ough the gift of poetry be the most beneficial to 
(he world, it is the least profitable to the possessor. 
EOniere has scarcely been a period, or a country, in 
which a poet could hve by the fruits of his labours, 
"his circumstance (in no respect dishonourable to 
tbe art) has been a snare by which multitudes of its 
ofessors have l»een tempted to dishonour both it 
■ltd themselves, by courtly servility to royal and 
noble patrons ; — by yet viler defjradatioii in minis- 
ring to vulgar prejudices, and pandering to gross 
issions ; — or, with the garbage of low satire, feast- 
I envy, hati-ed, malice, and all uiicharitableness, — 
rnonsters of malignity, whose daily food, like tlmt of 
the king of Canibay, in Iludibras, is " asp, and 
basilisk, and toad," But this is not the place tg 
_ dwell upon the miseries and the sins of unfortunate 
■ poets; with nothing but theu- proverbial poverty 
I have we to deal at present. 

It is acknowledged, that great honours and emolu- 
I uents have been bestowed on some of the tribe. 
rPtndar knew the value of his talents in gold, and he 
r exacted iu Virgil and Horace flourished within the 
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precincts of a court ; others of meaner note, in modern 
times, might be mentioned ; — but, nfVer nil, munifi- 
cent patronage is yet rarer than transcendent talents. 
In the age of Augustus there were many poets and 
but one Maecenas ; Augustus himself was not a se* 
cond. It is well for poetrVi and no worse for poets, 
m (he main, that the age of patronage is past; that 
the Parnassian slave-trade is abolished ; — would that 
we were able to add, that Parnassian slavery itself 
was done away, — that spontaneous bondage of poets 
themselves to folly, and rice, and pernicious fuskioOf 
for the hire of unrighteousness ! Witli little to cx^ 
pect from the great, to the public the successful poet 
may look for his moderate but not inglorious reward. 
It has been facetiously said, that booksellers drink 
their wine out of the skulls of authors; and it has 
been declared, by one of the most illustrious of our 
country's writers, — himself a poet, — who had proT«(l 
all the pangs of lieart^sickness from hope deferrcd|f 
and hope disap)winted, which he has so admirsbly 
expressed in a couplet of sterling English, excelling 
even the celebrated original in the third satire oC 
Juvenal i — 

" Haud facile emcrgunt, quorum virtutibus obitat y. 
Res anguBta ilomi." ' 

" This mournful truth Is every where confess'd, i_ 

Slow rises wortli by poverty deprces'd." 

Vanity of Human WiOti." 



i" 



To return, — it has been declared by Dr. JohnsoOf 
that booksellers are the best patrons. Both sayii^ 
may be cquHlly true, though neitlier of tlieui Ja 
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*rrictly so. It is as purely figurativp to call a book- 
seller an autlior's patron as lo say that he drinks liis 
*ine out of an author's skull. In reality — nay, it 
cannot in tlie coininou course of things be other- 
wise— just in proportion as a writer's lucubratjons 
bring profit to hii> bookseller, tlie bookseller will be 
liberal in remunerating his talents, — for the strongest 
Tea'wn in the world, — to secure his own interest. 
Thai Uie market-price of the greatest works of lite- 
lature, of poetry in particular, should be very in- 
COfuniens urate to the toil, the time, and the expense 
of thought required to perfect them, is a circum- 
ftauce rather to be lanionted than complained of, 
flud rather lo be endured with patience tlian la- 
trtentcd. The eril, if it be an evil, is irremediable; 
and however it may be alleviated by the multipli- 
cation of readers, and the taste for elegant and 
awgiiiftccnt books, — though the latter factitious t^ste 
\s Dearly obsolete, and volumes of compendious 
literature ore now the rage, — yet must authors be 
for ever excluded from tlie hope of reaping equal 
|iecuniary benefit from the offspring of their niinda 
with first-nite professors of the sister arts. Th« 
world, which loves to wonder, wonders less at 
Madiune Cataloni receiving a prince's ransom for a 
few pulsations of br»th, — by which she can throw a 
whole tlieatre into ecstasy; or the late Benjamin 
West hesitating to accept ten thousand pounds for a 
nngle picture, — than that Sir Walter Scott should 
have been paid five hundred for the Lay of the Last 
Minstrel, and from one to two, from two to three. 
Bod from three to four thousand pounds for so nv 
c 3 
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other baltad-Hke romances iii succession; — prices 
unprecedented in poetical finance, and not likely to 
be given again till nnother Sir Walter shall arbe to 
witch the world with noble penmanship." 

I will never degrade poetry so low as to admit, 
even for argument's sake, that the force of genius 
displayed in any of the five compositions alluded to is 
no greater than Catalani or West were retjuired to 
put forth to obtain proportionate remuneration. It 
would be making sounds and colours equal to 
thoughts and feelings to allow this. For myself, I 
would rather have written " the last words of Mar> 
mion" for love (as the saying is), than have pocketed 
all the coin that has been poured out upon shop- 
compters, at box-lobby doors, and in concert- rooms, 
for setting, singing, playing, and selling them, from 
Berwick-on-Tweed to Penzance. Nor is this vain 
boosting ; for to have written those few lines, I must 
have been possessed of the power of him who did 
WTite them ; and then I could have envied no man 
the profit which he might professionally acquire from 
my labours. It is enough to make a poor ]>oet burst 
his spleen, to read the memoirs of eminent musicians 
and painters, and contrast them with those of his 
more illualrious predecessors. While the former 
have been courted, enriched, and emiobled by pon- 



* The drcunutancea rMpecttng Mr. Vnt md Sir Walter 
Sooit Dre odoptcj Iroin cominan report ; bu(, huwievcr iocorreGt 
they muj' tw, the impression nioile on the public niiiiJ, on the 
nrraumption of their truth, in suf&dciit for the tuithor't nrgumenl 
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tiffs and potentates, the latter have languliihed iu 
poverty, and died in despair. Will any man deny 
Utat the poems of Milton, as productions of genius, 
are equal to the pictures of Rubens? Yet the artist's 
pencil supported him in princely splendour; — the 
poet's muse could not procure, what even liis enemies 
would hare furnished to hira, gratuitously, in a dun- 
geon, bread and water. Poets might be permitted 
to say, that music, painting, and sculpture may be 
appreciated in this world, and recompensed by the 
things of it, but poetry cantiol ,- its price is above 
wealth, and its honours are those which sovereigns 
cannot confer. But they are generally posthumous. 
Like Egyptian kings, however praised while living, 
it is on the issue of their trials after death that the 
most exalted have pyramids decreed to tliem ; and it 
B then that even the most admired and feared may 
be condemned to obloquy, and abandoned to ob- 
livion. 



Poehy compared mt/i Eloquence, History, i 
Philosophy, 



In reference to other species of literature, it 
"Wiy purpose to present them in any lengthened, much 
■less any disparaging, contrast with poetry. Elo- 
quence, history, philosophy, must consider poetry as 
their sister by blood (not merely by alliance, as in 
>the case of music, painting, and sculpture,) rather 
'tfian their rival, — elder, indeed, than all, yet in per- 
petual youth ; the nurse of each, yet more beautiful 
than either of them in her loveliest attire, 
c 4 
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most perfect models of" eloquence may be found in 
the writin<rs of tlie epic and dramatic puets ; itbo the 
most authentic facts of history, embellished not be- 
yond truth, but agreeable to truth ; and the purest 
morals of philosophy, set forth with lighu and sha- 
dows which transform them from pretended mvste- 
ries, and jHtrnpous truisms, into clear, i>erinaiien^ 
Bnd influential reaUties.' 

The first of these assertions will probably be ad- 
nutted, — that eloquence has frequently been pre- 
sented to as great (if not greater) advantage, in verse 
as in prose ; ancient oratory, in comparison w-ith 
ancient poetry, has exercised small influence over 
the minds, manners, and characters of succeeding 
ages. Cicero, all [wrfect as he is, in his own unri* 



' MiJioQ'a s[)!cnJid view of the iniellectual glories of BDcient 
Greece may be oiiviintageously nuoteU here; — 
" There shait thou hear and leara the secret power 
Of hannony, in tones and numbers hit 
By voice or hand ; and various-measured verse, 
,£aliaii chwinB and Dorian lyric odes, 
And his, who gave them breath, but higher aung, 
Blind Melesigenea, thence Homer call'd, 
WTiose |w>ein Phipbus challenged for his own ; 
Thence what the lofty, grave tragethans taught 
In chorus or iambic, teachers best 
or morul prudence, with delight received 
In brief sententious precepts, while they ircot 
Of &le,nnd chance, and change in hiimnn life. 
High actions, and high passions beat describing : 
Thence to the funous orators repair, 
Those ancient, whose resiallew eloquence 
Wielded at will thai fierce democnitie. 
Shook the arsenal, and fiilniineii over Orccte 
To Mocedoo and Artuxcrxcs' throne." 

Paradite Begmned, l>ook if. 
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jvalletl style of prose, as numerous as the richest 
verse, — and Demostlienes himself, — of the effects of 

those speeches as *' futmineil " from the living voice 
«wer the heads of audiences that could criticise 
tarery svll&ble, even when Philip was tit the gates^ 
-—we must necessarily form very imperfect ideas 
^ftom reading them in a dead language, addressed 
only to the eye, for the sounds, whatever be our pro- 
jninci^oo, are little more than imaginary ; — Cicero 
and Demosthenes have exercised no such power over 
poiiterity as Homer and Virgil have done, though 
tbe diction of these lies under yet a heavier imprao 
ticabihty of modern utterance, from the loss of the 
true use of quantity, ns well as articulation, in die 
IBtique tongues. 

_ In histor)', as a matter of fact, whether creditable 
Id the eccentricity of human taste or not, it will 
hardly be disputed, that Xenophon and Thucj-dides 

ive fiiUed to command the attention, which (not with- 
ODt a cause lying deep in our very nature) has been 
by Anacreon and Horace. But even on its own 
pound, histary, in some respects, as the transmitter 
of knowledge concerning the past, is compelled to 
,*ail to poetry. Not that the records of actual events 
be so properly conveyed in verse (though bards 
in all nations were the lirst chroniclers) as they may 
be, through all their remembered details, in prose;.] 
but, since all memorials must be necessarily imper-^ 
feet, and more or less mixed up with error, — by tbe4 
latter we may be absolutely deceived, taking tht 1 
statements for pure truth ; while, by the former, we i 
ptast be leii proportionately in ignorance of some ' 
c 5 
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things needful to be known, to form a correct judg- 
ment of great »ncl complicated transactions. Xow 
tlie defects and errors of poets concerning subjects of 
history ore not in themselves liable to mislead, be- 
cause the detiuls nre never exhibited as literal veri- 
tics, but avowedly as tilings which might hare 
happened under certain circumstances, in cttses where 
what really did happen is no longer known. This 
is exemplified by the narrative poems of the Siege 
of Troy, and tJie Voyages of Ulysses and ^neas,-^ 
events of which no other history exists ; and though 
few will doubt that for much of the romance in 
the Iliad, the Odyssey, and the TEueidy there was 
no foundation in truth, nobody will mistake the pal- 
pable fictions for facts. In history, on the otiier hand, 
it is difficult, nay, impossible, to distinguish between 
facts and fictions, when both rest ujx)n the same 
authority, and there happens to be nothing in the 
nature of things to enable us to separate the oae 
from the otlier, both being in tlie abstract alike pro- 
bable. But this would lead us into too wide a field 
of discussion, at present. It may, however, be safely 
assumed, that a Inrge proportion of ancient history, 
especially that of the early periods, is as fabulous as 
the mythology of the gods, which usually precedea 
the traditions of the men that first nuide and then 
worshipped tliem. 

Poetry, in one sense, builds up the ruins of his- 
tory, fallen otherwise into irrecoverable dilapidation. 
From the epic, dramatic, satiric, didactic, and even 
from tlic lyric remains of the Greeks and Itoroons, 
we learn more than history, were it sevenfold more 
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perfect tbati it is in the records of great men and 
great deeds, could ever have communicated coiicem- 
ting the st.itc of society in old times and in famous 
-lands. From the former we derive almost all that 
wc know of ancient manners, customs, arts, sciences, 
amusements, food, dress, and those numberless small 
circumstances which make up the business and leisure, 
the colour, form, and character of life. Poetry, in 
« word, shows us men, not only as kings and legisla- 
-tors, warriors and philosophers, tyrants and slaves, 
iftctors and sufferers upon the public stage, — but men 
■an all their domestic relationships, — as they are in 
themselves, as they appear in their families, and as 
they influence their little neighbourhoods. Nay, even 
,in the {lalace, the hall of justice, the field of battle, 
Jthe academic grove, jMetry exhibits man in por- 
traitttre, — more like himself individually (so as his 
fellows in all ages may personally sympathise with 
him), than history can show him in any of the artifi- 
cial groups amidst which he appears in his assunteil 
• cliaracter, — a mask among masks. 

Take poetrj- and history upon tJie same favourite 
ground,— war. Homer may not have recorded the 
actual events at the siege of Troy, and the disasters 
1 of Greece in consequence of the anger of Achilles ; 
bat, with all his noble exaggeration of the strength, 
speed, prowess, and otiicr qualities of his heroes, the 
splendour of their arms, and the sumpluousness of 
their state, he has undoubtedly delineated from the 
life the people of his own and the age before him ; 
so that we learn more concerning llie warriors, mi»- 
•mls, sages, ladies, and all classes of hunuin society, 
c 6 
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from the Iliad and the Odyssey alone, tlian from 
the most fatthrul, intelligent, and least romantic <^ 
the historians of the same and succeeding periods, 
belbre the fashions of those strange times were passed 
away. Poetry is thus the illuminator of history, 
the paths of which, in early times, would have beep 
dark indeed, without this *' light from heaivea." 

In regard to philosophy and jurisprudence, it may 
be remarked, that Pythagoras, Soluii, Lycui^s, and 
iterates liimself, occasionally employed poetry to 
dictate laws, with oracular authority, and to enforce 
morals with tlie sanction of a language like that of 
the gods. Plato was the most poetical of writers in 
prose, because, it has been said, he could not excel 
Homer in verse, and at the head of one or the other 
lipecies of literature he had determined to be; — tbas 
acknowledging the pre-eminence of that which he 
did not adopt, by making that which he did ajv 
proach as near to it as jxissible. It is true, that he 
would banish poets from his commonwealth; 6r»t, 
Iiowever, crowning them with bays. But there were 
immunities under his system of polity which ren- 
dered it no disgrace for the diviiiest of human arts 
to be forbidden ; and in his other works he does 
honour to himself, by giving to it the honour due. 
I palliate not the abominations of pagan poetry, 
many o{ them too revolting to be named ; but tliese 
H'ere tlie perversions of what in itself is most excel- 
lent, and in proportion to its excellence most per- 
nicious when pen'erted. But pagan poetry, with all 
its sins, has survived pagan philosopliy with all ita 
merits. 
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Permanence of Pueiry, 
»i Bodvyt tlie most per&ct form of titerature, which b 
l-tf that i contend for in thia essay, is also the most 
^during ; the relics of nncieiit verse considerably ex- 
I feed, in propoi-tion to the bulk of tlie oriij^inal tmite- 
L rials, those of oncieiit prose, especially in ethics. Most 
T Itf the pliilosopliers are but names, and their systems 
I A^itions, at this day. Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, and 

■ £cneca uloiie have survived, in sufficient bulk, to 
l^oir what they were; giants in hitellect, but babes 
I fa knowledge of the best things {the pure spiritual 
Lprinciples tliat teach the love of God and the lore 
I of man), in comparison with the humblest Christian 
1 Itho can read his Bible, and know, from its influence 

his heart, his conscience and his life, that it is 
llvuc. Had uU the writings of Greek and Roman 
I Moralists been preserved, they would but have ex- 
I liihited ihe impossibility of man by searching to find 
■npt God, without a distinct revelation from himself. 
I ,They would have been, in many respects, splendid 

■ piles of error, on which elo<juence, argmneut, all 
Fthe |K)wer, penetration, and subtilty of minds of the 
Ihigliest order were expended in comparatively vain 

■ qKculntions ; resembling their temples, — prodigies of 
Khlimanartjscience, taste, elegance, sublimity, — all that 
KcDuld show the immortality of man even in his mortal 
I works, but de<licaled to false gods, to idols, — the 
f wbest among them not knowuig that an idol, whether 

ideal or material, tlie idol of the sage or of the clown, 
is nothing in the world. Now, in the systems 
alluded to^ whatever was false and evil was laid 
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do^^Ti as true and good, and being mingled ivith 
whatever was really good and true, became of more 
perilous malignity than the extravagances and atro- 
cities of poetry, which too often did not even pretend to 
regard good manners ; yel of which the greater part, 
preserved from the devastations of time, abounding, 
as it does, with faults and errors, contains lessons 
without number, and unequalled in form and beauty, 
whereby the mind may be enlarged, the noblest pas- 
sions moved towards the noblest objects, and the 
imagination chastened by morality, clear, simple, 
practical, and radiantly contrasted with the com- 
plex, subtle, dark, bewildering notions of most of the 
philosophers. 

Here I conclude this rhapsody, as some may deem 
it, on the pre-eminence of poetry ; asking only for 
it that indulgence, which I should be most willing to 
grant, for myself, to any champion of music, paint- 
ing, sculpture, eloquence, history, or philosophy, 
who, in this place or any other theatre where liberal 
sentiment may be freely expressed, should plead 
for the pre-eminence of his favourite art over mine. 



LECTURES ON POETRY, 'i 
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HE nature, or rather tUe essence, of poetry, t can- 
Hot defuie, aiid sti all therefore not attempt it; but I J 
Ilk that I may illustrate the subject, and show, at 
;t, vAal it poetical, by examples, which {if I suc- 
^peed in making mine understood) any body may 
lultiply at pleasure, and employ them as tests of 
rhatever assumes to be poetry, by its structure, style, 
colouring. 

Tliat which is highest, purest, loveliest, and most 
dlent to the eye or to the mind, in reference to 
liny object, either of the senses or the imagination, 
poetical. Poetry presents the roost comprehensive 
of nil its subjects, in their fairest shape, and 
'inost natural symmetry, oflcr having divested them 
of whatever is little, mean, or unattractive; softening 
asjierities, blending discordances, sinking superflui- 
ties, harmonising nil parts, and placing the whole in 
such connection, due distance, and convenient light, 
as shall at once satisfy the irnder standing with what 
is revealed, excite the imagination towards that which 
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bliidden, and prompt the curiosity to follow out all 
that is implied and consequential. For it is not aUioe 
the glowing images, the bold conceptions, tlie ielidt* 
OU3 language, and the sublime, terrific, or delightful 
emotions, with which the author captivates, enchains^ 
or surprises, both listeners and loiterers; it Li not 
these alone which constitute the charm, and secure 
the dominion oP poetry. No ; it Is principally that 
secret, undefined, and in commiuii cable art, by which 
the author works at once upon the mind of the 
reader, and sets the reader's mind at work upoa 
itself, with thick-coming fancies, of which tliose lent 
by the poet are hut the precursors ; so that the longer 
he dwells, and the oflener the man of right feeling re- 
tun)s to the strain that first tronsjmrted him, after the 
novelty and effervescence are past, he will find his own 
fancy, his own affections, his own intelligetice, ex- 
ercised anew, and not seldom in a new way, with the 
theme and its embellishments ; which, being nature 
and truth {however figuratively invested), will no 
more weary contemplation than the most Kuniliar 
scenes of the universe tire the sight. For, if there 
be one characteristic of poetry which exalts it above 
every other species of literature, as well as distin- 
guishes it from the most refined of manual arts, it is 
this, — that, whatever it may be in its cs$encf, genuine 
poetry is, in its rffeci, the highest of all mental, 
imaginative, and passionate enjoyments, of which the 
whole process is independent of the senses. I Iie- 
sitate not to affirm, that no external excitement what- 
ever does necessarily contribute towards tlie pleasure 
derived from it, for even llic metre is rather address- 
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i to the mind than to the ear, and is, indeed, more 

■qucntiy communicated through the eye, (which, 

mever, merely takes in the visible signs of the hidden 

»ning,) than either by reading nioiid, or henrken- 

to another who reads. 1 ajipenl to those present 

9 are most skilled in the delicacies of rhythmical 

nods, whetJier any recitation of verse, bj- the most 

nplished declaimer, can reach the enchantment 

Ftlie numbers of true poetry, which a person of 

; nerve and pure taste can conceive in the silence 

f thought, while he looks upon the page that records 

Do not the harmonies of Shakspeare himself 

bg more melodiously in remembrance, than they 

• ever made to sound in reality from the lips rf 

% Kemble or a Siddons ? 



Tni/h a Tesi ^Poetry. 

But I am to endeavour, by ilhistrations of what ii 

nical, to enable those who choose to follow the 

; course of analogy, to judge for themselves of 

my composition in verse, whether it can justly lay 

■im to the former epithet. In the first place, the 

t of true poetry is the test of truth itself. Two 

oI-Tartar chiefs, from the borders of Chin% 

me years ago, came to Sl Petersburgh to acquaint 

selves with the learning and arts of Europeans; 

; this recommendation, that they were the 

1 most sensible men belonging to their tribe. 

rong other occupations, they were engaged Kt 

Bist a German clergj-man, resident in that city, in 

b translation of Sl. Matthew's Gospel into their native 
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tongue. This work was carried on for many months, 
and day by dny they were Bccustomed to collate, witb 
the minister, such portions of the common task as 
one, the other, or all three had completed ; in the 
course of which, they would oflen ask questions re- 
specting circumstances and allusions, as well as doc- 
trines and sentiments, contained in the book, which, 
to be faithful inteqireters, they deemed right to 
understand well for themselves beyond the literal 
text. On the last day, when the version was pre- 
sumed to be as j>erfect as the parties could render it, 
the two saisungs (or chiefs) sat silent but thoughtAd, 
when the manuscript lay closed upon the table. 
Obser\'Ing something unusual in their maiuier, their 
friend en(]ulred whether they had any questions to 
ask. They answered " None ; " and then, to the 
delight and amazement of the good man, — who had 
carefully avoided, during their past intercourse, eny 
semblance of wishing to proselyte them, — tliey both 
declared themselves converts to the religion of that 
book. So they proved in the sequel, but with that 
part of the history, though exceedingly IntereKting^ 
we have not to do at present. One remark which 
the elder made, and the younger confirmed, has 
caused this reference to them. He said, — " We 
have lived bi ignorance, and been led by blind guides, 
without Juiding rest. We have been zealous fol- 
lowers of the doctrines of Shakdshnmani (the Fo 
of tlie Chinese), and have studied the books con- 
taining them attentively; but the more we studied, 
the more obscure tliey appeared to us, and our hearts 
Kmatned empty. But i» penuing the doctrines of 
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lus Christ, it is just the contrary; the more we 
itate ui>oii his words, the more intelligible they 

;oine ; and at length it seems as if Jesus were 
Iking with us." 

TTius it is universally with truth aiid error. All 
bUcbood is tlie counterfeit of truth, ajid superficially 
viewed may pass for the reality ; but in proportion as 
it is examined, its pretensions disap|>ear, and the 
cheat becomes manifest. On the contrary, from our 
hasty, nej^Iigeni, or imperfect perception of it, truth 
may sometimes be mistaken for imposture ; but when 
ilntely, patiently, honestly searched into, it gra- 

illy grows clearer, simpler, fuller, and at last per- 
"Ilie bodily eye, coming out of long darkness 
into sudden light, relapses from infirmity, — I might 
say, in self-defence, — into momentary blindness, but 
•oon accommodating itself to the splendour around, 
■11 becomes natural, agreeable, and right; wliile new 
discoveries of what was utterly hidden, or unsus- 
pected, are made, from instant to instant, till the sight 
Inn recovered its strength and penetration to com- 
prehend the whole scene and all its circumstances. 
Try poetry by this standard ; that which wearies, on 
acquaintance, is false ; that which improves, is true. 

The rule of Longinus, respecting the sublime, 
nnctions this mode of proof: — " He that hath a 
eooipetent share of natund and ac<]uircd ta^te may 
easily distinguish the value of ony }Jcrformnnce from 
a bare recital of it. If he finds that it trans|>orts not 
his soul, nor exalts his thoughts, — that it calls not up 
mto his mind ideas more enlarged than what the sounds 
roHtry, but, on the contrary, iU dignitif lessens and 
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declines, — he may concliicle, that whatever pierces 
no deeper than the ear cannot be the true sublime. 
That, on the other hand, is grand and lofty, which 
tfie more we consider, the greater ideas we conceive f^ 
if; whose force we cannot possibly withstand, which 
sinks immediately deep, and makes such an im- 
pression on the mind as cannot easily be effaced : — 
in ft word, we may pronounce that stiblime, beau- 
^Ful, and true, which pemi/inentti/ pleases, and tokieS 
generally with all sorts of men." — Lotig. sect. Itt" 
Smith's translation. 

We conclude, then, that poetry must be tnl^ 
natural, and afFecting; nay, in its most artificial 
array, that of pure fiction, it must be the fiction that 
represents truth, and which is truth, — truth in th« 
spirit, though not in the letter. The illustrations 
which I am about to produce will, I hope, show th« 
poetical aspects of certain things, — sufficiently com* 
mon-place to be easily understood, yet cajiable of the 
highest ideality, by circumstance and association. 



77ie Poetical in Objects nf Sight. 

I begin with nn ancient apologue. At Athens, I 
believe, on the completion of the temple of Minerra, 
a statue of the goddess was wanted to occupy the 
crowning point of the edifice. Two of the greatest 
artists produced what each deemed his masterpiece. 
One of these figures (to use an ambiguous phras^ 
for lack of a better,) was the size of life, adniirabtyr 
designed and exquisitely finished j the other was of. 
Amazonian stature, and so boldly chiseled, that tt 
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looked more like masonry than sculpture. Tlie eyes 
of all were attracted by the first, and turned away 
in contenipl from the second. TAat, therefore, 
was adopted, and this rejected, almost with reseni- 
nient, us though au insult had been offered to the 
judgment of a discerning public. In this, as in 
similar cases, those who were nearest to both were 
presumed to be the best connoisseurs of the merits of 
each ; and as they pronounced very decisively against 
the one and in favour of the other, the multitude in 
the rear, who saw neither so much symmetry in the 
minor, nor so much deformity in the major, yielded 
to authority. The selected image was accordingly 
borne in triumph to the place which it was to occupy, 
in the presence of applauding thousands ; but as it 
receded from their upturned eyes, — oU, all at once 
a jfozc upon it, — the thunders unaccountably died 
away, n general misgiving ran through every bosom, 
and when it was at length 6xed, the mob themselves 
stood like statues, as silent and as petrified ; for the 
miniature figure being duninished to a point was 
scarcely recognised, except as an unsightly pro* 
ttlberaiice. 

Of course the idol of the hour was soon clamoured 
down, OS rationally as it Iiad been cried up ; and its 
<fishonoured rival, with no good will, and no good 
looks, on the part of the chagrined populace, was 
reared lo its stead. Tliis, however, was no sooner 
done, than the rude-he»ni mass, that before scarcely 
^)peared to bear even the human form, assumed the 
(Urinity which It represented, — being so perfectly pro- 
portioned to the dimensions of the building, and to the 




elevation on which it stood, that it seemed as tliougb 
Piillas herself had alighted ujx)n the piiin:iclc of her 
temple, — in person to receive the homage of her 
worshippers at its dedication. 

Kow that aspect of the giant-statue, at ihe doe 
distance from which it was intended to be contem- 
plated, — that Bsjiect was the poc/iy of that object 
In the rough reality there existed the fine ideal of 
the sculptor's thought, though the ordinary eye b^i:^ 
too near could not discern it, on the ground, tilt, being 
exhibited where tlie whole could be seen in its 
whole effect, (not piecemeal, or with any necescaiy 
imperfections,) the immeasurable superiori^ of tbe 
well adapted work over its faultless but inappropmHe 
rival was iimnediately recognised. Poetry thus plac«s 
its subjects, wlialever be the theme, where all their 
beauty, grandeur, or excellence may be clearly dis- 
covered, and where, at the same time, all tlieir home- 
liness and common-place associations are excluded. 
This is poetry to the eye. There is also poetry to 
the ear. Hearken to it. 



TAc Paelkal in Sounds. 

I submit the preamble to Dryden's Essay en 
Dramatic Poesie .• — 

" It was lliat memorable day, in the first summer 
of the late war, when our navy engaged tlie Dutch, 
— a day wherein the two most mighty and beet 
appointed fleets which any age had ever seen die- 
puteil the command of the greater hulf of the globe, 
the commerce of nations, and the riches of the o 
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verse- While tlie vast 0iMitiitf^ bodies, on either 
side, moved ngainst each other in pjirallel lines, nnd 
our countrymen, under the liappy conduct of His 
Royal Uigliness, went breaking, by little and little, 
into the line of the enemies, the noise of the cantion 
Jrvm both navies reached ow ears abottt the ciit/, so" 
that nil men being alannetl with it, and in dreadful 
suspense of the event Tt///c/( see inno teas then de- 
riding, every one went, following the sound, as his 
tiincy le<l him; and leaving the town almost empty, 
•onie took towards the Park, some cross the river, 
ihcrs dawn it ; all seeing the noise in the depth of 
silence. 
" Among the rest it was the fortune of Eugenius, 
rites, Lisideus, and Neander to be in company 
jethcr." 

I dwell not on the magnificent exordium of this 
passage, or the fullorgan harmony of period, the manly 
English, — I Jiad almost said his own English En- 
glish, so purely, so radically vernacular it is, — which' 
disttngulshe.s the style of Dryden; I dwell not on 
these, tiiough, in all the writings of this great master, 
not less admirable in prose than in verse, tliere will 
hardly be found a paragraph of equal power and 
impression with this, and (he context which I shall 
presently quote ; — I dwell not on these, but I call the 
earnest attention of my audience to the simplest 
phrases in the whole, — *' the noise of cannon from 
both uavies reached our ears about the city." The 
fiUnesa of meaning expressed, and the unutterable 
meiuiings impUed in these few and plain words, cannot 
be too much admired. "The force of (language) 
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could no further go," to parody a noble line of 
own; — yet a Westminster schoolboy of that day, 
writing to his sister in the country on the occasion, 
might have used the very same. Examine the sen- 
tence. Hae is " the cily," and there are " both 
navies," out of sight, but giving note of their prox- 
imity by low deaf sounds, which would not have 
disturbed the children at ptay in the streets, but 
which reaching "our ears," — the narrator is one 
who repeats wliat he himself heard, saw, felt, and 
did, — which reaching " our ears," threw all the adult 
population of the metropolis (half a million souls) 
into anxiety, fear, and consternation. Let us pro- 
ceed : — " All men being alarmed with it, and in 
dreadful suspense of the event which we knew was 
then deciding, every one wentyjbllowing the sound, as 
his fancy led him." The latter most picturestjue and 
imaginative circumstance is repeated at the end 
the clause, in a new and striking form of wordsi}' 
** all seeking the noise in the depth of silence, 
Thns, amidst the din and hubbub, the 
confusion, and whirl of men, horses, and carriages 
at high noon, at 'change time, a few slight percussions 
of the air awakened such intensity of interest and 
curiosity, that the town was, in a little time, left 
" almost empty," And what occasioned this ? The 
inevitable association of ideas; the poetry of sounds, 
which, under ordinary circumstances, would have 
been disregarded by the cor, so that if a man had 
asked his neightmur whether he heard them, the 
other would have had to Uslfn before lie could 
answer the question. The firing of the Pork and 
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T Tower guns, on a royal birthdny, made a tliousaikd 
! tiines louiler reports, yet nobody was ever alarmed or 
h gtartlcd for more ihaii a moment : now, however, 
I because, by tliese faint Intonations, they htew wliat 
I an e^-ent was '* then deciding," but knew noi M-Iiat 
I tbat decision, or its consetjuences to themselves, 
I Ipijjbl be, — all the cares, tlie business, the dissipa- 
I t)oii of life were suspended ; and the throne of the 
I juonarch might be said to tremble beneath him at 
I erery repetition of sounds, scarcely more audible 
B than the beating of tiie hearts of those who were 
I liBteoing to them. Let us seek the result in a few 
I lines of the sequel. 

I " Taking then a barge, which the servant of Liai- 
I deius hud provided for them, they made haste to 
I shoot the bridge, andlell behind them tliat great fall. 
I of waters, irA/cA hindered them from hairing vshat they^ 
I desired; after which, having disengaged themselves 
liRom many vessels which rode at anchor in the, 
l':Thajnes, and almost blocked up the passage to Green-' 
I irtch. they ordered the walermcn to let fall their oars 
I more gently ; and then, every one favouring his own 
!• curiosity with a strict silence, it was not long ere 
I tbcy perceived the air breaking about (hem, hke the 
I wise of distant thunder, or of swallows in a chim- 
l;.Jiey, — those little undulations of sound, though 
k<altDOst vaniihitig before they reached them, yet still 
I seeming to retain somewhat of their first horror, 
\ lAich they had betwixt the fleets. After they had 
1 listened till such time as the sound, by little and little, 
I vent from them, Eugcnius, lifting up his heud, and 
K|jwg JlDticw of it, was the first who congratulated 
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lo the rest that happy omen of our nation's victon- ; 
ndding, we had hut this to desire in confirmation of 
it, that we miglit hear no more of that noise which 
wits now leaving the Enghsh coast." 

The power of painting, here disployetl, has almost 
niade sound itself picturesque ; and in poeticftl paint- 
ing it may be so; it is so in those phrases, — "they 
left behind them that great fall of waters" (under the 
old London Bridge), "which hindered them frnni 
hearing what they desired;" "they perceived the 
iiir breaking around them" in "little undulations of 
sound, almost vanishing before they reached them;" 
— above all, that most magnificent and impressive 
close, concerning "that noise which was now leaving 
the English coast," Who does not hear the dimi- 
nishing sounds ? Who does not see the defeated enemy 
sheering off with his ships, and *' the meteor-flag of 
England," which had *' braved the battle," now 
"flying on the breeze" in full pursuit? Ever)' word 
in the ])aragrapli, like a gun-fire, tdis ; every touch o( 
the pencil adds to the graphic representation of the 
scene, both in and out of sight ; or rather, every new 
idea heightens the reality of it : — the mysterious 
murmurs, their gradual subsidence, and the happj 
omen, with true Itritisli spirit inferred by Eugenhis, 
ihat the victory mutt have fallen to his countrymen, 
Lire all in the noblest style and the purest taste, — 
lire all poetry in substance, — maiden poetry, ami 
oidy not — 
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The Poetical of Place and Circwnstance. 

But w« must descend from this elevutlon. Imagine 
ft smaU sea-port town, rank witli all the ordi- 
nary nuisances of sucli locaUlies, — sights, smelts, 
sounds I mean buildings, narrow streets; the uncouth 
dress, coarse manners, and scjualid appearance, of a 
poor, ill-fuvoured, liard-furing population, likely to 
be doubled in no long time by the mob of dirty, 
mischievous children, swarming from every corner, 
wid frolicking in every keimel, when the dame's 
school breaks up at noon. 'I'he hills belibid ai'e low, 
unvarying, and barren; the few trees upon them 
stunted and straggling, — j-ou may count them three 
miles off, so lonely do tlipy look ; the harbour occu- 
pied by half a score brigs and sloops, one or two 
masted; on the dreary beach (a mile broad at low 
water) you may here and there descry a 6shing boat, 
waiting for the tide, with weather-beaten, woni-out 
mariners, in tarry jackets, leaning on its flanks, or 
walking, singly or in pairs, along tlie edge of the 
•pent waves, tlial seem scarcely to have strength to 
return to their flood-mark, or even to wash back into 
the deep the relics of putrid fish that are strown in 
their way, or the wreaths of dark sea-weed which 
they lefl behind when they last retired. 

But a ship ap)>cars, emerging from tlie ring of the 
ntmofit horizon. We must hasten to it, and step 
on board. On its deck stand the collected crew, 
eagerly, anxiously looking out fur land ; for he at 
tlie mast-head has already hailed it, — that very line 
of saod and rock, so little esteemed by us, but the 
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first faint strenk of wliich, distinguUhable froia sky 
niitl water, makes their eyes tn-inkle, and their bo- 
soms beat strongly, while for a moment they hold 
their breath ; but then, then the most joyous cry 
which has been uttered since that vessel left that 
|jort, bursts spontaneously from every voice, and ex- 
presses the most cordial emotion that has been 
experienced on board during the long interval. 
"This is my dear, my native land!" — "Yonder's 
my home, my own sweet home !" Meanwhile, as the 
vessel nears the harbour, the coast itself almost seems 
to advance upon the waves to receive it — enlarging 
brightening, swelling into loveliness and grandeur, 
while still in aerial perspective, with the hues of 
lieaven and the sea upon it, and hardly appearing of 
the earth earthy. 

Now, in the middle distance between the first 
glimpse and the landing place, that self-same scene, 
which we have shown to be so humble luid unpre- 
tending in detail, shines out in fair proportions, 
without one flaw in colour, form, or grouping, that 
could displease the most fastidious painter ; without 
one mean, revolting, or even ordinary object ta 
break (he spell which holds the eye of the indiffermt 
lieluiUIer himsiir in charmed gaze. What seems K 
ttien to the home-returning mariner? His minit 
dwells solely on what is most dear and precions to 
his sweetest affections. And these are awakened by 
every symbol that meets his view; every slight un- 
dulation of the outline on shore; everj* scattered 
tree, familiar and endeared by old recollections,— the 
riuued castle on tlie low hill, the church-tower tt 
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its foot, llie small light-house on the jutting pier; 
while among the red-tiled roofs and black chimneys 
jammed into mass, eucli one on board strains to 
single out that for which all the rest are beloved — 
that which enshrines his soul's treasure, which holds 
hU partner who iii his crown, and the children who 
are their jewels. At this point, this middle distance, 
[he i)oetrjr of the scene both to the eye, the imagin- 
ation, and tile heart, is complete; for but a little 
beyond it, a furlong or two nearer the spot, reality 
becomes too potent ; — the unconcerned spectator 
finds himself there in the vtcinity, here in the midst, 
»f u miserable every-day town ; while the transported 
■eiunan, lirst on the shore, the moment he leaps 
from tlie boat, and afterwards at his own /ire-side, in 
Ibc embraces of his wife, and the caresses of his oiF- 
apring — the tears of tlie one, and the shouts of the 
other — forgets every thing but present, positive, 
OTcrwhelniing bliss. 

In the foregoing sketch, the poetry of real life has 
been excmpUBcd ; for with all its sorrows, and pains, 
and sordid anxieties, there is much poetry in real 
life. AU is not " vanity and vexation of spirit under 
the sun," to him who can honestly and innocently 
eufoy the commonest blessings of Providence. Who 
can behold this Lieauilful world, and imagine for a 
moment that it was designed to be the abode of nii- 
•ernblc beings? The earth, arrayed in verdure, 
adorned with flowers, diversified with hill and dale, 
furest and glatle, fountains and running streams, 
engirilled with the ocean, over-canopieii with heaven ; 
— litis earth, so smiling and fruitful, so cominodiouii 
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and magnificent, is Hhogether wortby of its Maker j 
and not only a fit habitation for niiui, created in the 
image of God, but a place which angels might de- 
light to visit on embassies of love. All nature, 
through nllher forms of existence, calls on man to 
rejoice with her in tlie goodness of the universal 
Parent. The stars in their courses, the sun in his 
circuit, and the moon through her changes, by day 
md by night display his glory ; the seasons in suc- 
cession, the land and the waters, reciprocally distri- 
bute his bounty. Every plant in its growth is 
pleasing to the eye, or wholesome for food; every 
animal in health is happy in the exercise of its ordi- 
nary functions ; hfe itself is enjoyment. 

Yet in the heart of man there is something which 
disqualifies him from the full fruition of the blessings 
thus abundantly denit around him ; — sometliing 
which has introduced disorder into his mind, and 
disease uito his frame ; darkening and bewildering 
his intellect ; corrupting and inflaming his passions ; 
and hurraing him, by a fatality of impulse^ to that 
excess in every indulgence, which turns aliment into 
poison ; and from the perversion of the social feel- 
ings produces strife, misery, and confusion, to fami- 
lies, to nations, to the world. That enemy, that 
destroyer, what is it ? — Sin I Yet so mysteriously 
and mercifully dues God, in his providence, out of 
evil educe good ; that much of the fehclty of life a* 
it is, arises out of the miseiy with which it is beset 
on everj' hand. This 1 may have a future oppor- 
tunity of showing ; but to return to our imme<liate 
subject, it ia sufficient to state the fact, that poetry 



finds inexh»U5tible materials for its most gorgeous 
uid beautiful compositions ia " the ills that flesh is 
heir to." 

The Poetical Aspects of visible Nature. 



' Ye stars, which a 



f heaven I" 



poetry o 

This is one of those rapturous apostrophes of the 
author of ChUiie Harold, which occasionally burst, in 
fine frenzy, from the impassioned puet, like oracles 
from the lips of the Pythoness; unconsciously ut- 
tered, and seeming, from their very boldness and 
obscurity, to convey more metuiiug than intelligible 
words could express. Had the noble bard been 
■sked, what he himself intended by this extraordi- 
onry phrase, — to make it clear might have cost him 
more labour in vaui than//? was wont to expend, who 
seldom did lalx>ur in vain, (though he often did 
worse) for he generally achieved what he attempted, 
whetlier it were good or evil. Without enquiring 
what prompted the idea to that wayward mind, 
which, in the context, is about consulting them as 
die rulers of human destinies, — there is a sense, in 
which, I thmk, " the stars" may truly and intelligi- 
bly be styled " the poetry of heaven," How i — 
Not certiunly on account of tlieir visible splendour; 
for the gas-lamps in a single street of this metro- 
polis outshine the whole hemisphere on the clearest 
winter-evening : nor on account of their beautiful 
configurations ; for the devices, chalked on the floor 
of a fashionable ball-room, to the mere animal eye, 
would be more captivating. It is from causes having 
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affinity to mind, not matter; (o truth) not semblanee; 
that the stars may indeed be called the poetry of 
heaven. Among these may be mentioned, the time 
of their appearance, in the solitude, silence, and 
darkness of night; their motion, with one con- 
sent, from east to west, each kept in its place ; so 
slow as not to be perceptible, except by comparison, 
at intervals, yet accomplishing an annual revolution 
of the heavens, by points actually gained on their 
apparent nocturnal journeys : again, by our know- 
ledge that they have had existence from the found- 
ation of the world, when " the morning-stars snng 
together, and nil the sons of God shouted for joy;" 
— by their use in the firmament ; being placed there 
" for signs and for seasons, and for days, and Ibr 
years," to man. " Knowest thou the ordinances of 
heaven ?" said the Lord, speaking out of the whiri- 
wuid to Job: " Canst thou bind the sweet influences 
of Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion? Cunst 
thou bring forth Mazzaroth in his season ? Or canst 
thou giude Arctorus with his sons?" — Here shines 
out. Indeed, " the poetry of heaven ; " and here we 
may hearken to the true " music of the spheres : "— 

■ For though no real voice nor sound 
Amid their rudiitnl orbs be found. 
In Reason's ear they all rejoice. 
And utter fortti a glorious voice ; 

s i» divine I ■■' 

But in a [)eculiur, and, to myself at least, i 
intensely interesting view, tlie slars are " the poetry 
of heareii,** In common with the sun and moon. 




they are the onfy unchanging nntl actual objects, 
which all eyes that were ever opened to the light, 
anil lifted to the sky, have seen precisely as we 
see them, and precisely as they shall be seen by 
posterity to the end of time. Rivers stray from 
their channels ; mountains are shattered by earth- 
quakes, undermined by waters, or worn by the stress 
of elements ; forests disa])pear, and cities rise upon 
ibetr place ; cities, again, are tumbled into ruins ; all 
Uic works of man perish like their framer ; and on 
thoseof nature herself, throughout the habitable globe, 
is written MitlabilHy. The entire aspect of the earth, 
whether waste or cultivated, peopled or solitary, is 
perpetually undergoing tnuis format ion. Shakspeore 
says, " no man ever bathed twice in the same river." 
It may as truly be said, though the process is slower, 
that no two generations dwelling successively on one 
spot, however marked its general features might be, 
ever beheld the same local objects, in the same colour, 
shape, and character. TTie heavenly bodies alone 
appear to us the identical luminaries, in size, lustre, 
movement, and relative position, which they ap- 
peared to Adam and Eve in Paradise, when — 

" at their shady lodge arrived, both stood. 
Both tum'd. and under open sky adored 
The God that made both sky, air, earth, and heaven, 
Which they bthekl, the moon's resplendent glubc, 
And (tarry pole." 

Paradite Lotl, book ir. 

They appear to us the same as they did to Noah and 

his family, when they descended from the ark into the 

silence of on unpeopled world ; and as they did to 
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the builders of Babel, when the latter proji 
tower, whose top shuuld reach lieaven. They ap- 
pear to lis ill the same battle-array as they were seen 
by Deborah and Barak, when " the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera ; " in the same spark- 
ling constellations as they were seen by the Psalmist, 
compelling him to exclaim, — " When I consider the 
heavens, the work of thy fingers, the muon and the 
Stars which thou last ordained. Lord I what is man 
that Thou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
Thou visitest him ? " Once more, — and. Oh ! how 
touching is the thought ! — the stars, the unchanguig 
stars, appear to us with the same placid magnificence 
as they were seen by the Redeemer of the world, 
when, " having sent the multitude away, he went 
up into a mountain apart to pray; and when evening 
was come he was there alone," and " continued uU 
night ID prayer to God." — Matt. xiv. 23. Liiie, vi. 
" Cold mountains and the midnight ai 
Witness'U the fervour of his prayer 
The desvrt his temptations knew. 
His conflict and his victory too." 

Wattb.^ 

Tlie stars, then, have been the points where 
that ever lived have met : the great, the small, the 
evil, and the good ; the prince, the warrior, states- 
man, sage } the high, the low, tlie rich, the poor ; the 
bond and the free ; Jew, Greek, St-ythiaii, and Barba- 
rian ; — every man that has looked up from the earth 
to the firmament, has met every other man among the 
Mors, for all have seen them alike, which can be said 
of no oUier images in the visible universe ) Ueai% 
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by a sympathy neither affected nor overstrained, we 
can at pleasure bring our spirits into nearer contact 
with any being that has existed, illustrious or ob- 
scure, in any age or country, by fixing our eyes — to 
name no other — on the evening or the morning star, 
which that individual must have beheld a hundred, 
and a hundred times, 

" In that same place of heaven where now it sliinea," 
and with the very aspect whicli the beautiful planet 
wears to us, and with which it will continue to smile 
over the couch of dying or the cradle of reviving 
day. 

Dr. Johnson most el(X]iiently and pathetically 
touches upon those feelings, which local associations 
arc calculated to awaken, in that well known passage 
from his "Tour to the Western Islands," on occasion 
of his arrival at Icolmkill, the ancient lona: — " \Vc 
are now treading that illustrious island, which was 
once the luminary of the Caledonian regions, whence 
savage clans and roving barbarians derived the bene- 
fits of knowledge, and the blessings of religion. To 
abstract the mind from all local emotion would be 
impossible, if it were endeavoured ; and would be 
foolish, if it were possible. Whatever withdraws 
us from the power of our senses; whatever makes 
tlie past, the dislant, or the foturc, predominate over 
ihe present ; advances us in the dignily of thinking 
beings. Far from me, and from my friends, be such 
frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indifferent and 
unmoved, over any ground which has been dignified 
by wisdom, bravery, or virtue ! That man is little to 
be envied, whose patriotism would not gain force on 
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the plain of Marathon, or whose piet; would not 
grow warmer among the ruins of lona." 

True and beautiful, not less than sublime and leri' 
der, as these sentiments will be acknowledged by 
every one who has experienced the delight to which 
they refer, — yet such are the devastations of lime, 
war, and civil changes, that the Saints of lona, were 
they to rise from their graves, would have to search 
for their churches and colleges among those ruins, 
io which to us, by the force of imagination, they 
still exist in their glory ; and the shade of MIItiad«s 
on the plain of Marathon would hardly recognise the 
batde-field, where he overthrew Persia, and de- 
livered Greece- But the stars, by which the fisher- 
men of the Hebrides, 

" Placed far upon the melancholy main," 

were wont to steer their Hide barks in the days of 
Zona's prosperity, — those stars have never missed, 
in their appointed rounds, to rise and set with un- 
diminished splendour upon her desolations. And 
die very horoscope, to which the sentinels of both 
armies looked up, in die night-watch, while they 
longed for the morning, — that same horoscope, oa 
the anniversary- eve of the conflict, never fails to be 
figured in the firmament over "the plain of Ma- 
rathon." The traveller who then is belated ihere, 
may well feel " his patriotism gain force," not more 
from the influence uf " local emotion " beneath, than 
from celestial inspiration above. The ever-allering 
eardi is tlie abode of generation atUr generation, 
eadi leaving it different from what Uiey foutid it* 



In (be perpetuity of heaven, successive generations 
we contemporary. The only objects which nil oges 
have seen must bring together all ages and kinclreds, 
in a manner which nothing else within the forms of 
matter or the range of mind can accomplish. No 
fact in history, no collocation of words in any 
language, no form of thought that ever origtuated in 
tlie mind of man, no single spot on the face of con- 
tinent or ocean, lias been, is, or can be, known to the 
whole progeny of Adam; but all, without exception, 
where blindness and imbecility were not combined 
to cat otr individuals from rational comniunicntion 
with their fellow-creatures, — all have either seen or 
beard of the host of heaven, and, by one bond at 
least, have been connected with progenitors, contem- 
poraries, and successors, from the creation to the 
day of judgment. 

But these stirring sympathies are not all "the 
poetry of heaven," composed 

*' In hieroglyphics elder than tlie Nile." 

Barbauld. 

There is yet a higher strnin. In the paragraph just 
quoted from Dr. John.son, we arc taught, that " what- 
ever withdraws us from the power of our senses, and 
makes the past, the distant, or the future, pre- 
dominate over the present, advances us in the dignity 
of thinking beings." Now this is the very essence, 
and to produce it is the end of poetry ; — in illustra- 
tion of which the stars are pre-eminent. For, by 
associations of "the past, the distant, and the 
future," they so withdraw us from the contemplation 
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of tliemselTes as objects ol' sense, that they actusU; 
compel us, in tlie idea ol' a star, to think not so much 
of what is visible and present, as of what is remote 
and unapparenl, but not less surely real in it. 

When, therefore, we behold the stars, we regard 
them not only as the things which they seem, — 
mere glittering sparks ; nor as marking the returns 
of seed time and harvest, summer and winter; nor as 
contemporaries with the whole human race, and 
binding with the only chain of visible connection all 
that have been, are, or will be, inhabitants of this 
globe ; — but we think of them, either as sisIer-worUls 
of our own, peopled probably with beings of like 
passions with ourselves, or as fixed luminaries, equal 
or superior to our sun in bulk and splendour, set in 
the midst of planetary systems, giving light, and life, 
and enjoyment, to earths and their moons, which eye 
bath not ^een, and of which ear hath not heard. If we 
think thus of them individually, what must we con- 
ceive of tliem collectively, but as the most extensive 
manifestation of the works of God, which nature can 
afford to the unassisted eye ? Nor rest we here ; — for 
when optical science lends the means of drawing out 
of invisible depths a hundred, nay, a thousand times 
their number more, imagination itself sinks under the 
effort to "find out the Almighty to perfection;" and 
still the devout worshipper exclaims, — " Lo ! these 
are parls of his ways, but how little a portion is heard 
of them I tor the thunder of his power, who can 
understand ?" Job, xxvi. 14. In truth, after turning 
back, weury, yet exulted, from the must excursive 
range of telescopic vision, he who sees farthest into 
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the secrets of the utilveriie must confess, "there was 
tlie hiding of his power;" the veil behind which He 
retires from mortal scrutinv — 

'■ Whose throne is darkness in the abyss of light, 
A flood of glory, which forbids the sight ;" — 

while yet it shines to the lowest soundings of the sea, 
throughout the infinite of space, and into the heart of 
man. Thus, not from what they apjieai', but from 
what we know that they are, or believe them to be, 
we look upon these " lesser lights," which require 
darkness to reveal them, and in return render mid- 
night more illustrious than noon-day, — we look upon 
these with a deli^^ht which purifies, and almost 
^iritualises, the semes themselves, as the vehicles of 
such nnearthly revelations. Then, with a meaning 
more emphatic than the author of the apostrophe 
himself contemplated, we join our voices with his, in 
crying, — 

" Ye stars, which are the poetry of heaven !" 

But in touching " the lyre of Heaven," {to borrow 
the happy figure of a living poet, in reference to the 
discovery of the planet HencAel,) there is yet another 
note — a key-note, which, with its chords, embodies 
the harmonies of all created things, whether visible or 
mvtsible, whether tliey belong to the material or the 
spiritual world. 

The sun shining in his strength, the moon walking 
in her bri^^htaess, the stars revolving in their ranks, 
may all l>e withdrawn from the scene, and leave 
bcRTen empty, — yet then will be presented to the 
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eye and to ihe mind, the sublimest spectacle on which 
the one can look or the other can meditate. There 
is a brief interval between the first peep of dawn and 
the flush of morning, when it is no longer night, and 
yet not day, but akin (o both. Who hath not seen 
(in boyhood at least), when the moon has gone 
down, the last star disappeared, and the sun is 
unrisen, — the deep blue firmament, without a shaile 
of cloud, or a luminous speck to soil its ineffable 
purity? Who has not seen it swelling from the 
ring of the horizon into boundless amplitude above, 
— deepening in tone as it rises in elevation, tiHatthe 
zenith its intensity of colour defies the search of 
human optics? The longer we gaze, tlie less we 
discern ; space, infinite space, recedes, and recedes, 
and recedes, leaving perfect conviction that we mi^t 
follow it for evei', yet never reach the roof of that 
vault, which, to a superficial glance, appears as solid 
as adamant, and as palpable as the surface of a 
molten mirror. Then, though no spectacle can be 
more august and magnificent, none can be more 
simple and unique. Form, colour, magnitude, all 
meet in the eye at once ; and the image is so entire, 
that nothing could be added or subtracted without 
dissolving the whole. 

Yet, all this while, we know that it is not what it 
first appears, — an arch of sapphire ; nor what il 
allerwards might seem, — unoccupied, unpeopled non- 
entity. The mind goes to work, and, in the absence 
of every phenomenon that could aid imagination — 
from memory alone — it arrays that hyaline above in 
the beauty of morn, the glory of noon, the pomp of 
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iaing, and the diversi6e<I pliases of night; it 
darkens the vault with clouds, remis it with lightning, 
sbakcs it with thunder, deforms it with tempests ; or 
brings forth, in season, rain, hail, and snow, vapour, 
and mist. Rut rccolleclive Imugiiiation rests not here, 
in realising things nnseen. All "the poetry of henven," 
of which the stars are the symbols, is perused and 
enjoyed even to transport, in contemplating the clear, 
blank, beauiiful expanse, — worlds, sims, and systems, 
numbers without number, pour into being, as they 

ne into it, at the word, *' Lei there be light." We 
JtnatD that the whole material universe does verily exist 
within that seeming void, which we are exploring, at 
the stiMie instant, widi tlie eye of the body and the eye 
of lllOUgllL 

Yet more, much more, than this is included (i 
evitably included] in the association of ideas 
kened by the silent, soUlary firmament. We feel 
that all the invisible world of spirits, disembodied 
or pure, — I say Jed, because, abstract them as 
we may, every idea we can frame of spiritual es- 
sences will be crudely material, — we feel that aU 
these must be somewhere within that impenetrable 
Tei!, which is itself the only perfect emblem of eter- 
nity, and is eternity made visible. But I dare not 
pursue the flight further! 1 must not presume to 
spy out " the secrets of the desolate abyss," or, 

" with the deep-transported mintl, to soar 
Above the wheeling poles, and at heaven's door 
Lookin." 

It is enough to have pointed out the way, whi' 
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those of my nudiiory, who have nerve and power 
enough, msy truce to in6nity. Such, 1 am per- 
suaded, will be more nn<I more satisfied with this 
conclusion, which I would draw from the whole of 
the antecedent examples ; — It is the nature ofpoetty, 
and the office of the poet, from things that are seen 
to disclose things that are not seen. And hence, to 
every subject that can be the theme of true poetry, 
the language of Scripture (neither irreverently nor 
inappropriately) may be extended; "the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the things which 
are not seen are eternal." For those objects which, 
by near contact, strongly nflect the senses, are the 
realities of mortal life; which either perish in the 
using, or from which we ourselves must perish, and 
see, know, suffer, or enjoy them no more for ever. 
Yet the same objects, when removed to that due dis- 
tance, which clothes them with picturesque or poetical 
beauty, by being thus made ideal, are made im- 
mortal, and of the nature of the thinking principis 
itself, which. 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point : 
The Bturs shall fade away, the sun himself 
Urow dim with age, and nature sink in yean; 
But ihis shall flourish in immortal youth, 
Unhurt umid the war of elements. 
The wreck ofmatter, and the crush of world*." 

Addi8ok'< Cato. 



The Poetical in Chililhood and Old Age. 
To come home to our own bosoms an<l peraooal 
experience. I have said, that there is much, very 
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much, of what is poetical even in ordinary life. Of 
this, Hope and Memory constitute the principal 
elements; and these, fur the most part, are exercised 
in reference to age before it arrives, and childhood 
when it is past, — 

*• Till youth's delirious dream is o'er. 

Sanguine wirh hope, we look before, 

The future good lo find ; 

In age, when error charms no more, 

For bliss we look behind." 

There is this difference between rational and brute 
beings, — that the latter live wholly to the present time 
and tlic present scene ; and It is only under peculiar 
excitement, when separated from their young, hurried 
on by the impulse of appetite, or suddenly removed 
to a strange place, that they seem conscious of any 
objecU but those around ihem, and which press im- 
tnediately upon their senses. They do not spon- 
taneously call up recollections ; the past, the absent, 
and the future, are alike forgotten^ unregarded, or 
unknown. But man, endowed with intelligeuce, 
lives, in the present time, chiefly as a point between 
that which is gone by, and that which is to come ; 
and in the present scene, chiefly as the centre of what 
is around him. He looks behind and before, above 
and beneath, and on cither hand : but at diflferent 
•tage* of the journey of life, his altention is more 
especially attracted in contrary directions. 

The infant, so soon as it begins to think and 
reason, looks wholly before it, in the pursuit of know- 
ledge and power, while desire increases with what it 
feeds upon, and hope grows out of every indulgence. 



Impatient of control, and eager to exercise over 
others that nuthorky, wliicli it resents when exercised 
towards itself, tliougli only for its protection, — it 
longs for the time when it shall be as old and as 
strong as its brothers, and sisters, and companions, 
that it may enjoy the same liberties, and assume the 
same airs and rights which they do. 

When a little further grown, the boy, — looking 
up, and pressing onward, as he rises in stature, and 
feels new capacities expanding within him, — rebels 
in secret against the yoke, the reins, and the scourge, 
with which he finds himself ruled, however hi; ser- 
vitude may he disguised ; and he sighs for maturity, 
that he may go where he pleases, and do what he 
likea. 

It is not. then, the toys, the sweetmeats, the holi- 
days, the finery, and the caresses that are lavished upoa 
hitn, — these ai"e mere every-day matters of course^ 

— it is something far more Intellectual than any 
childish thing, that constitutes the charm uf childish 
existence. " When I am a man!" is the poetry of 
childhood; and. Oh ! how much is comprehended in 
that puerile phrase, so often employed by little lips, 
unconscious of its bitter meaning; and so unheeded 
by those who are men already, and have forgotteo 
that they ever had a golden dream of that iron age, 

— a dream, to which all the fictions of romance ai^ 
cold and unnatural j " When I am a man !" means, 
in the mind of a child, when he shall be no more 
that which ha in; when (as he is already by antici- 
pation) he shall be that which he is no^— tliat, 
which, alas ! he never will be, — Lord of himself 
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If we would reallj know, by a test which will hai'dly 
deceive us, the highest hftppiiiess of what i:j (mis- 
takenly I am .sure) deemed the hiippiest period of 
buraan life, — let us recollect what were our own 
emotions, when we were cherishing ideas of manhood 
to come, — but which never did come to the heart as 
it hnd been promised to the hope. 

" When 1 was a chihl ! " is the poetry of age. 
Man, advancing in years, enriched with the treasure 
of disappointed hopes, looks less eagerly before him, 
because he expects less good, and fears more evil, in 
this world, in proportion as be proves for himself 
what arc the sad and sober realities of life. Eternity 
invites him to explore its mysteries, in anticipation 
of bis approaching end; when all his love, and all 
his hatred, and all his envy ^ball cease, and there 
remain no longer a portion to him in all that is done 
under the sun. [Ecclesiasles, ix. 6. J 

Vet, while caution and prudence, the fruits of 
many a failure and much suffering, make him peep 
warily forward into his future trials in the present 
■tale, — the circumstances of spiritual existence are so 
utterly unseen and inconceivable by mortal fuculiies, 
tlial, when his mind puts forth its feelers beyond the 
grave, imperfectly to apprehend a little of the terrors 
or the glories of an hereafter, — stxin coming in con- 
tnct with things with which flesh and blood can hold 
tio communion, it draws them back with a sensitive 
collapse, like that which shrinks up a snail, when its 
leJescopic eyes suddenly touch u palpable substance. 

Yel not into itself alone, or even within the cir- 
cumscribed horizon of the present, does the mind 
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retire from eternity; it takes refuge in past time, and 
recalls, with fondness nnd entrancement (unknown 
while they were in his power), tite sports of infancy, 
the raptures of boyhood, and the passionate pursuits 
of youth. But, in the dream of memory, he forgets 
that while he was passing successively through these) 
the poetry of Hope was, in each, alluring him forward 
to the stage beyond ; and even through the matter-of- 
fect jieriod of maturity continued to decoy him front 
the every-day business of life, till he arrived at that 
barrier, where "desire faileth, because man goelh to 
his long home." It is from that barrier, that he daily 
looks less and less onward, and more and more 
behind him, at the scenes which he is leaving for 
ever, and especially at the earliest, tlie most endeared, 
though the most familiar of the whole series. 

All ! tiien, how naturally will some bright day, 
lunong the many clouded ones, recur to him in all 
its splendour, and be spent, like youUi renewed, — 
spent over again in imagination, through all its hours, 
with an intensity of enjoyment which the reality 
never gave — never could give, subject, as all present 
Iclicities must be, to inconvenienceii and annoyances, 
forgotten as soon ns they are over ; while the ethereal, 
or rather the idt-al, of the scenes and the circumstances 
alone survives in remembrance. 

" This lives within him ; iliis sliall be 
A part of his eternity. 
— Amidst the carea, the toils, the strife. 
The wearincER and waste of Hie, 
That day shall memory oft restore, 
And, in a momcntj live it o'eTi 
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When, with a lightning-flash of thought. 
Mom, noon, and eve at once are brouglit 
(As through the vision of a trance) 
All in the compass of a glance I" 

It is then, in the recollection of such a day, io- 
nocenllj spent with friends, of whom some have been 
long dead, others are far sepntateil, and n few have 
grown old with himseir, — it is then that he can 
say, — 

" The harmonies of heaven and earth. 
Through eye, ear, intellect, gave birth 
To joys, too exquisite to lust. 
And yet more exquisite when past I 
\Vhen die soul summons, by a spell, 
The ghosts of pleasure round her cell. 
In saintlicr forms than once they wore. 
And smiles benigner than before ; 
Each loved, lamented scene renews 
With wanner touches, tenderer hues ; 
Recalls kind words for ever flown, 
But echoing in a soflen'd tone ; 
Wakes, with new pulses, in the breast. 
Feelings forgotten, or represt : 
— The thought how fiigiiivc and fair. 
How dear and precious sncli things were ; 
Tliat thought, with gladness more refined. 
Deep and transporting, fills the mind, 
Than all the follies of an hour. 
When most the soul confess'd their power. 

Bliss in possession will not last, 
Remember'd joys are never past ; 
At once the fountain, stream, and sea, 
Tliey were, they are, and yet shall be." 

Now, all these are of the nature of poetry — poetry 
itellectual, imuginativr' 



I its highest, purest. 
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and passionate form. And that verse is not poetry, 
which does not, in some way or other, anil in no in- 
considerable degree, excite sentiments, imnges, and 
associations, l<indred to tliose wiiich would be 
awakened in the mind, presented to tlie eye, or in- 
spired into the soul, — by the well* pro portioned 
statue of Minerva on her temple at Athens, — by ihf 
low sounds of battle, booming from the sea-coast^ 
along the banks of the Thames, when the British and 
Dutch fleets were engaged within hearing, but out of 
sight, of the metropolis, — by the first view of hU 
native land, and its nearer approach, till he beheld 
the smoke from his own chimney, to the mariner 
returning from a long voyage, — by the contempla- 
tion of the stars and the heavens, under ail the 
aspects in which we have considered them, — by the 
ineffable forecastings of Hope in the bosom of the 
lad, who thinks to himself, mnch oflener than he says 
it, " When I am a man t " — and by the tender but 
sublime emotions of the man, looking back through 
the vista of years, and exclaiming, " When I waa a 
child!" remembering only the delights of nutting, 
bird-nesting, fishing tor minnows with a crooked pin, 
and going home at the holidays — but forgetting the 
tasks, the control, the self-denial, and the hard (are 
to which the schoolboy was subjected. 

May I add, that " the Pleasures of Memory," and 
" the Pleasures of Hope," have had j)octs in nur own 
language, whose strains worthy of iheir them.*, will 
nut soon cease to animate the aspirations of youth, 
•nd liallow the recoUeciion of age. 
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THE FOnM OF POETKY. 

I HAVE not pretended to define poetry; but if I 
tlve, in any moderate degiee, succeeded in showing 
riftliat is poetical in the various instances adduced, 
■ i cannot entirely have failed in what I designed, — ■ 
Pttamely, to furnish a test whereby poetry itself may 
fVe detected wherever it exists in any species of 
terary composition. For it follows, that every sub- 
^t wiiich is not purely didactic or scientific, — the 
I' tnatliemntics, for example, and these only in their 
V principles and processes, — is capable of being treated 
I |loetically ; or placed in siich a light, and with such 
Vffsociations, natural or atlventitious, as shall divest it 
■<))f whatever is ordinary, gross, or mere detail, and 
I jdothe it with that ideal beauty, which is not the less 
I iwil because it is only discernible at the nice distance, 
WVod iu the peculiar point of view, which, by bringing 
^put some latent excellence, or some happy incidence j 
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gives it fl new nnd unexpected chamcter. Hence, id 
conversation, in eloquence, in history, — indeed, in 
every kind of discourse, whether oral or written (at 
proper seasons), — the themes in hand may be poetic- 
ally treated; that is, they may be exhibited in all 
their poetical relationships, and under those aspects 
may excite the corresponding emotions. But it ia 
mani^t, that such licence, in the several species of 
composition aJiuded to, and in fact in all prose, ought 
to be rarely employed ; because poetical excitement 
is not r«iuired, and must be impertinent, nhen, in- 
stead of tJie passions being moved or the fancy de> 
lighted, the mind is to be instructed in abstract 
truths, infiirmed of actual events, disciplined by close 
thinking, or entertained with moral, critical^ or 
miscdlaneous speculations. In novels and romances, 
poetic colouring, grouping, and invention, may be 
more fi»({neiitly hazarded; but, even in these, the 
all^testicxcess is repulsive to good taste. 



Verte and Prose. 

ta every language, barbarons or polished (I be- 
Ceve), there are two modes of utterance — speaking 
and singing; and two kinds of cadence in the col- 
location of syllables, corresponding to speech and 
song — prose and verse. In the former, the rhythm 
or cadence is allowed to flow on, without interrup- 
tion, into lengths and subdivisions of period, ac- 
cording to the requirements of the subject-matter j 
whereas in verse, whatever be the ductility or refrac- 
toriness of the thoughts, the strain is limited to cer- 




Inuses, not only 
ly catling 
is in every language 

if these two distinct 
— the one, from its 
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lain successions and recur 
in melodious concatenation, but 
and responding to each other. . 
th«rc have been found truces i 
forms of articulate utterance; 
freedom, plasticity) and plainness, adapted to the 
general purposes of verbal or literary intercourse! 
tbe other, confined to the special treatment of sub- 
jects in their poetical view, and peculiarly adapted to 
ibis by the music of numbers, the march of syllables, 
and the exuberance of ornament which these admit, 
that the thoughts themselves may be exalted as 
much above common-place notions as the cadences 
in which they are conveyed ore more Imposing thaa 
the irregular movements of ordinary discourse; — 
prose and verse, from these circumstonces, are suffi- 
ciently distinct. WTien, therefore, prose occasionally 
(as in the example lately quoted from Dryden) 
presents poetical associations, and awakens poetical 
feelings, it departs from its usual and politic prac- 
tice, — not improperly, for this is permissible and 
expedient on due occasions; but no good writer will 
be found frequently thus digressing. On the other 
band, when verse employs the simplest mode of style 
to set forth objects that disdain embellishment. It 
departs in like manner from its usual and politic 
practice, — I will again say, not improperly, for this is 
permissible and expedient on due occasions; but no 
good writer will be found frequently thus digressing. 
In either case, the abuse of n legitimate privilege 
destroys the very character of the composition. 
L^nse become poetical without the fire and spirit of 
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poetry ; and verse becomes prosnic without the vigour 
and elasticity of prose. On either hand it is grace- 
ful, and even commendable, for masters in each kind 
of composition — and if duly qualified, they sre ex- 
pressly licensed by the Court of Apollo — to sally 
out in quest of game into the preserves of each other, 
expecting and allowing reprisals; but such sports- 
inenj in the fields of literature, must be content with 
a day's shooting now and then upon a strange manor, 
and not make a winter's campaign of a transient 
diversion ; otherwise, at the bar of criticism, they 
maybe made ignominionsly amenable for their tres- 
jiasses. 

Though I liave not presumed to define poetry in 
the abstract, some conventional meaning, in which it 
it will be expedient hereafter to employ the term, Js 
necessary here. Poetry, then, in the sense which I 
propose to have always in mint), is verse, m contra- 
distinction to ]))-ose ! and this is the sense (define and 
dispute as we may respecting the ethereal c^ualitjr 
itself) in which every body uses the word. Poetry, 
to be complete, must be verse; and all the wit of 
man c.innot supply a more convenient definition. 
Every thing else which maybe insisted on ns essential 
to good poetry is tiot peculiar to it, but may, with due 
discretion and happy effect, be incoiTiorate<i in prose. 
Poetry cannot lie separated from verse withotit be- 
coming prose; nor can prose assume the form of verse 
without ceasing to be prose nttc^ther. It b tnie 
that, according to common parlance, poetry in this 
sense may be proiaic, that is, it may have the ordinary 
qualities of prose, ihougli it still retain its ]>eculiar 
vehicle, — metre; and prose may be poetical, that is. 
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it may be invested with all the customary attributes 
of verse, except that same peculiar and iticommuui- 
cable one — metre. The change, however, is rarely 
io the advantage of either. 

Yet when a writer of fine fancy and commanding 
poners of diction, (likeDryden, in tlie instance lately 
quoted,) from the nature and inspiration of his sub- 
ject, almost unconsciously grows poetical, — the )K>etry 
of his tlioughts, images, or facts, comes out as natu- 
lally as a blush or a smile over a Iteautiful counte- 
nance; his pathos, subHmity, or picturesque descrip- 
uons, arc in season and in place; they produce their 
instant effect, and are gone, like the smile or the blush, 
while we ore gazing upon them, leaving ihe general 
^pect unchanged. 

V Prosaic verse, every body knows, is what any body 

may write, and nobody will endure; nor, in a polite 

age, can it, under any circumstances, be rendered 

attractive. But poetical prose, though the dullest, 

heaviest, clumsiest kind of literature, has, in some 

•rious instances, found more favour. In French, 

iced, from the absolute want of a genuine poetical 

■tion, — neitlier tlie rhythm, the rhyme, nor the 

t may be said, of the language, allowing 

tlioughts that breathe " to vent themselves in " words 

lat burn," — a florid prose style has been adopted 

ivitb signal effect in the Telemaqiie of Fenelon, which 

mastery of his native tongue could have made 

tlcrable in French verse, any more than the most 

insummatc mastery of our own could make tolerable 

a good ear in English prose. 1 cannot stay to 

Lif)' this remark, but I om sure that il is correct. 

E 3 
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Some works of llils description, however, have been 
extensively read in our refractory language ; but their 
day is gone by. The pious sentiments of " Ilervey's 
Meditations," recommended the fantastic style in 
wliich they were disguised, to multitudes, who per- 
suaded themselves that they were pleased, because 
they supposed that, in such a case, they ought to be, 
with fine words, and so many of them. The inter- 
esting scenes, circumstances, and actors in " Tlie 
Death of Abel," translated from the German of 
Gesner, in like manner, made that_ farrago of bad 
taste a favourite book for nearly half a centary. 
The language of the original, indeed, has such com- 
pass and ctipabiiities for every kind of composition, 
that poetical prose, and even prosaic verse, may be 
made agreeable in it ; but no versions of either, into 
our severe and uncompromising tongue, caa rise 
above the dead level of mediocri^. Ossian*s Poems, 
as Macpherson's rhapsodies were called, obtained, in 
their turn, a sudden, factitious, and deservedly tran- 
sient reputation. From whatever relics of ancient 
song these may have been borrowed, — a question 
with which we have nothing to do at present, — they are 
composed in such " a Babylonish dialect," that it 
might be presumed no ear, accustomed to the melody 
of pure verse or the freedom of eloquent prose, could 
endure the incongruities of a style in which broken 
verse of various measures is blended with halting 
prose of unmanageable cadences and compound sen- 
tences, as difficult to read and as dissonant to hear as 
a strain of music would be in execution and effuct, if 
every bar were set to a different time and in a difr 
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farent key. Horace's description of & heterogeneous 
body, compiled of flesh, fisli, and fowl, to make — 
certainly not, 

" Some favllleu monster which the world ne'er eaw" — 

might aptly enough be applied to characterise the 
cacophonous rhythm, ill-jointed clauses, and dislocated 
feet, in all kinds of metre, of this prodigious birth of 
a di»tem)iered brain ; in which iambics, trochees, ana- 
paests, dactyles, spondees, and every form of syllable, 
word, accent, or quantity, that can enter into English 
sentences, are jumbled in juxtaposition, like disrupted 
•Irala, where convulsions of nature liave thrown down 
mountains and heaved up valleys. 

Characteristics of Prose and Verse, 

There b reason as well as custom in that convfin- 
ttoital simplicity which best becomes prose, and that 
conventional ornament which is allowed to verse ; but 
^>lendJd ornament is no more essential to verse than 
naked simplicity is to prose. Tlie gravest critics 
place tragedy in the highest rank of poetical acliieve- 
netits, — 

" Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy, 
With iceptred pall, come sweeping by. 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelojis' line. 
Or the tale of Troy divine." — // PenieroM, 

Yet the noblest, most impassioned scenes are fre- 
quently distinguished from prose only by the cadence 
oS the verse ; which, in this species of composition, 
[^ permitted to be so loose, that where the diction ' 
E 4 
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tbe most exquisite, the melody of the rhythm coo 
scarcely be perceived except by the nicest ear. King 
Lear, driven to madness by the ingratitude and cruelty 
of his two elder daughters, is found by the youngest, 
Cordelia, asleep upon a bed, in a tent in the French 
camp, afler having passed the night in tlie open air, 
exposed to the fury of the elements during a tre- 
metidous thunder-storm. A physician and attendants 
are watching over the sufferer. Whfle the dutiful 
daughter is pouring out her heart in tenderness o«er 
him, recounting his wrongs, his afflictions, and the 
horrors of the storm, the king awakes ; but we will 
take the scene itself, AHer some enquiries concern- 
ing his royal patient, the physician asks ; — 



Be govern'd by your knowledge, and proceed 
I' th" sway of your own will. Is he array 'd ? 

I 



" So please your majesty. 
That we may wake the king ? He hath slept long. 

CORDELIA. 



CKNTLKMAV. 



Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his eleep, 
We put fresh garments on him. 



Be by, good madam, when we do awake him ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 

CDHDBLIA. 

Very well. 

PHYSICIAN. 

Please you draw near. Louder the music there I 
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CORDELIA. 



Oh, my dear Father ! Restoration hang 
.Thy medicine on my tips ; and let this kiss 
Bepalr those violent liarms, that my two sistcra 
Have in thy reverence made ! 



Kind end dear princess ! 

CORDELIA. 

I, Hod you not been their father, these white flakes 
Had challenged pity of them. Was this a face 
To be exposed against the warring winds ? 
To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 
In ilie most terrible and nimble stroke 
Of ((uick, cross lightning? • • • • 

" • ■ • Mine enemy's dog, 
Tliough he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Afrninst my fire- — And wast thou fain, poor father. 
To hovel thee with sirine and rogues forlorn. 
In short and musty straw ? Alack ! alack ! 
wonder that thy life and wils at once 
Hod not concluded all. — He wakes ; speak to liim. 



m, do you ; 'tis fittest. 



M« 



How does my royal lord? How fares your majesty? 

LEAR. 

Tou do me wrong to take me out o' the grave : — 
Thou art a soul in bliss, but I am bound 
Upon B wheel of Are. 

CORDSLIA. 

Sir, do you know me? 

LEAR. 

«re 4 t^rit/ 1 know ; when did you die ? 
E 5 
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the most exquisite, the melody of the rhythm can 
scarcely be perceived except by the nicest ear. King 
Lear, diiven to madness by the ingratitude and crnelty 
of his two elder daughters, is found by the youngest, 
Cordelia, asleep upon a bed, in a tent in the French 
camp, after having pnssed the night in the open air, 
exposed to the fury of the elements during a tre- 
mendous thmider-storm. A physician and attendants 
are watching over the sufferer. While the dutiftii 
daughter is pouring out her heart in tenderness over 
him, recounting his wrongs, his afflictions, and the 
horrors of the storm, the king awakes; but we wUl 
take the scene itself. Alter some enquiries concern- 
ing his royal patient, the physician asks : — • 

" So please your majeEty, 
Tliat we may wake the king ? He hath slept long', i 



Be gavern'd by your knowledge, and proceed 
I' th' ewuy of your own wilL 1b he array 'd ? 



Ay, madam ; in the heaviness of his sleep, 
We put fresh garments on him. 



Be by, good madam, when we do awake hin 
1 doubt not of his temperance. 



CORDKLIA. 



Please you draw near. Louder the muiic there 1 
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0k, my dear Fattier ! Restoration liang 
3I1)' medicine on my lips ; and let this kifis 
'Vepoir those violent harms, tltat my two sisters 
Have in thy reTerence made ! 

KENT. 

Kind and dear pnncesE ! 

CORDELIA. 

Had you not been tlicir father, these white flakes 
Had cliallenged pity of them. Was this a face 
7o be exposed againHt the warring winds P 
To stand against the deep dread'bolted thunder ? 
In the most terrible and nimble stroke 
lOf cjuick, cross lightning ? • • • • 

• ■ " • Mine enemy's dog, 
Though he had bit me, should have stood that night 
Against my fire, — And wast thou fain, poor father, 
To hovel thee with swine and rogues forlorn, 
L) short and musty straw ? Alack ! alack ! 
Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 
Had not concluded all. — He wakes ; speak to him. 



Madam, do you ; 



s fittest. 

CORDELIA. 



How doea my royal lord? How fiirea your majesty? 

LEAR. 

Tou do me wrong to lake me out o" the grave : — 
Thou an a soul in bliss, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. 

COBDELIA. 

Sir, do you know me? 

LEAR. 

Xou are a l^iritj I know ; when did you die p 
E 5 
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poetry ; and verse becomes prosnic without the vigour 
and eiiistigriy of prose. On either hnnd it is grace- 
Tul, and even commendable, for masters in each kind 
of composition — and if duly (]uali6cd, they are ex- 
pressly licensed by the Court of Apollo — to sally 
out in quest of game into the preserves of each other, 
expecting and allowing reprisals; but such sports- 
men, in the 6el<ls of literature, must be content with 
B day's shooting now and then upon a strange manor, 
and not make a winter's campaign of a transient 
diversion; otherwise, at the bnr of criticism, they 
may be made ignominiously amenable for their tres- 
passes. 

Tliougli I have not presumed to define poetry in 
the abstract, some conventional meaning, in which It 
it will be expedient hereafter to employ the term, is 
necessary here. Poetry, then, in the sense which I 
propose to have always in mind, is verse, in contra- 
distinction lo pose i and this is the sense (define and 
dispute as we may respecting the ethereal quality 
itself) in which every body uses the word. Poetry, 
to be complete, must be verse ; and all the nit of 
man cannot supply a more convenient definition. 
Every thing else which may be insisted on as essential 
to good poetry is not peculiar to if, but may, with due 
discretion and hnppy eflTeci, be incor|K)raled in prose. 
Poetry cannot be separated fiom verse without be- 
coming prose; nor can prose assume the form of ^-ersc 
without ceasing to be prose nllngelher. It is true 
that, according to common parlance, poetry in this 
sense may be prosaic, that is, it may have the ordinary 
qualities of prose, though it still retain its peculiar 
vehicle, — metre; and prose may be poetical, that is, 
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it may be Invested with all tlie customary nttiibutes 
oT verse, except that same peculiar and incommuni- 
cable one — metre. The change, however, is rarely 
to the advEUitflge of either. 

Yet when a writer of fine fancy and commanding 
powers of diction, (likeDrydeii, in the Instance lately 
quoted,) from the nature and inspiration of his sub- 
ject, almost uuconsciously grows poetical, — the (loetry 
of his thoughts, images, or facts, comes out as natu- 
nlly as a blush or a smile over a beautiful counte- 
nance ; his pathos, sublimity, or picturesque descrii> 
tions, are in season and in place; they produce their 
instant eScct, and are gone, like the smile or the blush, 
while we arc gazing upon them, leaving the general 
upect unchanged. 

Prosaic verse, every body knows, is what any body 
may write, and nobody will endure; nor, in a polite 
age, can It, under any circumstances, be rendered 
attractive. But poetical prose, lliough the dullest, 
heaviest, clumsiest kind of literature, has, in some 
notorious instimces, found more favour. In French, 
indeed, from the absolute want of a genuine poetical 
diction, — neither the rhythm, the rhyme, nor the 
reason, it may be said, of the language, allowing 
'* thoughts that breathe " to vent themselves in " words 
that burn," — a florid prose style has been adopted 
with signal effect in the TeUmaque of Fenelon, which 
so mastery of his native tongue could have made 
tolerable in French verse, any more than the most 
consummate mastery of our own could make tolerable 
to a good ear in English prose. I cannot stay to 
justify this remark, but I am sure that it is correct. 
E 3 




Some works of lliis descripuon, however, have been 
extensively read in our refractory language ; butthetr 
(lay is gone by. Tlie pious sentiments of " Ilervey's 
Meditations," recommended the fantastic style in 
which they were disguised, to multitudes, who per- 
suaded themselves tliat they were pleased, because 
they supposed that, in such a case, they ought to be, 
with fine words, and so many of them. The inter- 
esting scenes, circumstances, and actors in ** Tlie 
Death of Abel," translated from the German of 
Gesner, in like manner, made that^ farrago of bad 
taste a favourite book for nearly half a century. 
The language of the original, indeed, has such com- 
pass and capabilities for every kind of composition, 
that poetical prose, and even prosaic verse, may be 
made agreeable in it ; but no versions of either, into 
our severe and uncompromising tongue, can rise 
above the dead level of mediocrity. Ossian's Poems, 
as Macpherson's rha)>sodies were called, obtained, in 
their turn, a sudden, factitious, and deservedly tran- 
sient reputation. From whatever relics of ancient 
song these may have been borrowed, — n (question 
withwhichwe have nothing to do at present, — they are 
composed in such *' a liabylonisb dialect," that it 
might be presumed no ear, accustomed to the melody 
of pure verse or the freedom of eloquent prose, could 
endure the incongruities of a style in whicb broken 
verse of various measures is blended with halting 
prose of unmanageable cadences and compound sen- 
tences, as dilBcuIt to read and as dissonant to hear as 
a strain of music would be in execution and effect, jf 
every bar were set to a difiercnt time and in a difr 
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ferenl key. Horace's descriptioD of a heterogeneous 
body, compiled of flesh, fisb, and fowl, to make — 
certainly not, 

■' Same /aatlleu monster irhlch the world ne'er saw" — 

might aptly enough be applied to characterise the 
cacophonous rhythm, ill-jointed clauses, and dislocated 
feet, in all kinds of metre, of this prodigious birth of 
a distemi>ered brain ; in wliich iambics, trochees, ana- 
paests, dactyles, spondees, and every form of syllable, 
word, accent, or quantity, that can enter into English 
sentences, are jumbled in juxtaposition, like disrupted 
strata, where convulsions of nature have thrown down 
moimlalns and heaved up valleys. 



Characteristics of Prose and Verse. 

There is reason as well as custom in that conven- 
tional simplicity which best becomes prose, and that 
conventional ornament which is allowed to verse ; but 
splendid ornament is no more essential to verse than 
naked simplicity is to prose. The gravest critics 
place tragedy in the highest rank of poetical achieve- 
ments, — 

" Sometimes let gorgeous Tragedy, 
With sceptred pall, come sweeping by. 
Presenting Thebes, or Pelops' line, 
Or the tale of Troy divine." — II Penaerom. 

Yet the noblest, most impassioned scenes are fre- 
quently distinguished from prose only by the cadence 
of the verse ; which, in this species of composition, 
s permitted to be so loose, that where the diction is 
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the most exquisite, the melody of the rhythm can 
scarcely be perceived except by the nicest ear. King 
Lear, diiven to madness by the ingratitude and cruelty 
of his two elder daughters, is found by tlie youngest, 
Cordelia, asleep upon a bed, in a tent in the French 
camp, after having passed the night in the open air, 
exposed to the fury of the elements during a tre- 
mendous thunder-storm. A physician and attendants 
are watching over the sufferer. While the dutiful 
daughter is pouring out her heart in tenderness over 
him, recounting his wrongs, his afflictions, and the 
horrors of the storm, the king awakes ; but we will 
take the scene itself. After some enquiries concern- 
ing his royal patient, the physician asks : — 

" So please your majesty, 
That we may wake the king ? He hath slept long, 

CORDELIA. 

Be govem'il by your knowledge, and proceed 
1' th" Bway of your own will. Is he array 'd ? 

GENTLEMAN. 

Ayi madam ; in the heaviness of his sleep, 
We put fresh garments on him. 



Be by, good madam, when we do awake hira ; 
I doubt not of his temperance. 

CORDELIA. 

Very well. 
riiYSiciAs. 
Please you draw near. Louder the music there ! 
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Oh, my dear Father ! Restoration heng 
Thy medicine on my lijis ; and let this kiss 
Repair those violent harms, that my two siHters 
Have in thy reyerence made ! 

KENT. 

Kind and dear princese ! 

COBOSLIA. 

Had you not been tlieir father, these white flakes 

Had challenged pity of them. Was this a &ce 

To be exfKised against the warring winds P 

To stand against the deep dread-bolted thunder ? 

In tJie most terrible and nimble stroke 

Of quick, croRS lightning ? • • • • 

• • • • • Mine enemy's dog, 

Though he had bit mc, should have stood that night 

Apiinfit niy fire. — And wast thou fain, poor father. 

To hovel Uiee with swine and rogues forlorn, 

in short and musty straw ? Alack ! alack ! 

'Tis wonder that thy life and wits at once 

Had not coDclu<led all. — He wakes ; speak to liim. 



Madam, do you ; 'tis fittest- 



How does my royal lord ? How fares your majesty ? 

LEAR. 

You do me wrong to lake me out o' the grave : — 
Tliou art a soul in bliss, but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire. 

CORDBLIA. 

Sir, do you know me? 



You are a spirit^ I know ; when did you die ? 
B 5 
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CORDSLIA. 

Still, Etill far wide. 

PHYSICIAN. 

He 'b Bcarce awake ; let him alone awhile. 

LEAR. 

Where have I been? Where am I? Fair day-light? — 
I am mightily abused. — I should even die with pity. 
To see another thus. — I know not what to say> 
I will not swear these are my hands : — let 's see, 
I feel this pin prick. — Wodd I were assured 
Of my condition! 

CORDELIA. 

O look upj)a tne,' sir ! 
And hold your hands in benediction o'er me : — 
Nay, BIT, you must not kneel. 

Pray, do not mock me ; 
I am a very foolish, fond old man, 
Fourscore and upward ; and, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind. 

Methinke I should know you, and know this man ; 
Yet I am doubtful ; for I am mainly ignorant 
What place this is ; and all the skill 1 have 
Itemembers not these garments ; nor I know not 
Where I did lodge last night: — Do not laugh at me, 
For, as I am a man, I think this lady 
To be my child Cordc'lia ! 

CORDELIA. 

And so I am ; 1 am." 

II cannot be doubted that the whole of this sc«ne 
is poetry of the highest proof; and yet, exci?pt in the 
passage reftrring to the storm (in which those won- 
derful lines descriptive of the lightning might have 
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been struck out by the flash Itself), there is scarcely 
a phrase which could not have been employed In the 
humblest prose record of this conversation. Try the 
experiment : break up the rhythm, the only thing that 
constitutes the lines verse, and mark the issue : the 
same sentiments will remain, in nearly the same words; 
yet the latter being diiTerenCly collocated, and wanting 
tbe inimitable cadence of such verse as none but 
Shakspeare has been able to construct, the charm 
will be broken, and the pathos subdued, though no 
tnutilution could destroy it. How much the power 
of poetry depends upon the nice inflections of rhythm 
alone may be proved, by taking the finest passages 
of Milton or Shakspeare, and merely putting them 
inio prose, with the least possible variation of the 
words themselves. The attempt would be like ga- 
thering up dewdrops, which appear jewels and pearls 
on the grass, but run into water in the hand ; the 
essence and the elements remain, but the grace, the 
^larklc, and the form are gone. 

But, independent of the metrical arrangement of 
^llables, there is an indescribable mannerism which 
distinguishes poelry from prose. Tliis may be best 
apprehended from an example, — it shall be an illus- 
trious one, — of the same subject, treated with con- 
summate abilily by the same hand, in story and in 
song. Tlie latter, however, though the poetry is 
manifest in every clause, is not metrically rendered 
.in tlie only language through which It can be pre- 
' sented here. I allude to the escape of the children 
tof Israel out of Kgypt, and their passage through the 

^d Sea. The history of this event is given in the 
E 6 
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iuurteenth chapter of the Book of Exodus, and the 
choral celebratioti of it follows hi the fifteenth. It 
must be confessed, in this insitance, that there is sat^ 
dignity in the strict narrative, that the song, which 
goes over the same ground step by step, scarcely 
produces an equal impression upon the mind of the 
reader. Two brief extracts may be contrasted, m 
which the mannerism, — It is a mean word, but I 
cannot find one nearer to the peculiar sense at which 
I aim, — the mannerism of the two distinct modes of 
human language, prose and verse, will be easily 
recognised. 

" And the children of Israel went into tlie midst 
of the sea, upon the dry ground, and the waters were 
a wall unto ihem, on the right hand and on the left. 

*' And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after 
them to the midsi of the sea ; even all Pharaoh's 
horses, liis chariots, and his horsemen. 

" And it came to pass, that in the morning- watch, 
the Lord looked unto the host of the Egj-ptians 
through the pUlar of fire and of tlie cloud, and 
troubled the host of the Egyptians. 

" And took off their chariot-wheels, that they drave 
heavily ; so that the Egyptians said, ' Let us flee from 
the face of Israel, for the Lord fighteth for them 
against the Egyptians.' 

" And the Lord said unto Moses, ' Stretch out 
thine hand over the sea, that the waters may come 
again upon the Egyptians, upon their chariots and 
upon tlieir horsemen.' 

" And Moses stretched forth his hand over the 
ses, and the sea returned to liis strength when the 
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moniing appeared* and tlie Egyptians fled aj^ 
it ; and ihe Lord overthrew the Egyptians in 
mid^l of ibc sea. 

'* And the waters returned, and covered the cha- 
riots, and the horsemen, and alt tiie host of Pharaoh 
that came into the sea after them ; there remained 
sot so much OS one of lliem. 



" Thus tlie Lord saved Israel that day out of t&i 
hand of the Egyptians ; and Israel saw the Egyptians 
dead upon the sea-shore." — Exodus, xv. 22 — 30. 

I know nothing in human composition, nor even 

the inspired volume itself, in majesty of fact equal 
to this ; where the statement is so perfectly simple, and 
yet so strong, event after event In the series being 
developed without effort or exaggeration, while every 
kentence is a step onward to the awful unescapeable 
catastrophe, whicii is neither hurried by an elision, 
tuir retarded by a pleonasm. I cannot proceed 
without reverting for a moment to the wonderful 
apl>arition In the third clause, on which the entire 
issue depends. Xo real or iigurntive manifestation of 
Deity in the Old or New Testament approaches this 
in circuiustantiid clearness of accompaniments. 

" And it came to pass, that In the morning-watch, 
the Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and of the cloud, and troubled 
the host of tlie Egyptians." 

Here, uideed, as ui the holy mount, there is no 
similitude of the Divine Presence ; yet the time, "the 
morn ing-w ate li," — the station, " tlie pillar of fire and 
of the cloud," — the act, " the Lord looked out," — 
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that it may almost be 



are all so graphically giver 
Baid — 

" Invisible appears in sight 

And God is seen by mortal eye." 

C. Weslby. 

In the next chapter, the same events are celebrated 
in strains of the highest poetry ; and mark the dif- 
ference of manner. In the history, it is recorded for 
information, that so it came to pass ,- in the soug, the 
particulars are referred to as already known: what in 
prose is circumstantially narrated, in verse is merely 
touched on by allusion, or splendidly amplified for 
ideal effect. Thus in the one, — " The waters were 
a wall unto them on their right hand and dteir left." 
This is plain fact, supported by an ordinary meta- 
phor. But hear the poet : — 

" With the blast of thy nostrils, the waters were 
gathered together ; the floods stood upright in a 
heap ; and the depths were congealed in the heart of 
the sea." — The blast, the gathering together of the 
waters, the floods standing upright, and the congela- 
tion of the depths " in the heart of the sea," are all 
acts, images, or consequences, in the boldest style of 
poetic conception. This single instance will ex- 
emplify the difference of handling in the two con- 
trasted forms of prose and verse. The historian 
confines himself wholly to what happened at the time 
and upon the spot. The poet, alter having expa- 
tiated on these, becomes a prophet, looks to the 
bsues, and foretells them. Hie enemies of Israel 
shall be smitten with terror when they hear these 
lidings; while to the ransomed tribes, their recent 
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deliverance through the Red Sea is a pledge that 
the Lord wiU accomplish the whole of the oath, 
which he sware UDto Abraham, to Isaac, and to 
Jacob, to give to their posterity the land of Canaan 
for a possesiiion. I quote the paragraphs without 
further conuneut : — 

"The nations shall hear and be afraid; sorrow 
shall take hold on the inhabitants of Palestina. 

" The dukes of Edom shall be amazed; the 
mighty men of Moab, trembling shall take hold of 
them ; all the inhabitants of Canaan shall melt 
sway. 

" Fear and dread shall fall upon them ; by the 
greatness of thine arm they shall be as still as a 
stone, till tliy peojile pass over. O Lord ! till the 
people pass over which Tbou hast purchased. 

" Tliou shalt bring them in, and plant them in the 
mountain of thine inheritance ; in the place, O Lord ! 
which thou hast made for thee to dwell in ; in the 
sanctuary, O Lord! which thy hands have estab- 
lished."— fijroi/ai, xv. 1+ — 17. 

Jeremy Taylor. 

While we are considering poetry and prose as 
mighty, yea, and worthy competitors in the same 
£^d of action, equally employing weapons of finest 
', keenest edge, and brightest polish, we may 
i;tbat those of our countrymen who have must 
\ in that style of prose which nearest resem- 
bles poetry, are Jeremy Taylor, John Howe, and 
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ilicliard Baxter, divines of the seventeenth century ; 
anti Gibbon, Burke, Johnson, and the author of the 
Letters of Junius, in the century following. A few 
remarks ou the prince of this class of writers, Je- 
remy Taylor, some time Bishop of Down and Con- 
nor, may not be out of place Eiere. A paragraph 
from the first section of his " Holy Dying" will 
properly introduce these : — 

" Every day's necessity colls for reparation of that 
portion which Death fe<l on all night, when we lay 
in his lap, and slept in his outer chambers. The 
very spirits of a man prey upon the daily portion of 
bread and flesh, and every meal is a rescue from one 
death, and lays up for another ; and while we think 
a thought we die ; and the clock strikes and reckons 
on our portion of elernity. We form our words with 
the breath of our nostrils ; we have tlie less to live 
upon for every word we speak. » • • 

' Nature hath given us one harvest every year, 
but Death hath two ; and the spring and the autumn 
send throngs of men and women to charnel-houses; 
ind all the summer long men are recovering from 
he evils of the spring, till the dog-days come, and 
then the Syrian star makes Uie summer deadly. And 
! fruits of autumn are laid up for all the year's 
provision ; and the man that gathers them, cats, and 
surfeits, and dies, and needs them not, and himself is 
laid up for eternity ; and be that escapes till winter, 
only stays for another opportunity, which the dis- 
tempers of that <|uarter minister to hun with great 
variety. Thus Death reigns m all llie portions of our 
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tinie. The autumn wilh its Fruits provides disorders 
fbr U&, and winter's cold turns them into sharp dis- 
»; and llie spring brings flowers to strew our 
Iiearse, and the summer gives green turf and bram- 
bles to bind upon our graves. Calentures and 
surfeits, colds and agues, are the four quarters of the 
year, and all minister to death ; and you can go no 
whidier but you tread on dead men's bones." 

Amidst all this accumulation of thoughts, power of 
diction, opulence of imagery, shitting of scenes, 
jUternale darkness and light, splendour, beauty, and 
horror, life, death, time, and eternity — the mind of 
the reader is bewildered, delighted, astonished, over- 
whelmed; and at length retires into itself exhausted, 
with very little recollection of the strange process 
hich it has undergone, while submitted to the spell 
of the orator. I say the orator, because, rich as the 
passage is ui poetical materials, there can hardly be 
pointed out more than two strokes of pure poetry in 
the whole : — " When we lay in Death's lap, and 
dcpt in his outer chambers :" and the offices of the 
Masons ; — " Autumn with its fruits jjiovitles dis- 
orders for us ; winter's cold twns them into sharp 
diseases; spring brings flowers to sfretti our hearse ; 
nimmer gives green turf and brambles to bind upon 
our graves." All the rest is rhetorical, the result of 
hard lliinking and strong memory, with little of quick 
bncy or deep feeling. There are seven pages of the 
ume kind in the context, which rather resemble an 
inventory of ideas and metaphors, than a select and 
l-harmonised array of such as would best impress 
miiid, and affect the heart, on the most solemn of 
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all subjects — man's mortality. And such is the 
general character of composition in the multitudinous 
works of this "old man eloquent." He is never 
carried away by the fervency of passion ; he always 
preserves presence of mind and self-possession ; he 
can draw upon the treasures of his imagination to 
any amount, and can multiply examples and iliuitra- 
tions at leisure, to enforce his arguments with what 
may be called " cumulative evidence." His crowded 
sentences are like piles of magnificent furniture in 
the upholsterer's show-rooms — not tastefully dis- 
posed in the halls and saloons of a royal palace. 
They resemble instruments of war, curiously dis- 
played in a national armoury — not glittering from 
afar, like those of well-appointed legions marching 
to battle. The sight of a single weapon, worn by a 
known hero, would impress the imagination more 
than the holiday spectacle of all the artillery in the 
tower, especially if the possessor had achieved some 
great feat wiih it. The sword of Goliath was glo- 
rious and terrible in the giant's own grasp; but was 
it not a thousand times more awful to look upon in 
the hand of David, the stripling, when he had cut off 
with it the head of him who alone seemed strong 
enough to wield it? It is not thuigs themselves, but 
the associations which they awaken, that constitute 
Uie spirit and essence of poetry. 

Hence, with all his genius, learning, and industry, 
Jeremy Taylor never could be a poet, because he 
never went beyond himself — beside himself, if you 
will. He lias put the ipiestiun beyond doubt : ho 
tried verse ; but his lines are like petrifactions, glit- 
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been struck out b}' tlie flash itself)> tliere is scarcely 
a phrase which could not have been employed in the 
humblest prose record of this conversation. Try the 
experintent : break up the rhythm, the only thing that 
constitutes the lines verse, and mark the issue ; the 
same sentiments will remain, in nearly the same words; 
yet the latter being differently collocated, nnd wanting 
the inimitable cadence of such verse as none but 
Shakspeare has been able to construct, the charm 
will be broken, and the pathos subdued, though no 
mutilation could destroy iL How much the power 
of poetry depends upon the nice inHections of rhythm 
alone may be proved, by taking the finest passages 
of Alilton or Shakspeare, and merely putting them 
into prose, with the least possible variation of the 
words themselves. The attempt would be like ga- 
thering up dewdrops which appear jewels and pearls 
on the grass, but run into water in the hand; the 
essence and the elements remain, but the grace, the 
sparkle, and the form are gone. 

Itut, inde))endent of the metrical arrangement of 
syllables, there is an indescribable mannerism which 
distinguishes poetry from prose. This may be best 
apprehended from an example, — it shall be an ill 
trious one, — of the same subject, treated with ci 
Kutnmate ability by the same hand, in story and in 
song. The tatter, however, though the poetry ia 
manifest in every clause, is not metrically rendered 
ID the only language through which it can be pr^ 
Bented here. 1 allude to the escape of the children 
of Israel out of Egypt, and their passage through the 
■Bed Sea. The history of this event is given in the 
E 6' 




Hebrew Poetry. 

We conclude that poetry, in its tecliiilcal fori 
must be verse. Verse is of various kinds, according 
to ihe language, the taste, and degree of civilisation 
among t)ie people who emploj' it. The most ancient 
and simple (apparently) is the Hebrew ; presui 
as we must, that the Psalms, Prophecies, and cei 
other portions of the Sacred Scriptui 
poetical in substance onlv, but that they are metrical 
in the original. The secret, however, wherein their 
rhythm consisted, is irrecoverably lost; the language 
itself being only preserved in the skeleton form of 
consonants, with a very inadequate supply of vowels; 
and the words (independent of the masoretic points) 
resembling, if the figure may be allowed, those 
cayed leaves which we find in the forest in winter, 
vhich nothing but fibres remain, like curious 
delicate net-work. But in the artful structure of 
sentences, in their melodious movement at times, 
more especially ii] tlieir corresponding members (i 
though every clause had its tally, every sound its 
echo, every image its refiection, and every iliouglit 
its double), we may discover that the poetical por- 
tions of tlie Old Testament are iu verse, of which 
.precise laws ore no longer remembered. 

I}ishop Lowtli, the greatest authority on tliis sul^ 
ject, says, — *' The harmony and true modulation 
depend upon a perfect pronunciation of the language, 
and a knowledge of the principles and rules of versi- 
fication ; and metre supposes an exact knowledge of 
the number and quantity of syllables, and, iu some 
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languages, of itccent. But the true prominciation of 
Hebrew is lost — lost to a degree far beyond what cao 
be the case of any European language preserved only 
in writing; for the Hebrew, like most Oriental lan- 
guages, expressing only the consonants, and being 
destitute of the vowels, has lain now for two thousand 
years mule, and incapable of utterance. Tlie number 
of syllabUi in a great many words is uncertain; the 
qtiantitij and accent are wholly unknown." — "The 
masofetical punctuation," which professes to supply 
the vowels, was formed a thousand years after the lan- 
guage had ceased to be spoken ; and is " discordant, 
in many instances, from the imperfect remains of a 
pronunciation of much earlier date, and bellei- au- 
thority, that of the Seventy, of Origen, and other 
writers;" and " it must be allowed, that no one, ac- 
cording to this, has been able to reduce the Hebrew 
poems to any kind of harmony," 

It is certain that Hebrew verse did not include 
rhyme; the terminations of the lines, when they are 
most distinct, never manifesting any thing of the kind. 
Acrostic, or Atphabetical arrangement, as in the 
llSth Psalm, is found in several instances; and was 
adopted, no doubl, for the purpose of aiding the 
memory of the learner, or the reciter. 

Parallelism is a principle feature in Hebrew 
Terse : — 

" He spake, and it was done; He commanded, 
mnd it stood fast." — Ihalm xxxiii. 9. 

" Let the wicked forsake his way, and the un- 
righteous man his thoughts: and let him return 
unto the Lord, and He will have mercy u 
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and to our God, for He will abundantly pardon." — 
ha. Iv. 7. 

Every phrase, indeed almost every word, has its 
response in these quotations. I have chosen the 
common version, in preference to that of the learned 
Prelate, because it is more simple (in the foregoing 
and following cases), and, from being familiar, is 
more easdy intelligible when addressed to ikc car. 
That organ, though marvellously quick in appra- 
hending sounds, and their collocation, lo 'inliick if 
has been accustomed, finds it exceedingly difficult to 
follow (in verse especially) new phrases and strange 
thoughts. On the other hand, in reading, (he tye 
can dwell more intensely on the distinct verbiage; 
having, in this respect, tlie advantage of the ear, be- 
cause in moving along the little horizon of the page, 
it catches glimpses of words to come, while it retains 
the receding traces of those that are passe<l ; and thus 
is enabled to gather up the meaning, as it unfolds, 
from the scope both of the text and the context : for 
sight, like 

" The Bpider'g touch, so extjuisitely fine. 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line;" 

JSstay on Man. 

whereas the ear can only connect the successive 
sounds as they are pronounced, with those that ore 
gone by, which ore often imperfectly caught, and 
more faintly remembered, as the discourse proceeds. 
I make the remark here, but apply it generally to tlie 
passages of verse which I may quote in tliese papers; 
having (for the most part} deliberately chosen lliose 
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I which may be deemed common-place, because such 
will be best understood by the hearers, from my in- 
effective recitation. 

Bishop Lowth exhibits various forms of Hebrew 

Stnnzas (manifestly such to the eye, and not allo- 

[ lather imperceptible by the ear), consisting of two, 

three, four, and even five lines, admirably implicated 

I and sjmmetrjcal, from the disposition of the paral- 

[ lelisms and other poetic symbols. 

ArUilhesis is the second characteristic of Hebrew 
I verse. The Book of Proverbs abounds with this 
[■ l^ure. 

*' Hope deferred makclh the heart sick ; but when 
( the desire conieth, it is a tree of life." — PreK. xiii. 
12. 

" Tlie mountains shall depart, and the hills shall 
be removed; but my kindness shall not depart from 
thee, neither shall the covenant of my peace be 
removed.'* — /*«. liv. 10. 

Amptificaticm is the third prevailing feature. 
" As the cloud is consumed, and vanisheth away; 
so he that goeth down to the grave shall come up 
no more. He shall return no more to his house; 
neither shall his place know him any more." — 
JoA, vii. 9, 10. 

" How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob ! and thy 
tabernacles, O Israel ! As the valleys are they 
spre.-ul forth ; as gardens by the river side ; as the 
trees of lign-aloes which the Lord hath planted, and 
as cedar-trees besidcthe waters." — Numbers, xxiv. 56. 
Compare the harmonious cadences of this fine 
prose in our own old version of Holy Writ, with the 
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halting, dancing, lumbering, grating, nondescript 
paragraphs in Macplierson's Ossian. 

Greek and Latin Prosodj/, 

The metres of Greek and Uonian verse are the 
glories of those two languages : tlie one, the most 
copious, opulent, and flexible ; the other, the most 
condensed and energetic of any that are well known. 
These two tongues contain treasures of literattire, 
esteemed by the learned above all that time has 
spared oF the works of past generations ; principally, 
no doubt, for their intrinsic value, but partly, also, 
on account of their rarity and antiquity; and yet 
more so from the impulse of our own early prejudices 
in their favour, and those noble, venerable, and 
beautiful affinities which they hold'with all that 

" Seems wisest, virtuousest, discretest, best," 

MlLTOH. 

among the most extraordinary people of the old 
world; living, as they did, in the light of nature, 
but under circumstances peculiarly favourable to 
the development of every kind of talent; who cul- 
tivated all the fine arts, and carried, as we have 
ocular demonstration, history, eloquence, poetry, 
architecture, and sculpture, even to the vanishing 
point of perfection. Nor, in the abstruse sciences, 
were their attainments less admirable; while, in 
music and painting — from contemporaneous testi- 
mony and analogy with their other accomplish- 
ments — we may presume, that they had reach ed 
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I exquisite proficiency ; j-et, from llieir ignorance 

f tlioroiigh bass in llie one, and the perfect manage- 

llBent of lights anil shadows in the other, it is difficult 

I to imagine that in tliese they could compete with the 

I greatest masters and practitioners of modem limes. 

The construction of Greek and Latin verse is J 
pretty well understood ; indeed, the theory may be | 
considered as quite made out by rule and precedent; 
but, after all, the true pronunciation of both languages 
having been in a great degree forgotten, our mode 
of giving utterance to their metres must be exceed- 
ingly Imperfect; although we can ascertain the num- 
ber of syllables in every word, and designate the 
quantity of each syllable; and notwithstanding the 
wonderful precision with which the most doubtful 
and difficult passages can be analysed ; the most c( 
rupt amended, if not restored ; and the authenticity 
even of accredited readings tried by tests as subtle, 
and almost as infallible, as those employed in modem 
chemistry. Nothing, indeed, in human learning, 
human sagacity, or human taste, is more remarkable 
than the skill manifested by the Bentleys and Per- 
sons of our days, in detecting all tlic niceties of n 
dead language; yet, from the very circumstances of 
tlie language being dead. — though the anatomy of 
every nerve and sinew be correctly demonstrated, — 
the life itJtelf being gone, something must he wanting 
which cannot be seen, and ttie absence of which 
must be felt. Hence our perception of classical 
rhythm must be rendered so defective, that the most 
perfect tact of verbal criticism is but like the fine 
toudi of Uie blind msD, whereby he ascertains the 
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forms of substances submilted to it, while there is, 
in his apprehension, an undetinable nccesMon of 
knowledge possessed by others, which could only be 
communicated to him by the opening of his eyes, — 
though what that phrase means, in reference to a 
^fijih sense which he has not, he can no more conceive 
than we can of a sixth which does not exist. 

The difference between the common reading and 
the scanning, according to the laws of prosotly, of a 
Greek or Latin hexameter line (for example) is so 
great with modern scholars, that it is almost as diiS- 
cult to imagine how these could have been rendered 
correspondent, so as to make the ancient pronunci- 
ation the same in prose and in verse (as it must have 
been, and as it is in everj- living tongue), — it \s 
almost as difficult to imagine how this could have 
been, as how such light ifiight be let in to the mind's 
eye of a man born blind, as would supply the lack of 
sight to his bodily eye, and enable him, without the 
latter, to distinguish colours, or even to conceive the 
idea of colour. 

The diSerent methods of pronouncing the learned 
languages, which obtain among scholars of different 
nations, according to the alphabetical sounds of their 
own, make them barbarians to one another when 
they wuuld converse in Greek or Latin. Our 
countrymen, especially, must be nearly unintelligible 
to continentals, in much of their utterance of those 
very words, on the collocation of which all (in their 
lieculiar way) dwell with rapture, and expatiate with 
eloquence. I speak of the general extravagant style 
of classical critics, -~- with which no other theme can 




inspire them. Hence, however perfect in theory 
modern prosody may be, in practice it stumbles on 
the threshold ; and it is perhaps a. thousand years or 
since a iine of Homer or Virrril lias been re- 
j>eated in the same manner as Virgil or Homer would 
( spoken it, — that is, with the sound which the 
or the other had in his ear when he composed 
It is even a question, whether the most sonorous 
Ibid magnificent period of Cicero could now be 
Tead so as the orator himself would have easily un- 
derstood it. 

This is an exceedingly curious and complex subject, 
id i)uile unfit to be discussed in a popular essay, 
sre the writer himself confidently master of it^ 
vhich he pretends not to be. It is, however, ne- 
cessary to state, that, notwithstanding our doubts, or 
ttt speak plainly, our ignorance, of the manner in 
irhich Greek and Latin metres were recited, when a 
Aigle line — an hexameter for instance — might 
Tsry from thirteen to seventeen syllables, so that six 
consecutive lines might be of so many different 
lengths, while the minor changes are scarcely com- 
imtable, — there yet is found among the relics of 
tiossical song, whether read with the accents obser^-ed 
ito prose, or according to the technical rules of metr^ 
■Dch accordance, strength, flexibility, and sweetness, 
in the combination and succession of sounds, that we 
leel, though we cannot tell how — we feel that there 
Vas a harmony, grace, and perfection in ancient 
moiber*) which modern lnngiiages, in their best 
■, have few capabilities of rivalling, 
V 2 
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The incompetence of the latter may be traced, 
[irimaril^', to the fact, thai, with the exception oF the 
German, none of the western and southern European 
dialects will sustain Uie length of an hexameter Hnej 
and, consequently, must fail in all the other modes of 
verse measured by a standard so delicate and variable 
as qjtanlift/. In English, syllabic quantity, and e%'en 
accents, are so undefined, that, according to the taste 
of the writer, both may be ruled at pleasure, if he 
have but an car, at once so experienced aud sensi- 
tive, to modulate his cadences in such a manner that, 
by the flow of the preceding syllables, the reader 
shall be prepared to fall inevilably upon the precise 
rbyllim which he had predetermined for the line. 
This, however, is so rarely achieved, lliat, in our 
anapaestic or dactylic verse (except in the most mono- 
tonous strains), it is scarcely possible for a goo<l 
reader, even when the verse is good, to ruu througli 
half a dozen couplets without stumbling half as many 
times. All attempts, therefore, to frame poems with 
our brief, unfettered, Saxon idioms, on the principles 
of those in the learned languages, must be hoj>eless. 
Men of the greatest skill have miscarried here; and 
I know not that success were desirable, since it could 
not be attained, except by enthralling with foreign 
fetters our free-born British speech. 

Not having a modern example at hand, — though 
the enterprise has been effected with as much goo<l 
sjiecd as our slipiwry tongue would allow, by Dr. 
Soutbey, — 1 shall offer a few lines of Sir Philip 
Sidney's, from a pastoral in his Arcadia j a book 
once celebrated by all the wiu and beauties of on age 
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I W" gallantry, though probably not read ilirough by 
hi of either class during the lost half century: — 

' Lady, reserved by the heavens, to do pastors' companie 

honour, 

Joyning your sweete voice to the ruroll Muse of a desart, 

Here you fully do finde this strange operation of love. 

How to the woods Love runnes, as well as rides lo llie 

Neither he beares reverence to a prhice, nor pity to a 

But, like a point in the midst of a circle, ig still of a 

All to a lesson he draws, neither hills nor caves can 
avoid him." 

I These lines are not amiss ; but who could survive an 
I Diad of them? One great defect in our English 
I tongue (heart of oak as it is in strength and tough- 
ss), is the paucity of spondees in its vocabulary. 
Without these, no hexameter can close well, or be 
well balanced in its progress. Under such a dis- 
abititv, our language becomes supple and languid in 
ancient metres, instead of elastic and rebounding to 
its natural tone, alUr the utmost flexure or tension 
which the laws of such labours reijuire. 



Modem Metres and Forms of Verse. 

It is not needful, nor would tt he expedient, to 
trouble the audience before me with any detailed 
iccoiint of the different species of ver^e In our own 
and other contemporary languages. Suffice it to say, 
ifaat though quanliti/ is not altogether discarded, tt is 
r 3 
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comparatively little employed in the construction of 
vernacular poetry. When happily managed, lio»-- 
ever, a slight infusion of it greatly enriches and 
ennobles some of our measures, especially in llie 
hardy and intricate rhythm of blank verse ; but it 
requires fine tai>te, and an imperial command of apt 
and con6uent words, to venture far beyond the 
avoidance of crude elisions, such as make our beau- 
tiful English barbarous to the eye and horrid to the 
ear. Milton fiequenlly innovates upon the high har- 
monies of his accented verse witli the substitution ol 
ipianlilies; sometimes difficult at first sight to nmster, 
but generally admirable in effect, and heightening, 
even when liarshest, llie majesty of his strains — like 
a momentary crash of discord, thi-own, by the skilful 
organist, into the full tide of instrumental ni 
which gives inlenser sweetness to what follows. 1 
when he represents Satan among his summoned 
legions, — 

" Godlike shapcfli and fonna 
Excelling human, princely dignities. 
And powers that erst in heaven sat on thrones," 

be thus depicls their leader: — 

" He, above the rest, 
In shsfM and gesture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tower : — his form had not yet lost 
All her original brightness, nor appear'd 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and the' excesa 
Of glory' obscured." 

Parodi»e Lost, book i. 

In this brief clause there are no less ihnn four su- 
IwmumcrBry syllttbles in ao many successive lines, if 
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verse is to be computed by the fingers, and not by 
melodious pulsations of sound, true to time, and 
touching the ear within a given space. This fine 
image would, indeed, resemble its prototype, as de- 
•cribed in the sequel, and be " shorn of its beams," 
it^ instead of " stood like a tow-er," we were to read, 
stood like a tow'r;" for " all its original bright- 
!ss," *' all its orig'nal brightness ;" but es{>ecially if 
we were to curtail the article, and for " glory " sub- 
stitute " light ;" saying for "the' excess of glory' 
obscured," " M' excess of light obscured;" whicli 
would be according to mere numerical metre. 

Though a little out of place, as it crosses our way^i 
I cannot refrain from pointing out a most singulas 
prosopopoiea which occurs in this passage, but which 
ia so eclipsed by the shaded splendour of the context, 
Bs perhaps never before to have attracted critical 
notice: — 

" His form had not yet lost 
All htr original brighlness ! " 

Here the very person of the fallen Angel is personi' 
•Jted, as though that were but an acciWcn^of his nature, 
not himself, and " the intellectual being" were as 
^tinct from it as the soul of man is from his body. 
This, indeed, is a necessary condition of presenting 
qiirits in any mode apprehensible by the s 

Another line of Milton's has been quoted aa full I 
to overflowing with quantity : — 

" O'er many a frofcn, many a fiu'ry Alp." 
F 4 
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Here tkiiieen distinct syllables occupy Ihc time and 
place of tea only. But the boldest and most suc- 
cessful sally of the kind, in which he. achieves a 
triumph for his mother tongue, and exalts it almost 
to rank with Homer's, occurs in the menace of the 
spectre at bell-gates to Satan, attempting to pass them. 
Death, 

" that other shape. 
If shape it might be call'd, that shape had none 
Distinguishable' in member, joint, or limb," 

thus threatens the Arch- Fiend : — 

" Back to thy punishment. 
False fugitive I and to thy speed add wings. 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, — or, with one stroke of tins dart. 
Strange horror seize thee', and pangs un felt before." 

The hand of a master is felt through every move- 
ment of this sentence, especially towards the close, 
where it seems to grapple with the throat of the 
reader; the hard s'ncra/o stops, that well nigh lake 
the breath, in attempting to pronounce " or, with 
one stroke of this dart," are followed by an explo- 
sion of sound in the last line, like a heavy discharge 
of artillery, in which, though a full syllable is inter- 
polated even at the cesural pause, it is carried off 
nlmost without the reader perceiving the surplus* 
Bge.— 

" Strange horror seise Uiee', and pangs unfelt before." 
I will not expatiate. 
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But these redundancies, though allowable in he- 
,^lc, and commendable in dramatic, are seldom to be 
.tolerated in lyric poetry ; so that, on the whole, our 
verse must be modulated by accent, not hy ({uantity, 
.^jexcept in the free and frequent use of such words and 
jihrases as ** heaven, power, spirit," and a few others, 
'hich are feeble when employed as dissyllables, but 
enrich the harmony when employed as one; that ia, 
wheu uttered distinctly, but in the time of one. 
The phrase " many a," is sanctioned by a similar 
licence : — 

" Full many a flower is born to blush unseen. 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

GSAY. 

Here " many a flower," Jii'e syllables, absolutely 
itnnds in the place of three ,■ and a clear tongne will 
touch upon each so delicately that a common ear 
must feel the beauty of their full expression, and 
Jibbor the elision of a pretended supernumerary 
^»oweI. 

9 On tlie brevity of metrical lengths in modern lan- 
■gUBges, it may be added, that English Iambic verse 
'^]will seldom bear drawing out into more than teu 
fijllables. Yet our elder poets composed long works 
in twelve, and even fourteen. Chapman's version of 
.the iltad is in the latter measure: — 

Achitlct baneful wrath, O goddcKs ! that imposed 
Infinite sorrow* on the Greeks, and many brave souls 

losed 
From breasts herolque ; gent them far to that invisible 

That no tight comforts, and their limbs to dogs and 
vultures gave." 

F S 
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Drayton's Pol jolbion — a work once famous, though 
now scarcely known except by its uncouth name — is 
1 twelves. It is, indeed, one of the most leametl 
and ingenious poems in the langunge, and unique in 
literature; being a treasure-house of topographic, 
antiquarian, and traditional lore, which the heavy 
versification alone was sufficient to sink into neglect, 
even if public taste had not changed since the nge of 
garrulity, which it was written to instruct and enter- 
tain. The slag-chase in the forest of Ardcn is a 
masterpiece of its kind. These are the opening 
lines : — 

" Now when the hart doth hear 
The ofl en -bellowing hounds to vent his secret leir, 
He, rousing, rushcth out, and through the brakes doth 

As though up by the roots the busheti he would rive ; 
And ihrougli the cumbrous thicks, as fearfully he 

He, with his branched head, the tender gaplinga shakes. 
That, sprinkling their moist pearls, do seem to weep : — 
When, after goes the cry, with yellings loud and deep. 
That all the forest rings, and every neighbouring place, 
And there is not a hound but felleth to the chase ; 
Uechnting with his horn", which then the hunter cheers, 
While still tlie lusty stag his high-pnlni'd head upbears, 

.a body showing state, his unbent knees upright. 
Expressing, from all beasts, his courage in the fight." 

Pols/oiliion, soug xiii. 

The line of fourteen syllables has long been aban- 
doned ; but out of it sprang the easiest of all our 
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lyric staves — the " common measure," as it is 
called, allernately of eigiit and six syllables, the 
(lirUion occurring where the cesurn almost neces- 
sarily fell in the old form. The line of twelves is also 
become obsolete, except as occasionally interpolated 
witli the heroic standard of ten, or employed in stanzas 
of unequal numbers. In the former case it was called 
the "Alexandrine," and was introduced almost ex- 
clusively in triplets at the close of long pcriodi>. 
Though much used by Dryden, few of his successors 
: deemed the precedent valid ; indeed, it is plain 
that he himself oflen used it from slovenliness, to 
catch the overflowings of thought, when he was in 
too great baste to train it through those regular 
chaiioeU, which no versifier had ever greater facility 
to command than Dryden, when he was not uTiling 
against time to his own loss, • — for Time, like the 
tortoise in the race with the hare, has overtaken the 
fleet-footed bard, and avenged his own wrongs by 
obliterating almost all the hurried footsteps of his 
»mpelitor. 

TTit Spenserian Slanza and the Sonnet. 

The twelve-syllable line, however, ha5 lately risen 
again to distinction in the Si^nserian stanza, which 
Thomson, in his Castle of Indolence — certainly 
not in one of his fits of indolence — had ventured to 
revive. This, though complex and difficult in con- 
Btruction, has become a favourite one for long narra- 
tive, since the resurrection of genuine poetrj-, after 
its long intermediate state of suspended animation 
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(wilh a few brief waking intervals) between the death 
of Pope and the appearance of Cowper. The cir- 
cumstance is the more retnarkahle, becaQse Spenser 
himself — great, admirable, and unrivalled as he is 
in some respects — had long ceased to be popular. 
The stanza itself is a very curious knot which re- 
quires the nicest skill to tie gracefully. In forni it is 
as compact as the Italian sonnet, with this difference, 
— that the stanza is unique, whereas the sonnet is 
double. The latter consists of two quartrains and 
two triplets; and the harmony of the whole would 
be broken, not only by the addition or retrenchment 
of a line, but even by a less rigid arrangement of 
rhymes and clauses, in the fourteen lines of which it 
is composed. Tiie Spenserian stanza is likewise so 
finely proportioned, and so artfully implicated) that 
no single rhyme can be withdrawn or appended, nor 
its station varied, without dissolving the musical effwri 
of the whole. The sonnet is a poetical air in two 
parts, the stanza Is a strain in one ; each perfect in 
its kind, but only good when veiy good. 

The Spenserian stanza, allerall that has been done 
to support its credit, and though it Is the richest and 
most sonorous, perhaps, that could be invenled, 
becomes occasionally wearisome both to the poet 
«nd the reader, even when in (he hands of a master. 
No wonder, then, that tlie inexperienced adventurer 
oilen sinks under this cumbrous harness, or that his 
readers lose half of the poetry of a paragraph in 
hunting alter the sense, weakened, obscured, nntl 
embarrassed, as it may be, by inverted construction, 
uncouth phraseology, and inadequate expression. 
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adopted to compress or expand the lines in order to 
meet tlie rhymes due at the prescribed points. In a 
language so poor in inflections as our own, it is not 
prudent to introduce more tlian three rhymes at the 
most in the same verse, and these should be placed 
at moderate intervals. In the stanza before us there 
are four similar ones between the second and the 
seventh lines, interwoven with two of diflerent kinds, 
of which one echoes to the ending of the first line, 
and the oilier must be in consonance with those of 
the laxf couplet. It follows, that from the number 
and remoteness of these corresponding terminations, 
the meaning and the verbiage can seldom keep pace 
with each other; but, for the sake of jingling at the 
proper stages, they must ride and tie alternately (as 
two countrymen, with but one horse between them, 
sometimes do) to the end of the journey. I decline 
to give a specimen, because it would take up too 
much time to analyse ; otherwise I could show the 
sense absolutely halting on foot in Ikejcrst line, while 
the diction rides post to the end of the l/iird to catch 
a rhyme ; then the sense takes its turn, and, mounting 
at the commencement of the/ourth tine, proceeds full 
gallop {though we nearly lose sight of it in the dust 
and cloud of words) to the final syllable of the con- 
cluding line. 

'ITiis fault, rather of the measure than of the min- 
strel, prevails more or less through the most cele- 
brated compositions of late audiors in the Spenserian 
stanza, — a disadvantage greatly to their own preju- 
judice, as well as protluctive of much peri)lexity to 
iheir readers. The highest pleasure communicated 
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by poetry is experienced from the jfrd impression of 
its words, images, and eentimenls, clearly and instant- 
aneously understood. If the novelty of the thought 
he past before the reader can comprehend the fono 
of words in which it appears, though both the no- 
velty and the beauty of the passage may strike him, 
they will not strike him al once, but successively, — the 
novelty first, the beauty afterwards; — nor will either, 
singly, be felt so forcibly, as each, distinctly, would 
have been in combination with the other. Tliis will 
bold true with regard to all works of literature in 
the vernacular tongue. The slowness with which we 
ent«r into the peculiar meaning of words, and the 
expected gradations by which the elegancies of 
thought and diction are disclosed to us in a foreign 
idiom, will not invalidate the observation ; for the 
pleasure derived from tliis kind of reading b difiereut 
in nature as well as in degree from the former. The 
perusal of a poem in a strange tongue is an «flbrt 
of spontaneous study — a strong and healthful exer- 
cise of mind, memory, and reflection ; whereas a 
poem in our own ought to be a solace from se^-erer 
tasks, and almost a passive recreation of the heart or 
tlie fancy. 

It is due to Spenser to give the model of this 
exquisite but intricate stanza, from his own grest 
work, and I take the first that occurs in tlie " Faerie 
Queen e." 

" Loi 1 the man, whose Muse wbilome did maskc. 
As time her taught, in lowly she[iheBrdi' weed*. 
Arc now eiiforst, e furre unfiiler taske, 

For tnimpetB filcrne to change mine oaten raedl, 
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AnJ sing of kniglils' and ladies' gentle deeds ; 
^\'hlHe praises, having slept in silence long, 
Me, all- too- mean, the sacred Muse areeda 

To blazon broade amongst her learned throng ; 
Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize my song." 
Faerie Queene, book i. canto L 

A few words more concerning the sonnet. There 
is not a popular one in the KiigHsli language ; there 
are hundreds in the Italian. Whence comes this 
disparity ? — Many of the best sonnetij of our 
greatest authors — Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, Gray, 
Cowper, and Wordsworth — are exceedingly unequal 
in their texture, obscure in their verbiage, and lum- 
bering in the motion of their verse. Tlie Italian 
ones remarkably contrast with these ; being distin- 
guished, even above other poetic compositions in that 
most delicate, voluble, and melodious tongue, by ex- 
quisite finish in respect to diction, clear development 
of the one fine thought which they enclose, and the 
musical succession of cadences carried through to the 
last syllable of the fourteen lines, — lines so admir- 
ably arranged, that the place of each in the tune (if 
we may so speak) can be almost known by the ear, as 
well as by the correspondence of rhyme, and connec- 
tion of sentiment. The sonnet, therefore, has been 
unworthily depreciated in England, because it has 
been imperfectly exhibited by English writers j pailly 
from the difficulty of furnishing relays of rliyme to 
meet at the appointed stations, and partly from the 
Procrustean model, on exact attention to which the 
perfection of the sonnet depends. 

If it be Bsked, Why should a sonnet be confined to 
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fourteen lines rather than any other number? 1 
know not that the question can be better answered 
than by asking another, — Why should the height oT 
a Cortntliion column be ten diameters? The cestus 
of Venus must be of some particular length, both to 
fit and to adorn the person of the goddess : a hand- 
breadth taken away would have left it scanty, and a 
hand-breadth superadded would have made it redun- 
dant. The quota of lines, and the arrangement of 
rhymes and pauses, alrendy established in the regular 
sonnet, have been deemed, after the experience of 
five centuries, incapable of improvement by exten- 
sion or reduction; whUe the form itself lias been 
proved to be the most convenient and graceful that 
ever was invented, for disclosing, embellishing, and 
encompassing the noblest or the loveliest, the gayest 
or the gravest idea, that genius, in its happiest mo- 
ments of rapture or of melancholy, could inspire. The 
employment of this form by the finest Italian poets, 
for expressing, with pathos and power irresistibly 
their selectest and purest conce|>tions, is an argument 
of fact against all speculative objections, in favour of 
the intrinsic excellence and unparalleled perfection of 
the sonnet. 

Our contemporary, Mr. Wordsworth, (whatever 
may have been done before him,) has redeemed the 
English language from the opprobrium of not ad- 
mitting the legitimate sonnet in its severest, as well as 
its most elegant, consiruction. The following, though 
according to the strictest precetlents, and therefore 
the least agreeable to unaccustomed ears, is full of 
deep harmony, strong sentiment, and chastised, yet 




impassioned, feeling. The Tyrolese, amiilst their 
Alpine fastnesses, are represented as returning tliis 
loftr answer to ihe insulling demand of unconditional 
surrender to French invaders. If their own moun- 
tains had spoken, they could not have replied more 
majestically : — 

" The land we, from our fathers, had in trust, 
And to our children will transmit, or die ; 
Tf'i-i is our maxim, l/iia our piety ; 
And God and Nature say that it is just : 
Thit *hicli we would perform in arms, we miat .' 
Wc read the dictate in the Infant's eye. 
In the Wife's smile ; and in the placid sky. 
And at our feet, amid the silent dust 
Of them that were before us. Sintj aloud, 
OLD SONGS — the precious music of the heart! 
Give, herds and flocks, your voices to the wind. 
While we go forth, a self-devoted crowd. 
With weapons in the fearless hand, to' assert 
Our virtue, and to vindicate mankind." 
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Alliterative English Verse. 

f^NOLiSB rei'se may be constiijcted according to Uiree 
fornis, — nliiterative, with rlijme, or simply metrical 
(blank, as il U called). 

" Pierce Plowman's Vision," by William Lang- 
lande, who lived in the reigns of Edward III. and 
Richard II., and published hU poem about the year 
1350, is the largest specimen of alliterative poetry 
bequeathed to us from remote times. This kind of 
versification is founded upon Icelandic and Anglo- 
Saxon models; and neither depends for its effect 
upon the quantity of the syllables, their number, 
their particular accent, nor yet their rhyming termin- 
ations, but consists in an artful repetition of the same 
sounds, at least three times in each dbtich. Tlie 
lines, likewise, have a certain slipshod cadence, with 
a marked cesura about the middle of each; and, 
on tlie whole, they read much more like Creek or 
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Roman measures than any others in our language. 
A brief sample will be found not altogether unagree- 
able to modern ears. Much of Chaucer, on account 
of bis lame metres, is harder to be read than the 
following: — 

" Tliui roMd in russet, 1 roamed about, 
All a »umnier-sea»)n, to seeke Do-wel, 
And freyned * full oft, of folke that I mette. 
If any wight wist where Do-ioel was at innc f ; 
And what man he might be, of many I asked ; 
Was never wight, as I went, that me wysh J could 
Where this laddie lenged^ lease or more, 
Till it befel on a Fryduy, two fryers 1 metle, 
Maistcrs of the minours, men of grcate wytte ; 
I hals^d hem hendlye 1|, as I had lern^d. 
And prayud hem for charitie, or they passed furthur, 
If they knewe any courte or counlrye as they went, 
Where that Do-wel <lH'elleth, do me to wytte ^, 
For they be men on this moulde, that most wide waike. 
And knowe countries and courtei, and many kinne's 

places. 
Both princes' pal laces, and poore mennes cotes, 
And Do-wtl and Do-evil, whefe they dwel both. 

— ' Amongst ut,' quoth the minours, ' that man is 
d we Hinge, 
And ever hath, us I hope, and ever shall hereafter." 

— ' Crndta^ quod 1, as a clarke and cumsed to dis- 

And said him iotheley, ' Seplie$ in die cadil Jtutu*,' 
• Seven sythes"",' said the Boke, ' synneth the right- 
full,' 
And who so lynneth, I say, dueth evil, as men tbinketh, 
And Dth^cel and Do-evil may not dwell together ; 



• F.a(]iured. -f- Dwelt. X TcU. 

D Saluted them kindly, 1 To inform me 
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Ergo, he is not alway among you fryer*. 



other whyle ebewher 



o wyshen the people.' 



He 

' I shall say thee, my Sonne,' said the fryer tlian, 
' How seven iytbeE, the sadde * man on a day »yn- 

neth, 
By a forvisnef," quod the fryer, ' I sliall thee faire 

shewe ; 
— Let bryng a man in a botte J amid the brode water ; 
The winde and the water the botte waging J, 
Make a man many a time to fail and to siande: 
For stands he never so stifTe, he stumbleth if he move; 
And yet he is safe and sounde, and so him bchoveth; 
For if he arise the rather, and raght to the steer. 
The winde would with the water the botie overthrow. 
And then were his life lost through latches of him- 

selfe. [| 

Our elder poets often availed themselves of " apt 
alliteration's artful aid," (as Churchill significantly 
calls it,) in their minor pieces : — 



' The life is long, that lothsomely doth last. 
The dolefull duyes draw slowly to their date 
The present panges and painful! plagues forepast, 
Yielde griefe aye greene to stablish thb estate.' 



Shnkspeare has many fine touches of this poetii 
seasoning, which, indeed, U seldom otherwise thau 
pleasing, when unobtrusively thrown in. If llie 
vowel I be pronounced in the substantive "ir/nrf," 
as tt is in the verb " to wind," the effect of the 




> Sober. f A timile. ^ A boat. 

Rocking the bMt. || By hit own 
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double allileration in the fullowing line will be ex- 
ceedingifly impressive : — 

" The churlish ctiiiiiiig of the wintry wind." 

To show how subtle ihe charm of extjuislte verse 
may be, let " wind" be pronounced with the usual 
flat i, and the " wintry wind " will be hardly endur- 
able. 

Later poets, even the most eminent, have not dis- 
dmned to employ this pretty artifice. Gray, one nf 
the most faslidioiis of the tribe, was even fund of it. 

" Ruin seize thee, ruthlcGS king ! 

Confusion on thy banners wait ; 
Tliough fann'il by conquest's crimson wing. 
They mock the air with idle state." 

Alliteration, open or occult, may be traced through 
every turn of this brief paragraph. 

Voung, in his most sombre lucubrations, and epi- 
grammatic arguments, pl.iys with allitcratives in his 
own (juaint way : — 

" Fondness fur fame is avarice of air !" 



Rhi/med Verse. 

Our national verse may be written cither wiih 
rhyme or without it. By universal usage, however, 
rhyme seems to be almost indispensable in lesser 
metres, to distinguish the lines la recitation, and give 
n certain finish to the cadence of each; as though the 
strain were set to some kind of music, which played 
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during the delivery, but called not off attention from 
the subject, the thoughts, nor the language ; — as con- 
versation may be carried on in a drawing-room, while 
lowj Bweet, undisturbing instrumental harmony in the 
vestibule, or under the window, is heard, though not 
listened to, all the time. In fact, rhyme is a running 
bass accompaniment, that wonderfully ai<ls the ^trit 
and melody of the song, llirougliout whicli, without 
being distinctly regarded, it is, nevertheless, so in- 
terfused, that if it be suspended for a single note, 
the spell is broken ; and tieble, alt, tenor, — soaring, 
sinking, swelling, or passing by the most subtle 
transitions through the whole diapason of their 
range, — seem to wnnt the sustaining power which 
kept them afloat and accordant. But rhyme ought 
ever to be subdued, and made subsidiary to the 
richer and more varied rhythm of the lines: for the 
instant it becomes conspicuous by its singularity, it 
attracts attention from the theme to the mechanism 
of the verse ; and offering no more than a tinkling, 
momentary sound to the ear, it either displeases at 
once as nn interruption, or soon becomes offensive 
because it is frivolous. It hymes should be employed as 
expletives, — graceful only when they are not reflected 
upon ; or, rather, as an element of composition, 
resembling air, light, health, and other of the higher 
and more essential requisites of happy existence, 
which are breathed, seen, enjoyed, without disturb- 
ing the common tenour of our feelings. When thus 
adapted, rhyme becomes an ingredient, so eciuallj 
blended with the other constituent parts of good 
verse, ns to do its office not less quietly, por !cs8 
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efiectively, in itpliolding the general harmony, than 
die articles of nouns, auxiliaries of verbs, and other 
Email words, which occur over and over, again and 
again, id all kinds of discourse, &s well as literary 
composiliun, and not less in prose than in poetry. 
These particles, though noticed by nobody, unless 
bunglingly brought in, are nevertheless felt by all 
to be absolutely necessary for the purpose of con- 
necting, adjusting, and filling up the verbal import 
of every sentence. 

Rhyme may be a snare to idle versiBers, with 
wbooi, 

" One line for sense, and one for rhyme, 
Are quite sufficient at one time :" 

These it may betroy into verbosity ; while 

" The mob of gentlemen who write with ease" 

may be tempted, by its " fatal facility," to copy the 
practice of Eikanah Settle, 

*■ Who faggoted his notions as they fell, 

And if ihey rhymed and rattled, all was well." 
Drydeit. 

But the genuine poet, who knows how " to build 
ihe lofty r/a/me," in the higher as well as the 
vulgar sense of the word, — he, in the search after 
consonant endings, will start many a noble image and 
idea, while he is only pursuing a sound. So fnr from 
being seduced to attenuate his matter for tlie accom- 
modation of recurring points, where the rhymes 
ronst strike in like oars in rowing, which, while thhy 
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leatlier the surge, and make it flash in the sun, im- 
pel the boat onward, and accompany the soiig of the 
seamen, — the genuine poet, of whom we speak, — 
like Pope, the greatest master of rhyme in our own, 
or perhaps in any language, because in none other 
is it so (liflicult, shy, and perverse*, — will delibe- 
rately prefer it, for the remarkable reason which he 
States in the introduction to his *' Essay on MaitT" 
because of its ptmer of compression .' Hear him : — 

" If I could flatter myself that this Essay has any 
merit, it is in steering betwixt the extremes of doc- 
trines seemingly opposite ; in passing over terms 
utterly unintelligible, aod in forming a temperate 
yet not inconsistent, and a short yet not imperfect, 
system of ethics. This I might have done in prose; 
but I chose verse, and even r/iymej for two reasons. 
The one will appear obvious ; — that principles, max- 
ims, or precepts, so written, both strike the reader 
more strongly at first, and are more easily retained 
by him afterwards. The other may seem odd, but 
it is true; — 1 found that \ cotdd express them morr 
sfior/lj/ this way than in prose itself i and nothing is 
more certain, than tliat much of the force as well as 



• In proof of this may be tnctitioncd the simple i 
of plural nouiu ending in ihe conaonant *, while ia ivrti, the 
usunl termination of the third penon dnpular, present lenae. 
(that which of all other* occurs the ollenest) ii the MnW'. Tlli* 
is a source of perpetual sorrow and plague to raetre^nongHVi 
nnd probably curtails the available rhjnies in the English tooguCi 
one fourth of what they might be, were the unmanagtdile t 
eqiuUy the terminatioa of nther singuUr or plural noun* and 
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grace of arguments or instructions depends on their 
conciseness." 

To this may be added, that if poets understood 
tlie secret of compression thus ingeniously ex- 
poun<te<t, and if they practised it after the example 
of their preceptor, — poetry, instead of being the 
dullest, heaviest, and least attractive species of liter- 
ature to the great mass of readers, which I do not 
liesttate to acknowledge that it is, would be, nt least, 
as generably acceptable as imaginative and intellec- 
tual prose. It is not. " Do you like poetry ?" said 
the Frenchman to his friend. " O yes ! " replied the 
other, "next to prose !" This is the real sentiment 
of many a reader of feeble, fanciful, fashionable 
verae, — ay, and of verse of the first order, — who 
bos neither courage nor ingenuousness to avow his 
indifierencc ; indeed, who will hardly acknowledge it 
to himsell^ though he has shr^'d misgivings, which 
be represses, because they make him suspect that 
he must be miserably deficient in taste. The reason 
is plain; and even good poets have too often to thank 
tliemJielves for the failure of ihelr most elaborate 
efibrts, because [hey W(7/no^ write naturally, but rather 
choose to disguise common sense with oracular am- 
biguity, and trick out common-place in the foppery 
frf" euphaism. It is impossible to please people by 
convincing them that they ought to be pleased : you 
must make them, that thry cannot kelp being so. 
How to do ihal, I pretend not to teach. 

Let us try a paragraph from the " Essay on 
Mod," by the poet's own gauge, — elegant com- 
pression : — 
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■■ Aak for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 

Earth for whose use ? — Pride answers, 'Tis for mine ; 
For me kind nature wakes her genial power. 
Suckles each herb, and spreads out every flower j 
Annual for me the grape, the rose renew 
The juice nectareoos, and the balmy dew ; 
For me tlic mine 8 thousand treasures brings. 
For me health gushes from a thousand springs; 
Seas roll to wafl me, suns to light mc rise, 
My footstool earth, my canopy the skies." 

This brilliant clause shows the fine tact nnd mas- 
terly management of the ten-syllable couplet, pecu- 
liar to Pope, who is ut oiicc the most affluent in 
resources, and yet the most compact and energetic 
in the employment of them, of all writers in rfayme 
(without any exception) in our language. Here all 
the great features of the visible universe, the boun- 
ties of Divine Providence, and the general business of 
human life, are presented in the smallest possible 
compass consistent with distinct and harmonious ar- 
rangement: sun, moon, and stars; earth, ocean, 
air; flowers, fruits, harvest, and vintage; weallfa, 
luxury, commerce: and, the "end" of all, — the 
gratification of the rational creature ! It is remark- 
able, that throughout this melodious flow of never- 
tiring numbers, the ciesural pauses float between tlie 
fourth and fifth, and the fifth and sixth syllables. 
This, probably, was accidentul, the poet being ruled 
solely by the infallible test of his ear, which most 
exactly suited the cadence and consonance of the 
verse to the subject. It has l>een suggested, that it 
would improve the passage morallj/, if these lovely 
lines, and lovelier sentiments, instead of being uttered 
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by Pnde, in supercilious vnunting, Imd been put into 
Uie mouth of man bimself, as tlie grnleful beneficiary 
of his Maker. It iswilli the diction, not tiie morality, 
of this brief extract from a long and implicated argu- 
ment that we have to deal at present ; and I state 
this "new reading" for no other purpose than to 
show on what nice and subtle adaptation of sound 
to sound, not less than of sense to sense, depends 
the |)erfection of verse to the ear, through which it 
must (however we may reason against it) affect the 
mind. Let the amendment be put, and I am sure 
tliBt it will be negatived without a division. 

^p Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine ? 

■ Earth for irhose use ?— Man answers, Tis for mine." 



Is Dot the sweet accordance of the whole clause 
marred by the jangle of "Man answers," instead of 
the sharp, clear pbrose, " Pride answers," &c. 

" Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine ? 

Earth for whose use P — Pride answers, 'Tis for mine." 



^*- Blank Verse. 

Blank verse is principally confined to the drama, 
and compositions in our five feet measure of ten 
syllables; nor is there any probability that it will 
ever much transgress those bounds ; a circumstance 
which seems to establish rhyme as a vital principle 
in minor pieces, — songs, ballads, odes, and octo-syl- 
labic effusions. There is, indeed, one splendid and 
victor toiu exception to the unman ageableaess of 
G 2 
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blank verse in metres oF every kind) and lliis too in 
an epic poem. Concerning " Thalabn," — the " wild 
and wondrous tale," as the admirable author, Dr. 
Southey, himself styles it, — whatever be tliougbt 
of the eccentricities of the plot, or the moral to be 
deduced from fictions the most preternatural, the 
success of the experiment of framing tlmt prodigj' of 
song in numbers of all lengths and cadences, without 
rhyme, cannot be doubted, by those whose ears and 
hearts are tuned alike to all the varieties of rhythm 
of which onr language is capable, associated with the 
most gorgeous imaginations that modem poetry has 
conjured up and converted into realities. 

For myself, I am free to acknowledge, that the 
effect produced on my mind by the perusal re- 
sembled the dreams of rhe Opinm-eater, especially 
that magnificent one, which " commenced with a mu- 
sic of preparation and awakening suspense; a music 
like that of the Coronation anthem, and which, like 
that, gave the feeling of a vast march — of infinite 
cavalcades filing off; and the tread of innumerable 
armies. The morning was come of a mighty day, — 
a day of crbis and final hope for human nature, then 
suflTering some mysterious eclipse, and labouring in 
some dread extremity. Somewhere, I knew not 
where ; somehow, I knew not how ; by some beings, 
I knew not whom ; a battle, a strife, an agony 
was conducting, was evolving like n great drama, or 
piece of music; with which my sympathy was tb« 
more insupjiortable from my confusion as to its place, 
its cause, its nature, and its possible issue. I, aa 
usual in dreams, where of necessity we make our- 
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selves central to every movement, had the power, 
and yet had not the power, to decide it. I had the 
power, if I could raise myself, to will it; and yet hod 
not the power, for the weight of twenty Atlantics 
was upon me, or the oppression of inexpiable guilt. 

'Deeper than plummet ever sounded,' I lay in- 
active. Some greater interest was at stake; some 
nightier cause than ever yet the sword bad pleaded, 
: trumpet had proclaimed. T^ien came sudden 
ind hurryings to and fro; trepidations of 
numerable fugitives; I know not whether from the 
K^good cause or the had ; darkness and lights ; tempest 
^.aod human faces ; and, at liist, ■with the serise that all 
f woi Uat, female forms, and the features that were 
worth all the world to me, — and btU a moment 
allowed, — and clasped hands, and heart-breaking 
partings, and then everlas-ting farewells ! and with a 
sigh, such as the caves of hell sighed, when the in- 
cestuous mother uttered the abhorred name of 
Dtalh, — the sound was reverberated — everlasting 
fiirewells ! — and aguin, and yet again, reverberated 

— everlasting farewells ! And I awoke in struggles, 
and cried aloud ' I will sleep no more ! '" 

TTiis dream has transported me too far: — Irelurn. 
Such music, such mystery, such strife, confusion^ 
agony, despair, with splendours and glooms, and 
alternations of rapture and horror, the tale of 
" Thalaba the Destroyer," with its marvellous 
rhythm and Oriental pageantry, produces on the 
mind of the entranced, delighted, yet afflicted reader 

— so, al least, it nfTected me. I have said that the 
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experiment was victorious, but the author himself 
has not ventured to repeat it ; like a wise tunn (which 
poets seldom are, especiiilly successful ones), content- 
ing himself with the glory of having performed oii 
unprecedeuted feat, and which may very well remain 
an unrivalled one. He was probably aware that he 
could not excel it in a second attempt, and unless he 
did that (with the usual disheartening judgment of 
the multitude on like occasions), he would have been 
deemed to have fallen short of it, merely becanse the 
novelty being gone by, in which much of the pleasure 
of surprise at ihe performance necessarily consisted, 
it would only appear like an ordinary achievement. 

In smaller poems, blank verse has been rarely 
tried, except in numerous and nameless imitations of 
an indiiTerent prototype by Collins, — a poet who 
had, indeed, a curious ear, as well as nn exqul^te 
taste in versification; but both were of so peculiar a 
kind, that neither the music of his numbers, nor the 
beauty, delicacy, and almost unearthly character of 
his imagery are always ngreeable. The very stnicuirc 
of the stanza, in his " Ode to Evening," is so mecha- 
nical to the eye, — two long lines ft^lowed by two 
short ones, — that a presentiment (like an instinctive 
judgment in physiognomy) instantly occurs, that both 
thought and language must be fettered in a shape so 
mathematical, ' — wanting even the hieroglyphic re- 
commendation of the metrical hatchets, wiugfl, alovs, 
end other exploded puerilities of the later Greek 
epigrammatists, and the elder English rhymers. 
CoUins's Ode itself is a precious specimen of mo«aic 
work, in which the pictures are set with painBil tad 
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aonsummate skill, but linve a hard and cold effect, 
beyond the usual enamel of bis style. 

But Milton, the mighty Milton, has pronounced 
against rhyme, and in favour of blank verse, in the 
preamble to "Paradise Lost," — either written by 
.himself, or pubhshed with his express sanction : — 
The measure is English heroic verse, without 
^xiiyiae, as that of Homer in Greek, and Virgil in 
t^Btin; rhyme being no necessary adjunct, or true 
,iOrnament, of poem or good verse, in larger workg 
Acpedally, but the inveution of a barbarous age, to 
off wretched matter and lame metre; graced, 
indeed, since, by the use of some famous modern 
carried away by custom, but much to their 
vexation, hinderance, and constraint to express 
iiusny things otherwise, and for the most part worse, 
tliaii else they would have expressed tliem. Not 
without cause, therefore, some, both Italian and 
Spanish poets of prime note, have rejected rhymc^ I 
both in larger and in shorter works ; as have also, I 
long since, our best English tragedies ; as a thing of ' 
itself, to all judicious ears, trivial and of no true 
musical delight, which consists only in apt numbers, 
fit quantity of syllables, and the sense variously 
drawn out from one verse to another; not in the 
jingling sound of like endings, — a fault studiously 
avoided by tlie learned ancients, both in poetry and 
sll good oratory. This neglect, then, of rhyme, so 
little is to be taken for a defect, though It may seem 
so, perhaps, to vulgar readers, that it is rather to bo 
esteemed an example set, the first in English, 
a 4 
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ancient Ubcil^ i-ccovcred lo heroic poem, from tlie 
troublesome and modern bondnge of rliyming," 

Without entering into any argument on (be 
question, dogniaticaliy as the law is here laid down, 
we may at once appeal to Spenser, Dryden, Pope, 
and many of our contemporaries, to exonerate rhyme 
from the indignity cast upon it; though we are, at 
the same time, willing to allow that Shakspeare, 
Milton, Thomson, Voung, and others have established 
for blank verse all the high claims {except cxclusive- 
ness) asserted here. Milton himself was not h^>[^ 
in the management of rhyme ; yet it cannot be 
admitted that " Comus," " Samson Agonistes," or 
" Paradise Lost," outshine, either in sublime em- 
bellishment, or "colours dipt in heaven," the jojrous 
images, tlie mournful beauty, and the rapt abstrac- 
tions of "L'Allegro," "II Penseroso," and "Lycidas;** 
though the versificntion (through no fault of tiie 
rhynie) in many passages of these is crabbed in 
construction, and, from the jolting transitions, un- 
grateful to the ear, as well as difficult to follow. But 
since two sovereign uuthorittes, Milton and Pbpe^ 
are at variance on this point, it may perhaps be best 
decided by saying, that he who con employ rh^-me 
like tlie one, or lilank verse like the other, may 
safely prefer that in which he himself excels. 



Poelk Phraseology, 

But whatever die form, tlie theme, or the compsss 
of a poem, the diction is so essential to excellence and 
to success, that no other merit will compensate for 
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^leanoess, extravagance, or deficiency bere. Where 
e is grace, vigour, harmony of expression, the 
fiekl is more than half won; and, presuming thai it 
worth winning, the victory is sure to him who 
bas, with a fair proportion of otitert quisites, the arbi- 
trary comraaad of these. For the object of llie poet 
is, — not merely to convey information of fact% 
tntravel n nell-tangted plot, refute error, or estabhsh 
Qnitli by argument, nor yet to move the passions and 
delight the fancy by pathos and imagery, — then, 
Gke tlie historian, the novelisit, or the logician, leave 
Ac memory of the reader to retain, as it may, an 
abstract of the whole that has been communicated : 
^ no ; but it is the poet's puipose to identify in the 
leader's mind the things themselves with the very 
phrases, words, syllables, sounds through which they 
were communicated ; because therein so much resides 
enchantment of pure song, that a very slight 
alteration may quite change the character Ixtth of the 
ideas themselves and ihe impression which they are 
calculated to make in the original terms. 

So evanescent is poetical spirit, so inconvertible 
poetic diction, that though the latter, undisturbed, 

ly rival the firmament in durability, and like the 
firmament transmit the glories inlaid in it from gene- 
lotion to generation, — yet so frail and fugitive is the 
irabiclef that, unsettle but a word, it breaks like a 
Imbble, and the unimprisoiied spirit is gone. Let us 
pm this to the test. Ariel, the delicate sprite, the 
finest creation of the finest fancy that ever peopled 
air, earth, and ocean witli new tribes of beautiful or 
terrible beings ; — that " bodied forth the shapes of 
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things" unknown, and gave " lo airy nothings a local 
habitation and a name," — Ai'tel, the loveliest off- 
spring of Shakspeaie's genius, on the shore of " the 
Enchanted Inland," sings this grotesfjue air, in the 
hearing, but not in sight, of Ferdinand, who believes 
his father to have been drowned in " the Tempest," 
fi-om which the drama takes its name. 

" Full fathom five thy father lies ; 

Of liis bones are coral made ; 
Those arc pearls that were his eyes; 

Nothing in him that doth fade. 
But doth fiuflcr a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark ! now I hear them — ding-dong, bell." 

I remark not on the sea-nymphs ringing the knell 
of the dead, nor on the conversion of bones into 
coral, and eyes into pearl, — but I earnestly call 
attention to the three lines which so indefinitely, yet 
picturesquely, allude to tlie mysterious process by 
which these transmutations were effected : — 



" Notliing in him that doth fade. 
But doth suffer a lea-changt 
Into something rick and strange." 

He con have neither poetic ear nor [K>etic feeling 
who is not alTected — he knows not how, and cores 
uot wherefore — by the phrase "suffer a sea-change" 
or the collocation of epithets which follows, " tmto 
something rich and strange." I wilt not attempt, by 
microscopic criticism, to point out ihe curiosity and 
felicity uf these terms ; but, by substituting for them 
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words which, according to dictionary authority, are 
perfectly synonymous, every body will perceive that 
the poetry has escaped, and the residuum is flat prose. 
1 lay no stress on the metre of the original (though 
the slow movement has iu it an undescrlbable pathos], 
it wdl therefore be no disparagement to my transla- 
tion, that It is not given in verse, which, Indeed, lias 
been avoided, for the purpose of securing a more 
rigidly literal meaning. 

" There's nothing in him that decaffi, 

But undergoei an alteration from (he vjattr 
Into something valiuAle and uitcoinmon." 

" Nothing in him that doth fade. 
But doth tfiffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange^ 
' Tempest, Act I. Scene 2. 

Here we have a perfect illustration of the differ- 
ence between what is {>oetical and what is prosaic, in 
the siune things. Here, aUo, is proof of tliat quality in 
poetic language which has power to "change— into 
something rich and strange," whatever is subjected 
to it; for, as the sea is represented to convert relics 
of mortality into rare and precious substances — 
pearls, amber and coral, which it throws upon the 
beach from treasures of darkness elaborated in its 
womb — so, from the unsounded depths of inven- 
tion, the poet brings up, in new forms, old images 
uid ideas, as difiei'cnt from what they were when 
received into his mind, as bodies, when buried in the 
' became ader they had 
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" sea-change 

Into something rich and Etrange;' 



of which we have now heard enough. 

It may be observed in this place, that tlie fsT 
greater difficulty of translation from a foreign tongue 
into a vernacular one, may be appreciated hy the 
cotnpai-ative hopelessness of attempting to trans- 
late oui of our own itUo our own, such passages as 
the foregoing, how accurately soever the sense may 
be given in terms similar, but not the same as those 
wherein the poet had bound iti — as with the girdle 
of Florimel, which none but she for whom it was 
made could wear, and which, among crowds of false 
claimants, identified the true owner by fitting her 
alone. It is remarkable, also, that the simplest 
thoughts, in the simplest words — those which trans- 
late themselves at first sight — are the least capable 
of being transfused with eScct into any other words 
than those in which the original authors arrayed 
them ; perhaps for this reason, that the sentiments 
tlieinselves would never have been expressed at all 
but for the felicity of phrase, which the idioms of tbe 
poet's own language, without searching, suppUcd ; 
these, indeed, may be elegantly paraphrased, but 
seldom literally rendered without irreparable defi* 
ciency of force. It will not be questioned that the 
feelings so exquisitely uttered in the following lines 
of Catullus, might not, with equal fervency and loo- 
derness, be breathed forth in British verse, t^ a 
traveller long detained, and Inte arriving at his 
liappy home. But an air and cast as entirely dif- 
Gtrent must be given to the whole, as the atmosphere 




and aspect of things around the lares of a Roman 
villa must have differed from the warm comforts of 
an Englishman's fireside. 



■ O quid solulis est beatius curie. 
Cum mens onus rcponit, ac peregrino 
Lahore fegei venimus larem ad nostrum, 
DeaiderattMtue acquiescimus lecto 1 " 



m 



How much even these sweet lines have been ex- 
celled, on a similar theme, in die language of our 
own land, every one must feel, who can compare the 
pure egotism of Catullus with the nobler sympathies 
of Coleridge ; — 

* And now, beloved Stowej ! I behold 

Thy church-tower, and, mvthinks, the four huge elin% j 

Cluftering, which mark the mansion of my friend ; 

And close beAind them, hidden from my view. 

Is my own lowly cottage, where my La&e, 

And my balit'i mother dwell in peace ! — with light 

And ^tdake^'d Ibotstepa thitliorward I tread." 

Feetra in Solitude' 



n 



Varieti/ of Sti/le. 

Diction in poetry, though employed expressly for 
die purpose of selling off the writer's thoughts in the 
must advantageous light, according to their character 
and the nature of the subject — but so as always Co 
pleatc, direcdy or indirectly, instantaneously or on 
reflection — diction, we observe, is capable of every 
»»ricty of Style, from the simplest to tlie most adorned; 
from the most sprightly and conversaiioiml to the 
moat sublime and severe. It is the practice of vulgar 
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versifiers, and also of many well-bred ones — aay, 
even of learned clerks, for academical poelry is pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to this censure — to labour their 
diction into stiff and stately, or vapid aud affected 
unintelligibility, by means of inverted syiitas, erudite 
terms, and all the pedantry of circumlocution ; pre- 
suming, that it must of course approach so much 
the nearer to verse as it is further removed from 
prose. The very contrary is the fact ; the best verse 
most nearly resembles the best prose in the plaLoaess 
of the words employed, the natural construction of 
the sentences, and tlie easy intelligence of the whole, 
where nothing is wanting, nothing superfluous, 
nothing out of place, out of season, or out of pro- 
portion ; in short, where notliing is singular for the 
sake of singularity, or out of the ordinary course, 
except for extraordinary purposes. Hobbes of 
Malmshury, ii] the preface to his Version of Homer, 
has a beautiful thought and comparison on tlds sub- 
ject : — " The order of words, when placed as they 
ought to be, carries a light before it, whereby a man 
may foresee the length of his period ; as a torch in 
the night showeth a man tlie stops and unevemiess of 
his way." 

Tite theories of Mr. Wordsworth and the ] 
Dr. Darwin deserve consideration here. 



Mr. Jf'ords'jsorth's Theory of Pottk Diction. 

Among living authors, not one has shown 
command of diction than Mr. Wordsworth ; suiting 
his style to his subjects with consummate address, 
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Uiough sometimes with unhappy effect, from the 
ditiicuity, not to say the impossibility, of making 
geoeral readers partakers, by direct sympathy, with 
his peculiar experiences and imaginings, — that is, see 
with his eyes, hear wilh his ears, feel with his heart, 
and think with his mind, — possess [hem wliolly with 
bis own spirit, or for the time being absorb each of 
Oiem into himself. 

In an age of poetical innovations, Mr. Words- 
worth has undoubtedly been one of tlic boldest and 
most succassful adventurers. In the preface to his 
*' Lyrical Ballads," — casting awny at once, and en- 
tirely, all the splendid artifices of style, invented in 
the earliest ages of the fathers of poetry, and per- 
petuated among all classes of their successors, he 
avowed that " his principal object was, to choose in~ 
cidents and situations from common life, and to 
relate and describe them throughoul, as far as pos- 
sible, in a selection of language really used by men ; 
and at the same time to tlirow upon them a certain 
colouring of imagination, whereby ordinary things 
■hould be presented to the mind in an unusual way ; 
and further, and above all, to make these incidents 
and situations interesting, by tracing in them truly, 
though not ostentatiously, the primary laws of our 
nature, chiefly as far as regards the manner in which 
we associate ideas in a state of excitement." 

Now, however the poet's ingenuity in the ad- 
vancement and vindication of his theory of phraseo- 
logy may deserve commendation, and however just 
the tlieory may be, so far as his system would restrict 
the multitude of epithets ami expletives which often 
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render verse too heavy for enclurance, — we may 
reasonably protest against the unqualified rejection of 
those graces of diction (suitable to the elevatioD of 
enthusiastic thoughts equally above ordinary dis- 
course niid ordinary capacities), wliicli esseattally 
distinguish poetry from prose, and have been sanc- 
tioned by the successful usage of bards in every age 
and nation, civilised or barbarous, on which the light 
of song hath risen with Its quickening, ennobling, and 
ameliorating influences. In dramatic works, assur- 
edly, the writer, through all his characters, should 
speak the truth of hving nature ; the language of the 
strong passions should be stern, abrupt, sententious, 
and sublime; that of the gentler affections, ardent, 
flowing, figurative, and beautifully redundant ; while, 
in both instances, every colour of expression, every 
form of tliought which appeals to tlie iniaginatioD 
only, and touches not the heart, nor adds to tbe 
positive interest of the piece, should b? rigorously 
proscribed. But in narrative, descriptive, and etbic 
poetry, I know no law of nature, and I will acknoir- 
leJge none of art, that forbids Genius to speak his 
mother tongue, — a language (a dialect rattier, of 
every distinct language) which, in sound and struc- 
ture, as well as in character and sentiment, exalU 
itself far above any models of common speech; and 
yet, in simplicity, freedom, and Intelligibility, accord- 
ing to the subject, equals the poorest and least orna- 
mented prose. 

Mr. Wordsworth allows a poet to be a persoD 
"of more than usual organic sensibility;" and de- 
clai-es, that ** he must have thought long, to produce 
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poems to which aiiy value can be attached." M'lth 
these admissions, we may fearlessly assert, that a 
poet — one who is really such — is no ordinary man ; 
lior are his compositions the prompt and spontaneous 
expressions of his own every-day feelings. No ; 
they are the most hidden ideas of liis soul, disco- 
vered ill his happiest moments, and apparelled in his 
■electest language. Will such a hcing, then, array 
ibc most pure, subhme, and perfect conceptions of 
his superior mind, in its highest fervour, only with 
" the real language of men in a state of vivid ex- 
citement?" Compare the lofty narratives of Milton^ 
the luxuriant descriptions of Thomson, the solemn 
musings of Yoimg; nay, even the soliloquies, and 
not unfrequently the dialogues, of Shakspeare, in 
which characters and passions arc [lortrayed with 
unparalleled force and feeling — compare these with 
" the real language of men in a state of vivid excite- 
ment," on the very same subjects, or in precisely the 
lame situations, however animated, interested, or sti- 
mulated they may be. The fact is, that poetical 
sensibility will, on all occasions — except in the bold, 
brief, instinctive expression of the highest degree of 
agony or rapture — suggest language more lively, 
■iicctiMg, and fervent, yet not a whit less natural, 
than passion itself can inspire in minds less trem- 
blingly alive to every touch of pain or pleasure. 
Hence the delight communicated by poetry is, in 
general, more intensely transporting than any diat 
could be derived from the unassisted contemplation 
of the objects themselves, which are presented to us 
by the magic of the author's orL Of thftt. art W/t 
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language is the mnster-secret ; and by this charm be 
transfuses into frigid imaginations his warmer feel- 
ings, and into dull minds his brighter views, oo 
subjects and of things which miglit otherwise only 
indilFerenliy affect them in nature and reality. 

Mr. Wordsworth himself, though not ■ popular 
writer — nor one who ever can be, in the popular 
sense of the phrase, till the boasted march of intel- 
lect has made much more way than it is likely to do 
for half a century to come ; — Mr, Wordsworth him- 
self has established a reputation of the proudest 
rank upon the surest basis — the admiration of the 
mosl intellectual class of readers, who can distinguish 
what is exquisite from what is puerile, what is grand 
from what is obscure, and what is Imaginative from 
what is merely fanciful, in his own multifarious pro- 
ductions. But how has he accomplished this? Cer- 
tainly not by limiting his practice within his theory. 
He possesses as much as any man living the power 
of awakening unknown and inefTable emotions in the 
bosoms of his fellow- creatures ; and he has exercised 
this power much oftener than that smaller craft of 
feshioning " Lyrical Ballads" and Tales, of which 
mean men are the actors, and their j>eculiarities the 
themes of verse, in phraseology such as they might 
be supposed to employ, if, instead of being laugbt to 
speak ill rude prose from their infancy, they had 1 

" lisp'il in niimberB, for the numbers came.*^ 

His " Cumberland Beggar," " Tinlern Abbey," 

*' Lines on the Naming of Places," unpranii»in{f as 

the subjects might ^pear at first sight, with i 
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Other of his proFounii nud curious speculations, 
have taught us new sj-mpalliies, the existence of 
which in human nature had scarcely been intimated 
by any poet before him. In these his most success- 
ful eflbrts he has attired, in diction of the most 
transcendent beauty, tlioughts the most recondite, 
BO(i unagiiuttions the most subtle. Thus : — 

" I have learn 'd 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but hearing, oAentimes, 
Tlie »till, iod music of humanity; 
Not barah and grating, thougli of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And 1 have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; — a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
^\1iose dwelling is — the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 
And the blue sky, — and in tlic mind of man ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 
And rolls through all thiogs." 
Again, — 

" Therefore let the moon 

Shine on thee, in thy eolitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain-winds be free 

To blow against thee ; and in after years, 

When tliese wild ecstasies shall be matured 

Into a sober pleasure — when tliy mind 

Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms. 

Thy memory be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; oh 1 then. 

If solitude, or pain, or fear, or grief, 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughu 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me I" 
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Thiti is no more (lie language tlian these are ttie 
thoughts of men in general " in a state of escite- 
nient:" language more exquisitely elaborate, and 
thoughts more patiently worked out of the very 
marble of tlie mind, are rarely, indeed, to be met 
with either in prose or rhyme. For such tales as 
" Andrew Jones," " The Last of the Flock," 
" Goody Blake and Hairy Gill," &c., llie real lan- 
guage of men may be employed with pleasing effect; 
but when our poet would " present ordinary things 
in an unusual way," he is compelled to resort to gor- 
geous, figurative, and amplifying terms, and avail 
himself of the most daring licences of poetic diction. 
Thus: — 

" Tlie wirtds, that will be howling at all hours. 
And are up-gather'd now, liAe aletping jUnc^Tt! 

'' It is a beauteous evening, calm and free. 

The holy time is cjuiet as a nun, 

Breathless with adonUitm .'" 
" Flowers laugk before thee tn their beds, 

knA fragrance m thy footing treads." 
" The cataracts bioio their trumpets from the Rteep,<l 

The winds come o'er us from thejieids of sleep." 

I need not insist more on the necessity of using, in 
poetry, a language different from, and superior to, 
" the real language of men," eA'en under the strongest 
excitement, since our author himself is so often coin- 
pelled, nay, rather chooses voluntarily, to employ it 
for the expression of ideas which witliout it would 
be incommunicable. One instance of the happy 
of the simplest language by Mr. Wordsworth 
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be given, in justice to liim. The poem of the "Old 
'Cumberland Beggar" is, perlinps, the mnsier-piece 
of his early volumes. In this we hnve the descrip- 
tion of an ancient parish pensioner, not receiving pay, 
but collecting doles from the friendly cottagers as 
well as the wealthier inhabitants in his daily rounds; 
i»eIcomed every where, and every where relieved, — 
• harmless, helpless, quiet paced, and quiet-tongued 
old man, whose presence is a blessing lo the neigh- 
bourhood, by making the humblest, as well as the 
highest, feel how good it is to do good. For 

— " Man is dear to man ; the poorest poor 

Long for some momenta, in a weary life, 

When they can know and feel, that they have been. 

Themselves, the fathers and the dealers out 

Of some (mall blessings — have been kind to such 

As needed kindness ; — for (hU single cause, 

Thai we have all of us u human heart. 

" Such pleasure is to one kind being known, i 

My neighbour, when, with punctual care, each week, I 
Duly a* Friday comes, though prett'd herself 
By her own wants, she, from her store of meal. 
Takes one vniparing handful for the scrip 
Of this old mendicant ; and, from her door. 
Returning with exhilarated heart, 
Silt by her fire, and builds her hopes in heaven." 



Dr. Darxin's Theory of Poelic Style. 

The late Dr. Darwin, a poet of very different cast 
from Mr. Wordsworth, telU us, that the essential 
difference Iwtween prose and poetry consists, not 
•olely in the melody or measure of language, because 
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some prose has melody and even measure ; nor in the 
sublimity, beauty, or novelty of the sentiments, be- 
cause, as he asserts, sublime sentiments are sometimes 
better expressed in prose. Of this he gives an 
example from one of Shnkspeare's historical plays : 
— •' When Warwick is left wounded on the field 
afler the loss of the battle, and his friend says to 
him, ' Oh ! could you but fly !' what can be more 
sublime than his answer, * Why then 1 would tail 
fly !' No measure of verse could add dignity to this 
sentiment." — Without disputing bis position, I 
answer that the words are verse already. I know 
not how they stand in the original ; but placing the 
interjection "Oh!" as the closing syllable of a line, 
and laying the natural emphasis on the xvrb negative, 
and not merely on the sign of negation, we have a 
perfect heroic verse. 



Could you but^y ,' 



' Oh! 



Wliy then I teoitld not fly !" 



The Doctor continues : — "In whnt, then, consists 
the essential diffi;rence between poetry and prose? 
Next to the measure of the language, the principal 
distinction appears to be this : that poetry admits of 
but few words expressive of very abstracted ideas ; 
whereas prose abounds with them. And as our ideas 
derived from visible objects are more distinct tlion 
those derived from the objects of our other senses, 
the words expressive of these ideas belonging to 
vision make up the principal part of poetic language; 
that is, the poet writes principally to the eye, the 
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prose-writer uses more abstracted terms. Mr. Pope 
has written n bad verse in the ' Windsor Forest;*^ 

' And Kennel swift, for silver eels reitovm'd' 

The word ' renown'd' does not present a visible ob*] 
ject to the miud, and is thence prosaic. But change J 
the line thus : — 

And Kennet ewift, where silver graylings ^ny, 

and it becomes poetry; because the scenery is then 
brought before the eye. Tliis may be done in prose ; 
more agreeable to read in Mr. Gibbon's 
Xfistory, ' Germany was at that time ovetsAatlawed . 
with extensive forests,' than that Germany was at 4 
: time JuU of extensive forests. But when this | 
ide of expression occurs too frequently, the pross ^ 
i^roaches to poetry ; and in grave works, where wa 
Btpcct to be instructed rather than amused, it be- 
s tedious and impertinent." 
Thus far Dr. Darwin. I reply; — this is arguing 
ninpletely in a circle. *' Why then I icouJd not fly " 
B undoubtedly verse by the measure, and jioehy by 
he SiMi'mili/ of the sentiment; while, without the i 
'MTistion of a syllable, and simply reading it accord- 
ag to the prosaic acc^ts, it is prose. 
' Oh ! could you butjly / — Why then I would not fly! " 

It follows, that thoughts of this character are com- 
ion alike to prose and verse, and may be expressed 
a cither. If Dr. Darwin's criticism excludes the 
phrase " for silver eels renown'd," from poetry, it 
proYes loo much, for then the poet must not give the 
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eels nt till thnt lie id the mud. He might, indeedi 
represent a fishwife stripping the skiD from the 
WTilhiiig creature, but be could not even ollude to 
their luxurious sloth in the slimy ooze, wli«re they 
cannot be watched. This may be called quibbling; 
but it must be admitted, that the epithet " silver" 
gives an image to the eye, which sufficiently vindt* 
cates the poetry of the line against the prosaic psrti- 
dple " renown'd ; " while the latter conveys on ide» 
which no object of vision whatever could imply. Is 
the poet, then, to be precluded from celebrating the 
peculiar pre-eminence of the river Kennet for its 
peculiar fish, because the word that designates iti 
superiority is an abstract term ? " Germany was, at 
that time, overshailawed wilh extensive forests ! ' 
The Doclor acknowledges that the poetic verb here 
used animates the prose; why then may not abstract 
terms (though in themselves prosaic) occasionally 
be employed to temper the ardour of verse, as snow 
in hot climates, sprinkled over the wine-cup, makes 
the draught more delicious? The whole range of 
language and of thought must be conceded to writen 
of both kinds; and it depends upon their own taste, 
at their own peril, to mingle, disereetly or otherwise, 
with the staple of their diction^ terms which are con- 
ventionally understood to belong to poetry and prose, 
in precisely inverse proportions. 

Dr. Darwin lins splendidly exemplified the elTects 
of his own theory, which certainly includes much 
truth, but not the whole truth. Endued with a 
fancy peculiarly formed for picture-poetry, he has 
limited verse almost within the compass of designing 
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and moJelling with visible colours and palpable sub- 
stances. Even in this poetic painting, he seldom 
goes bej'ond the brilliant minuteness of the Dutch 
school of artists, while his groups are the extreme 
reverse of theirs, being rigidly classical. His pi-o- 
ductions are uodistinguislied by either sentiment or 
pAthos. He presents nothing but pageants to the 
eje, and leaves next to nothing to the imagination; 
every point and object being mode out in noonday 
clearness, where the sun is nearly vertical, and the 
fihaJow most contracted. He never touches the heart, 
nor awakens social, tender, or playful emotions. His 
whole "Botanic Garden" might be sculptured ia 
friezes, painted in enamel, or manufactured inWedg- 
wood ware. " The Loves of the Plants " consist of a 
iries of metamorphoses, all ofthc same kind, — plants 
F personiiied, having the passions of animals, or rather 
[ well ()assions as animals miffht be supposed lo have, 
, itt Utttead of warm blood, cool vegetable juices cir- 
' aulated through their veins; so that, though every 
L lidy-flower has from one to twenty beaux, all 
L flighted and favoured in turn, the wooings and the 
I weddings are so scrupulously Linna>an, that no 
Lltuman affection is ever concerned in the matter. 
■What velvet painting can be more ex(]uisite thaa 
: following lines, in which the various insects are 
■'toached to the very hfe ? — 

"(fitay thy »oft murmuring waters, gende rill ; 
.Hu*h, whispering winds; ye rustling leaves, be still ; 
neit, siiver buttcrfiics, your quivering wing« ; 
' Alight, ye beetles, from your airy rings ; 
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Ye painted moths, your gold-eyed plumage furl. 
Bow your wide horns, your spiral trunks uncurl ; 
Glitter, ye glow-worms, on your mossy beds ; 
Descend, ye spiders, on your lengthen'd tlireads ; 
Slide here, ye homed snails, with vamish'd shells ; 
Ye bee-nymphs, listen in your waxen cells." 



In such descriptions Darwin excels, anil his theory 
is triumphant; but to prove it of universal appli- 
cation, it must be put to a higher test. In the third 
canto of the " Botanic Garden," Part II., there is a 
fine scene — a Indy, from the " wood-crowned height* 
of Mindcn, overlooking the battle in which ber 
husband is engaged. As the conflict thickens, she 
watches his banner shifling from hill to hill, snd 
when the enemy is at length beaten from every post, 

" Near and more near the intrepid beauty press'd. 
Saw through the driving smoke hie dancing erect ; 
Saw on his helm, her virgin bands inwove, 
Bright stars of gold, and mystic knots of love; - 
Heard the exulting about, ' They rim, they run !' 
' Great God ! ' she cried, ' he s safe, the battle 'a woa I* 
— A bell now hisses through the airy tides, 
(Some fury wing'd it, and gome demon guides,) 
Parts her line locks her graceful head that deck. 
Wounds her fair car, and sinks into her neck ; 
The red stream issuing from ber azure veins. 
Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains!" 

Every syllable here is addressed to the eye ; there 
is not a word for the heart; the poet himself migbt 
have been (he bullet that shot the Indy, so iiKcnslble 
is he of the horror of llie deed. Or he might bftn 
been a surgeon, deposing before a corotier's iaqtuH 
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Orer the body, under what circumstances said lady 
came to her death, sn anatomically correct is the pro- 
cess of tlie wound laid down ; yet, even in that case, he 
•pIMrars & jM-lit-maitre of the scal))el, so delicately does 

talk about — mark well the epithets ! — the "^ne 
locks"the"^flC5/w/head,"the '^Jair ear," the"ueck," 
the " rtti stream," the " azure veins," the " TiAite 
and the " ivoiy bosom ; " — a perfect inventory 
W the lady's charms ; without a sigh, a. tear, or the 
^rink of an eyelid, over the matron slain between 
ler two children, the wife struck dead in the pre- 

ice of her husband returning victorious from bat- 
■tle to her embrace. This may be poetry, but it ig 
'Wt nature ; and such, in every instance, more or less, 
il the poetry which is formed accoi'ding to artificial 
nlcs. 

I have not time to discuss the sequel, — the lady's 
hst words : they are equally out of character. I'hose 
Irlio have the o{i|>ortuTiity may compare the death- 
•cene {much to the advantage of the living author) 
ith that of Gertrude of Wyoming, which may have 
been sugf^ted (very remotely and quite uncon- 
■ciously} by Darwin's Eliza. — Sir Waller Scott ex- 
cels in painting battle pieces, as overseen by some 
interested spectator. Eliza at Minden is circum- 

nced so nearly like Clara at Flodden, that the 
mighty Minstrel of the North may possibly have 
lit the idea of the latter from llie Lichfield 
mist ; but, oh ! how has he triumphed .' 
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Poetic Licences and Dialects. 

The limits of these papers will not allow us to go 
particularly into the subject of poetic licences, which 
belong to this part of our subject. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to remark, that in every language in 
which metre has been framed (even in the Hebrew, 
though there it cannot be so accurately traced,) 
minstrels have taken liberties with the vernacular 
idiom, verbal, grammatical, and constructive ; which, 
while they would be barbarous in speech, are jet 
graceful in song. 

The Greeks had the range of all their native 
dialects for ornamental use, as well as the chcwce of 
one for the staple of their verse. The delicate 
sprinkling of antiquated words over Virgil's pure and 
high latinity, gives an unspeakable charm to an occa- 
sional line; a«d Lucretius lays more powerful hold 
upon the imagination itself by this spell, than bis 
cold philosophical theme, in its didactic passngeSf 
could have achieved without the aid of something so 
exquisitely venerable. 

The modern Italians have a poetic dialect so dis- 
tinct from thut of pruse, that it may be said of the 
twain that they are neither the same, nor yet unlike, 
as sisters well may be." What is remarkable in 
this musical speech {every sentence of which might 
be delivered in rccitalivo), and which is so jealous of 
the slightest harshness, that every consonant is 
guarded by a vowel, — is the circumstance, that those 
very vowels which give fulness and volubility lo 
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prose, are frequently excluded to enrich and ennoble 
verse with ihc strength of consonants. 

French metre admits peculiar privileges in scan- 
tling, and requires certain reciprocities in rhyming 
(the alternation of what are called masculine and 
feminine endings), which sufficiently distinguish it 
from other compositions, wi-ilten or spoken. But 
the delicacies of verse in this subtle and volatile 
tongue, are with such difficulty apprehended by fo- 
feigners, that few regard ihem otherwise than as real 
insipidities. Take a specimen from Boileau : — 

" Sophocle enfin, donnant I'essor a son gf nic, 
Accrut encore la pompe, augnieiita I'liannonie ; 
lnt£ressa le Chceur dans toule Taction, 
De vers trop rabotteux polit rexpreaaion ; 
Lui donna chez Ics Grccs cettc hauteur divine, 
Oil JBiDais n'&tteignit la foiblesse Latine." 

L' Art potlique, Chant iii. 

I The rhymes of the first two couplets are so utterly 

I flrench, that an English tongue can scarcely touch 

I or an English ear arrest them; the measure, too, is 

I equally serpentine and slippery, being no sooner 

I perceived in one undulnlion of cadence than, whea 

l^u think yourself sure of catching It, it lapses into 

tother. The last couplet, alone, is easily legible and 

I Intelligible to strangers in rhyme and accentuation. 

■ Uerein, probably, 1 betray my own ignorance, but I 

Ibdieve that my countrymen in general (familiar as 

t'b»d French has became in their mouths, and evasive 

• good is to (heir ears,) would bear me out in the 

l.ituemeiit, as matter of fact in respect to themselves. 

' Jn Spanish there are niceties of rhythnii rhymei 

11 3 
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and corresponding terminations, neither quite rbjrmc 
nor altogether blank, which render that language one 
of the most pliant and effective for the utterance of 
poetic conceptions in almost every imaginable form of 
, metre. No wonder that, with such plastic materials, 
Lopez de Vega poured forth his millions of lines as 
readily as melted metal may be run into all manner of 
moulds. 

The German, if it have not equal grace with some 
of its contemporaries of classical descent, has more 
comprehensiveness, and can express with mviable 
facility the diflerent cadences of quantity and of accent, 
with either rhyme or blank endings. 

Our English poetry has not assumed any extraor- 
dinary prerogative in modifying words to meet its 
exigences, or the caprices of its professors. One only 
of the latter, Spenser, has dared to frame an almost 
arbitrary vocabulary, varying the diction of his " Faerie 
Queene " from that of his " Shepheard's Calender," 
and again in his minor pieces employing a dialect 
between the ruggedness of the latter, and the romantic 
stateliness of the former. But Spenser was <»ie of 
tile masters of tlie lyre, and if he lengthened and 
abridged the strings, or added to their number, 
according to his fancy, it was to produce harmony 
otherwise unattainable, and to give others, less adven- 
turons llian he, scope as well as courage to follow him 
into the lieights and depths of our noble language, 
which has never yet, perhaps, been essayed through 
the whole compass of its scale. To suit the rhj-me, 
tlic cadence, the length or the euphony of his lines, 
he adopted old words, or new, add»l or curtoikU 
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iryllables, varied terminations, violated sj'ntax, and 
wrote the larger portioa of his imperiiihable, though 
'fcr ever unpopular (since his own age), coni{>ositions 
in what, without consummate art and management, 
would have very much resembled the " Babylonish 
Dia\ect" of Butler's hero, — 

" A party-colour 'd dress 
or patcht and pie-ball'd languages ; 
But when he pleased to show 't, his speech 
In loAbesB of sound was rich." 

, His ninth eclogue begins thus: — 



" TUggqa Davie ! I bid her good day ; 
Or Dlggon ber is, or I mb-say. 

DIGGON. 

Her trf!t her, while it was day-light. 

But nowe her is a most wretched wight ; 

For day that was is wightly past, 

And now at earst the dirke night doth lioste." 

' Surely this is neither Welsh nor English ; noiliing 
'in Chaucer is more uncouth. I need not quote from 
'Ihe ** Faerie Queene," having given a stanza in a 
'ibrmer pa|>er. Tlie quaint yet sweet, the homely yet 
bic style in which it is composed, has become 
-veil known ; less, indeed, from the original than from 
•tte numerous imitations of it, especially Thomson's 
" Castle of Indolence;" a structure of genuine talent, 
certainly not piled when that " barti, more fat than 
bard beseems," wa.<;, where lie deligiited to be, on the 
ipot itself, though so witchingly framed for voluptuous 
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eBse> tbat the reader is ready to lie dou n under its 
itifluence, — not, however, to sleep. 

ScoltisA Verse. 

The language (shall I call it?) of our northern 
neighbours, in which so much popular poetry has 
been preserved, and so much more compiled of late 
years, has the same peculiar character as Spenser's ; 
namely, that it is fluctuating, not fixed ; a conven- 
tional, not an actual, language. Its basis uss, un- 
doubtedly, a uatioual dialect now nearly obsolete ; 
but its superstructure consists of vulgar idioms, and 
its embellishments of pure English phrases. Hence, 
as it is written (for I confine these strictures to its 
■written forms), this admired "Scolc/i" is an arbi- 
trary system of terms, only remotely akin ; anil its 
force and elegance depend principally on the akill 
with which each particular author combines its croii- 
stituent parts, to make a common chord of ils Iripte 
tones. That style, iherefure, may, in general, be 
pronounced the most harmonious and perfect, in 
which the national dialect is the keyuotct while the 
vulgar and the English (like the third and ^fijlh m 
music) are subordinate. This flexible and uniame- 
able tongue — which the Doric muse, when she fled 
from Greece, might have invented for herself, while 
learning the old Erse, among the mountains and 
glens of Caledonia, — lias also a minor scale, of touch- 
ing tenderness, as well as a major, of spirit-stirring 
strength. 

Burns, " the glory" of his coiuitry, or ** thfl 
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shame^" as he worthily or ignomlniously exercised 
his vein of versatile genius, disdained to confine his 
Strains to any peculiar accordance of these: but, 
according to the theme, ran through the whole ver- 
nacular diapason, as veil as the Jalselto English, in 
which his feebler pieces are composed. Of the latter, 
k would be wasting time to oS<er an example, be- 
cause a longer quotation thnn convenient might be 
required, to prove a \tomt of little significance. 
Tliree specimens, however, to show the gi'adations, 
of what is vulgarly called the Scotch dialect, employed 
by him, may be expedient and acceptable, as they 
will be quite in place, while we are considering poetic 
diction, and poetic licence. Biief though they be, 
these extracts from long poems, quite distinct from 
eacb other, in their general diction, will at once dis- 
cover to the unsuspecting admirers of north country 
song, what prodigious advantages its minstrels pos- 
sess over their " southron" brethren, who are con- 
fined to fthecr English, and dare not touch a provin- 
cial accent with the tip of their tongue, on pain of 
excoimnanlcatioo from classic society. The bound- 
less resources enjoyed by the former, to select and 
link together words and phrases iit will, high or low, 
antique tw new-fangled, polished or barbarian, — not 
only prepossess the reader in favour of every real 
beauty struck out by such grotesque combinations, 
and make him eagerly relish it, but they likewise 
(unconsciously to himself) influence his judgment, to 
make large allowance for frequent defects and ex- 
cesses, as necessary, and not offensive ingredients, 
u 5 
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ia a style released from all obligations to law and 
precedent. 

I begin with the rudest, which I scarcely can hope 
to read intelligibly in English ears, so unskilled am I 
in the accents of my mother tongue. Tlie " Farmer's 
New Year's Morning Salutation to his auld Mare 
Waggie " is written in such uncouth strains as these : 

" A guid new-year, I wish thee, Maggie ! 
Hae ! there "s a ripp ■ to thy auld bog^e ; 
Tho' thou 's hawc-backic - now, and knaggie, 

I'vt seen the day, 
Tl)ou could hae gaen like onie Etaggie 

Out-owre the lay." 



' Wlien first I gaect to woo my Jenny, 
Ye then was (rottin wi' your minnie:' 
Tho' ye was tricklie, sIcc and fiiniiie, 

Ye ne'er was donsie;^ 
But hamely, tawie ', quiet, an" cannie, * 
Ad' unco sonsie. ' 



' Thou never braindg't ', an* fetcht ', an' fliskH;^ 
But thy auld tail tliou wad hae wlitskit. 
An' spread abrecd tliy weel-fiird brisket, 

Wi' pith and pow'r. 
Till Bprittie knowes '■ wad rair't and risket. 

An' slippei owre." " 



I A hnndful of unihraahod corn. ' Hump-backed vul 

bare-booed. ' Dwr (Mother). * MUchiCTouR. » Eaailf 

handled. ' Ueaile. ' Uvel^. ' Stunililcd- 

* Pulled hard. '" FreUcd. < ' Spread ahrood thj 

cheM. " Brushwood hillocks. » Cnuhcd, ii[«votcd 

and thrown do wo. 
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In the " Advice to a Voting Friend," we have nearly 
the national Scotch, as it is use<I among persons of 
tlie middle rank ; — most characteristically inculcating, 
among others, ibis slirewd lesson : — 

" Aye free, affhaii", your story tell, 

When wi' a bosom-crony ; 
But Btill keep something to yoursel' 

Ye scarcely t«ll to ony : 
Conceal yourself as iveel 's ye can 

Fra' critical dissection, 
But keek * thro' every other man 

With sharpen'd sly inspection." 

Jn " the Cottar's Sottirday Night," the poet has so 
varied his dialect that there are scarcely two consecu- 
tive stanzas wntteri according to the same model. An 
hourof winter evening music on the JEoUan harp, when 
■U the winds are on the wing, would hardly be more 
wild, and sweet, and stern, and changeable than the se- 
ries. Some of th4 strains are as purely English as the 
author could reach; others so racily Scottish as ollen 
to require a glossary; while in a third class the two 
are so enchantingly combuied, that no poetic diction 
can excel the pathos and sublimity, blended with 
beauty and homeliness, that equally mark them. Of 
the latter description is the following : — 

** The cheerfu' supper done, wi' serious face, 

They, round llie ingle ■]■, form a circle wide; 
The Sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace. 
The big ha-Bible, ance bis Father's pride ; 
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His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets * wearing thin an' bare ; 

Those struns llmt once did sweet in Z ion glide. 
He wales f a portion with judicious care : 

And, 'Let ub worship God!' he says, with solemn 
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The latitudinarlaiiism of the Scottish dialect in 
rhyming. Jingling, or merely alliterative vowel sounds, 
in dissonant words at the end of lines, may be thus 
eicemplified : — 

" O pale, pale now, those rosy lips, 

I aft hae kiss'd sae fondly ; 
And clo«ed for aye the sjiarkling glance 

That dwelt on me sae kindly. 
And mouldering now, in silent dust, 

That heart that lo'ed me dearly; 
But still within my bosom's core, 

Shall live my Highland Mary !" 

FontUif and kiiidit/, — dearly and Mmy could never 
be endured as rhymes on this side of the Tweed ; 
but yet the slight sprinkling of Scottish in the con- 
text, with the overpowering tenderness of the senti- 
ments themselves, render these discords tolerable, or 
rather compel them to be forgotten in such association. 

Finally, tins composite dialect adds exquisite 
quaintness to humorous, and a simple grace to or- 
dinary forms of speech, while it renders grand and ter^ 
rific imagery more striking and dreadful. It is hardly a 
language of this world in the witching scene in ** Tun 
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O'Shnnter," that miracle of the muse of Burns, in 
which all his talents are brought into [)Iay, on a sub- 
ject most gross and abominable, yet in the passage 
altuded to preter naturally awful and mysterious, so 
long as he maintains his gravity in describing the 
obscene and horrid rites of the " secret, black, and 
midnight hags," within the walls of AuJd Kirk Al- 
loway, Satan liimself being bag-piper to their dancing. 

" Cofiina stood round, like open presses, 
Tliat shaw'd the dead in tlieir last dresses ; 
And, by aanic devilish can trip- Bleight, 
Each in his cauld hand held a light ; 
By which heroic Tarn was able 
To note upon the haly table, 

— A murderer's bancs in gibbet-aims, 
Twa span-lang wee unchristen'd bairns, 
A Uiief new cutted frae a rape, 

tf" hU latt gatp hit gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks wi' btude red-rusted, 
Five icymetars, wi" murder crusted ; 
A garter which a babe had strangled; 
A knife, a father's throat had mangled, 
^\liam his ain son o' life berelV, 

— The grey hairi yet sluch to (Ac heji." 

" W7 mair o' horrible an' awfu'. 

Which e'en to name wad be unlawfu'." 

The elision of the final / in the last rhymes of this 
extract, is singularly expressive of the horror that 
dips the breath of the speaker, while he imagines 
himself the spectator of " deeds without a name." 
Such criticisms may seem frivolous to some incurious 
persona ; but every poet at least will know how to 
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estimate the viUue of licences Hke these, to do what 
be pleases witli words, and make words do what they 
are bidden. But with all these imruutiities, the 
wrIterK of Scottish verse are so limited iti their 
ranges of subjects, and the compass of their eongi 
that their pieces must of necessity' be brief, and their 
themes nearly conGned to humour, pathos, 
familiar descri|)tioii. A great work, like an epic poem, 
could not be achieved in so lawless a dialect. 



Capabilities (^'Languages. 
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Limited, however, as poetic licence may be in a 
severe and uncompromising language like ouis, the 
man of original genius will never be at a loss to 
adapt its resources to his exigencies, and so to as- 
similate the medium of communication with the 
character of his own mind, as to give to his most 
recondite conceptions such perfect development, that 
no version In a foreign idiom shall equal in effect the 
sounds and syllables which he has selected for them. 
What indeed should the })oet do, if he had not 
virtue in himself to mould according to his will the 
language in which his thoughts ore to live? as the 
fish in the convoluted shell shapes its dwelling bj 
the motion of its body within. 

" Will you play upon this pipe ?" sap Htunlet to 
Guildenstern. — "I cannot, I know no touch of hf 
my Lord," replies the courtier. — " 'Tis as easy as 
lying," retorts the satirical prince; "govern these 
ventages with your fingers and thumb ; give it breath 
with your mouth, and it will discourse most eloquent 
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music : look ye, these are the slops." — " But these 
cannot I command to any utterance of harnu>ny ; I 
hare no skill," is the liumble confession of the other. 
Thus tlie melodies of the pipe must be the result of 
tlie piper's employment of its capabilities, which 
each who tries will variously bring out. It is a small 
thing that the fiddle is a genuine Cremona, and the 
warranted workmanship of Slraduoriuii ; every hand 
that draws a bow across it will produce every note 
unlike every other performer, according to his skill jn 
fingering, and the " music in his soul ; " — from the 
crude scraping of '* some blind crowder in the streets," 
to the tones of anguish or ecstasy which Paganini, with 
touches like the first beams of sunlight on the statue 
of Memnon, eticit^ from the strings ; or extorts when 
A(- strikes and tAci/ shriek as though he were putting 
live sufferers to the sword. 

WTiat the pipe and the viol are to the minstrel, 
his native tongue is to the poet. The finest instru- 
ments are dumb till those Imnnonies arc put into 
them, of which Iha/ can lie no more than the passive 
conductors. Language, in like manner, is a dead 
letter, till the spirit within the poet himself breathes 
through it, gives it voice, and makes it audible to the 
very mind. The powers of any laiigauge, therefore, 
are put to proof Justin proportion to the powers of the 
author himself who composes in it. Sliakspeare, Milton, 
and Wordsworth, Burke, Johnson and Junius, among 
numberless others, have each done with our Eng- 
lish what none ever did before him; and ihere are 
abuiulant capabilities in it yet undiscovered. What 
shall next bring a few more of them 
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forth with equal consplcuity ? Nor need tbey be far 
sought ; tbey lie nlong the highway of literature ; 
they are [he graiiile-nialerials of which the road is 
made. — Lord Byron affected the frequent use of 
quaint, obsolete, aiKl outlandish terms ; and by this 
artifice, no doubt, he occasionally rendered bis style 
both gorgeous and venerable. But his chief strength 
lay ill a despotic command over the most ordinaiy 
forms of speech. He bas done more for comaum, 
words than Dryden himself did ; and tlie energy trith 
which he employs them is the most remarkable, as 
well OS the most exemplary, characteristic of his titrle 
in bis best productions, — such as the third and fourtli 
Cantos of " Cbilde Harold's Pilgrimage." 

Without any reference to the merits or faults of 
the following stanzas, they will strikingly exhibit tbo 
T of high pressure, which the noble writer 
could put in force to multiply thoughts with words, 
and so condense them, that scarcely one of the lalter 
could be withdrawn, without extinguishing one of the 
former. — In the storm on the Lake of Geneva, he 
thus breaks out : — 

' Sky, mountains, rivers, winds, lake, lightnings I — Ye, 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a sou) 
To make these felt and feeling ; — the for roil 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 
or what in me is sleepless — if I rest. 

' Could I embody and unbosom now 
That which is most within me — could i wreak 
My thoughts upon expression, and tiius throw 
Soul, heart, mind, passions, feelings strong or weal^ 
AU thai I would have sought, and oil I seek, 
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Bear, know, feel, and ^et breathe, — into one word 
And thai one word were liffhlning, I would speak ! — 
But ttg it is I live and die unheard, 
With a most voiceless thought, shcatliing It as a sword.'' 

I conclude with an admirable illustration of this 
ill-understood subject, by a critic of no ordinary 
tact, which may be found in an article on " Todd's 
Milton," in the Quarterly Review, No. xxxvi. : — 

*' Let us not hear a polished language blamed for 
the defects of those who know not how to put it 
forth. It must be wielded by the master before its 
true force con be known. The Philippics of De- 
moslhenes were pronounced in the mother tongue of 
every one of his audience; but who among them 
could have answered him in a single sentence like 
bis own ? Who among them could have guessed 
what Greek could do, though they had spoken it all 
Ifaeir lives, till they heard it from his lips ? The 
tecTft of taing language, is to ttse it from a Jvll 
mind," 
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VARIOUS CLASSES OF POETRY. 



Narrative Poetry. 
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Lord Bacok distinguisheit poetry under three heads : 
Narrative, Dramatic, and Parabolic. To these may 
be added a fourth. Miscellaneous, compruhemling 
one half of the verse that is wriHen, and which can 
hardly be said to come under any denomination less 
general. Without particular reference to tliesc di»- 
tinctionsi I shall briefly notice several of the prin- 
cipal classes of poetry, according to the limits which 
must not here be exceeded. 

Nari'alive poetry embraces all the varieties of 
metrical story- telling, from the lofty epic to the 
lowly ballad. In tliese (according to the licence of fic- 
tion) the author — knowing every thing tliat Ire chooses 
to know, and being privy to the inmost tlioughts as 
well as the outward acts of his heroes — discloses to 
his reader (like one invisible being holding converse 
with another) the entire circumstances of uU the 
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events, single or in series, which he feigns or bor- 
rows. He thus makes bis fable, as it is called, more 
complete through all it£ bearings, than any scries 
of facts can be rendered, from the necessary imper- 
fection of human testimony, the difficulty of discover- 
ing by contingent evidence more than has been 
verbally recorded of any thing that is past, and the 
impossibility of ever recovering the memory of wliat 
bos once been lost — absolutely lost. For example, 
— of the history of Rome, nothing more can be 
known at any future time, but what is extant at 
this hour in the relics of contemporary writers, or 
their successors, who have preserved what otherwise 
would have perished with the originals. Buried 
among the ruhis of Herculaneum, or under the dust 
of fsentnries in monastic libraries, — documents con- 
tuning intelligence, of which we are yet ignorant, 
nay hereafter be brought to light; but tliat which is 
no longer registered on earth, though it may have 
decided tiie destinies of empires, is to us, in these 
later ages, the same as though it never had been. 
TTie quantity of error, conjecture, and misrepresent- 
ation, which abound in the early chronicles of all 
notions, and are not easily separable from those of 
'the most enlightened periods, cause history to be, at 
best, a dubious authority to follow in its precedents 
■fcr the conduct of either statesmen or philosophers. 

Leo X. conceived the magnificent idea of forming 

'• model of the city of Rome, as it stood in its glory, 

"fixim a survey of the ruins of its palaces, temples, and 

•■m phi theatres, as tliey remained at bis own day;—- 

Rtaccording lo the style of each relic filling up the 
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elevation of the original structure. This task he 
committed to Raphael, who ardently undertook it, 
but died on the threshold of that renovated Rome; 
which thereader fell into less reporable decay than 
its ancient prototype. Kir. Roscoe informs us, thai 
the great artist presented a memorial to the Pontiff 
on this project, accompanied by a drawing of an 
entire edifice, completed according to the rules 
which he had laid down for tlie development of the 
whole.* XVhat Raphael's memorial and specimen 
were to Rome under Augustus, history and its illus- 
trations are to any given series of events ; being only 
more or less imperfect in proportion as the dilapid- 
ated foundations, solitary columns, and mouldering 
walls of ancient edifices, furnish models and materials 
for raising upon them theoretical superstructures to 
represent what they were, but which in reality are 
but what ihey might have bcm. I would not dis- 
parage the most valuable inheritance bequeathed to 
us by our fathers in the chronicles and traditions of 
those periods in which they lived. Dut such is the 
task of him who sits down to compile the annalj of 
any people ; out of llieir ruins, he has to build their 



* Riiphael, ia this metnorial, observes : — "Having been con- 
missioneil by yoia HoIIdcss, to make a desi^ or ulcieni Rome, 
so far as it can be discovcreil \a what now remains, with all ibe 
inllfices of which such ruins yet appear as may enable us b- 
Ihllibly lo ascertain what (hey originalty were, anil to supply mwh 
parts as have becii wholly destroyed by makii^ them correspond 
with those that yet exint ; — I have used every possible excrtkm, 
that I might give you fiill satisfaction, and convey a perfect uioi 
on the sulgevt." 
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monuments. And as "the poetical" of Greek and 
Roman architecture has alone sur\-ived, in fallen 
temples and palaces, while the mere " prose," in the 
ntosonry of vulgar dwellings, has been utterly ob- 
literated, — so, in the most perfect history, wrecks of 
magnificence only are preserved ; and of these the 
principal portions have been so disfigured by fable, or 
embellished by romance, that the lessons of Time 
(ibe slowest of teachers, and who ought to be the 
Barest, did not his memory so much fail him,) are 
defective in main parts of the argument from default 
of unadulterated or unmutilated fticts ; so that the 
iofereiices, however wise and salutary, to be derived 
from what is presented as the fruit of experience, are 
proportionately unimpressive and unsatisfactory. But 
Time is rather the preceptor of mati, his coeval, than 
of men, his offspring. His schools are communities, 
which he instructs not so much by details, as by the 
gradual evolution of great results out of the infinite 
multiplicity of small circumstances that make up the 

' business of individual life. With him, therefore, b 
lesson which takes les.s than a century in the delivery, 

I is scarcely intelligible; for the issue of a day may 
require an age to devclope it. The battle of Waterloo 
in a few hours, not only put an end to the wars of the 

, French Revolution, but was itself the first 6Cene of a 

I new drama in the theatre of Europe, which will pro- 
bably employ the actors of many generations to carry 
on. liefore an equally decisive catastrophe shall again 
turn the current of history at a right angle (so to 
speak) from the course into which that victory of our 

t couotrj'inen diverted iL 
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Hence the lessons of poetic narrative may be ren- 
dered more perfect, ns well as more interesting than 
those of the most authentic history, because the pre- 
mises from wliich the former is lo be drawn may be 
exactly fitted to the purjiose of exemplifying and 
enforcing the instruction intended. " The Iliad," 
contained all that had been learned from the prsctin 
of war through all ages antecedent. In the " Gen>- 
salemme Liberata" of Tnsso are summed up all the 
glories and horrors of the crusades. In " Paradise 
Lost," we have the theological history of the world. At 
the same time, it would be affectation to assume, Uist 
the few unrivalled epic poems have been composed, 
primarily, for any other reason than because the 
themes appeared to the authors capable of exercising 
their genius, and displaying their powers of invention 
and embellishment to the highest advantage. The 
conceit of Bossu, that the great masters of antiquity 
first fixed upon a moral, and then sought a story to 
illustrate it, is as pure a fiction as any to l>e fotmd lo 
the Odyssey itself. Virgil's j'Etieid has been especially 
insisted on in proof of this pedantic hypothesis; and 
we have been gravely told, that " there are two 
distinct objects to be kept in view in the conduct of 
a narrative poem, the one poetical, the other moral i 
the poetical being the fic/ilimis action, and the moral 
the real design of the {>oem. Tims Virgil wrote and 
felt like a subject, not like a cithett. The rftil design 
of his poem was to increase the veneration of the 
people for a master, whiiever he might be, and lo 
encourage, like Homer, the great system of military 
despotism." These are tlie notions of the repnbllcwi 
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Joel Barlow, Id bis preface to the strangest epic 
couiposilioi) ever issued from the press, — *' the Ci>- 
himt>iad." It is true, both to the honour and the 
sbame of poets, that in foilowiiig the impulse, we 
might say tlie instinct, of their genius, — when it has 
been possible to serve their cuuntry or their own 
iDteresi, they have often availed themselves of the 
opportunity; but it is yet more obvious that poets 
write in the first place (if we may so express it), for 
ibe very love of the thing ; and in the second, from 
the love of fame. Will any man on this side of the 
Atlantic believe that Virgil's " real object" in com- 
posing the iEneid, was *' to increase the veneration 
of the people to a master ? " Nay, would any man 
I his sen&es on either side of the Adantic doubt 
lat his " rcfl/ object " was to imoiortalise his own 
BOte? and that, in choosing his theme, he suited 
to the times and government under which he 
I lived, because he judged that he should thus more 
I iminediately and eSectually promote bis own glory? 
Conscious of his powers, would Virgil have hazarded 
I tfke reversion of renown that awaited him with pos- 
[ terity, for the favour of Augustus? No, not for the 
fArone of Augustus. Tliey know little of the character 
r.of poeU of this class who thus judge of them. Had 
f Virgil planned his iEneid as " a subject," he would 
I sever have executed it as a poet, for it is the spirit 
which the offspring of imagination is conceived 
lat becomes the life of It when produced into l)eing. 
The dogma of Warburton is equally gratuitous. 



' the yEneid" a 



I lliat '* the Iliad " being a j 

L,polttic«l, and the " Paradise I>ost " a religious poem, 




all unprovement of the Epopie is at an end, since 
every subject fit for heroic verse may be considered 
in a moral, a political, or a religious point of view I 
If the three epics here named have indeed the three 
characteristics attributed to them, which ntay be 
doubted, — these are mere contingencies, or accidents 
of the stories respectively, and were very subordinate 
considerations with the poets themselves. Practical 
inferences might indeed be deduced from the most 
extravagant of the Metamorphoses of Ovid, but it was 
for the sake of the marvellous fable, Jiot for the 
meagre moral, that one or another subject was chosen, 
and for the adorning of which that poet wearied, 
yet never exhausted, the resources of a fancy fertile 
beyond comparison in certain mechanical combina- 
tions of ideal imagery, us diverse and grotesque as 
the transmutations of bodies which they shadow 
forth. 



Allegorical Poetry. 

Yet, sometimes interwoven with the epic t 
and sometimes employed alone in the parabolic form, 
there has ever been a favourite species of poetry, In 
which the moral was avowedly the foundation, aiid 
the fable the superstructure. Most of the mytho- 
logical traditions of Greece and Rome were, in thrir 
origin, of this kind; but such is the caprice of 
public taste, or perhaps the perversity of humsn 
nature, that the further these compositions depnrlcd 
from their original character, the more pleasing and 
popular they became. At length the poetical features 
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i regarded, and the lessons inculcated were 
Inlfully made as undeciphernlite as those which t 
t once preserved and hidden under the hieroglyphics ' 
If Egypt. The tales of chivalry and romance of the 1 
(BBlian poeta were p'ofessedly of the same cast; bu^ 
B spite of the false pretences of the writers thcm- 
dves {having the fear of the Inquisition before their 
Jws), the grave labours of their commentators to 
fairitualise the proSigate pages of Ariosto, and wring 
^^dl orthodox divinity from the purer fictions of Tasso, 
iftve succeedtid no better than the ingenious experi- 
Ufnls of the philosopher, who attempted to draw ' 
hn beams from cucumbers. 

Tlie noblest allegorical poem in our own language* ' 
^indeed, the noblest allegorical poem in the world, — 
ii Spenser's " Faerie Queene ;" at the same lime, it is 
probable, that if it bad 7iot been allegorical at all, it 
would have been a far more felicitous and attractive 
work of imagination. In all allegories of length we 
grow dull as the story advances, and feel vei'y little 
I aaxiety about the conclusion, except for its own sake, 
I the conclusion. Beautiful and diversified as the 
Ml perfect ofthese " unsubstantial pageants" may be, 
' renders, when they lay one down, are sorry that 
lit is finished ; and most minds, in recalling the plea- 
; of its perusal, dwell upon those scenes that 
est resemble reality, and ruminate on the rest as 
/-recollected images of a. wild and exhausting 
from which they are not sorry at being 
wakened to ordinary sights and sounds, however 
ntranced they may have been while the illusion lasted., 
la is the inevitable effect of allegories, — they never 
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leave the impression of truth behind. In noble fic- 
tions, where truth, ihough not loltl in the letter, is 
maintainetl in tiie spirit, it is far otherwise. We rise 
tVom the narrative of the death of Hector, and the 
visit of Prinm by nij»ht to the tent of Achilles, as fix>m 
reading historical facts ; our feelings are precisely 
the same as they would have been, were those cir^ 
cumstances authentic. In Milton's wonderful poem, 
though our judgment is never deceived into a belief 
of their having actually taken place, the conversatiocs 
between Adam and Eve, and their interview with 
Raphael, the affable archangel, have all the wamuh 
of life within, and all the daylight of reality abont 
them. 

Ill avowed allegory we can rarely forget that the 
personages never did, and never could exist ; nor that 
both personages and scenes represent something <ibr, 
and not themselves. When we give over rending, all 
cariosity and interest cease ; we can have no personal 
interest in such phantoms, and we suffer no regret 
when they are vanished ; they came like shadows, and 
so they departed. If ever allegorical characters excite 
titlier sympathy or affection, it is when we lose the idea 
that they they are such ; consequently, when tlie alle- 
gory itself is suspended with regard to them. 

Again, in allegory, the mind naturally expects 
wonders in continual succession, and is greatly disa|>- 
pointed if they do not occur so frequently as to destroy 
their own effect, — defeat the verj- purpose for which 
wonders are wrought. Where all is marvellous, 
nothuig is so. Besides, with unbounded licence to 
do any thing or every thing, ihcre is no spbq 
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ioTention so limited as tliis, to the most creative ge- 
tlie sources of mere fiction are soon exhausted, 
tho^ of fact never. Hence there is a wearisome same- 
ness and repulsive formahty (Hke court etiquette) ia 
most productions of this class. Who is not sick of 
.queens and goddesses, in their palaces and temples, 
witli their trains of attendants, titeir nymphs, and 
their worshippers, in almost every dream of the Spec- 
tator and Tatter, and the endless imitations of them 
since ? Who does not turn with absolute contempt 
from the rings, and gems, and philtres, and caves, and 
genii of Eastern Tales (falsely so Galled], as from the 
trinkets of a toyshop, and the trumpery of a raree- 
•bow ? 
K There is no long allegory in our literature at all 
^Looinparable to Bunyan's "Pilgrim's Progress;" and 
E one principal reason why this is (he most delightful 
thing of the kind in the world, is, — that, tliough 
** written under tlie similitude of a dream," there is 
very little of pure allegory in it, and few abstract 
qualities or passions are personified. From the very 
constitution of the latter, tlie reader almost certainly 
foresees what such typical beings will say, suffer, or 
do, according to the circumstances in which they arc 
placed. The issue of every trial, of every contest, is 
known as soon as the action is commenced. The 
characters themselves are all necessarily imperfect, 
and, according to the law of their nature, must be in 
everlasting motion, or everlastingly at rest; always 
rejoicing, or always weeping; infallibly good, or in- 
corrigibly bad. In short, the arms and legs of men, 
die wings and tails of animals — nay, the five senses 
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themselves (as indeed they have been) — might as well 
be clothed with flesh and blood, and brought into 
dramatic action, as most of the creatures of imagui- 
otion that figure oway in allegory. 



Dramatic Poetry. 

The dramatic form of poetry is so near an ^ 
proach to the language atid intercourse of real life, 
as, when skilfully constructed, to imply all the acti<His 
exhibited on the stage to the eye, through the words 
addressed to the ear, by the conversation of the per- 
sons, in the course of the scene. The opening of the 
6r8t Act of Hamlet will most admirably illustrate 
this. Horatio and Marcellus join the sentinels Fran- 
cisco and Bernardo, at night, on the platform before 
the castle of Elsinore. There is bodily motion ex- 
pressed or indicated in every one of the brief chal- 
lenges and responses between the parties, which being 
closed, Horatio enquires — 

" What, has this tiling appear'd again to-night ? 

BERNARDO. 

I have eeen nothing. 

MARCELLITS. 

Horatio says, 'tis hut our phantasy. 

And will not let belief take hold of him. 

Touching this dreaded aight. twice seen of us ; 

Therefore I have entreated him, along 

With us to watch llie minutes of this night; 

l^iat if again this apparition come. 

He may approve our eyea, and speak to it. 
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HORATIO. 

Tusli ! lush! 'twill not appear. 

BERNARDO. 

Sit down awhile ; 
Anil let us once again assail your ears, 
That are so fortilied against our story, 
What we two nights have seen. 



Well, Bit we dgwn, 
And let ub hear Bernardo apeak of this. 



Last night of all, 

When yon same Ktar that 's westward from the pole. 
Had made hia course to iilume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcelius and myself — 
The bell then beating one 

MARCELLUS. 

Peace, break thee off; look, where it comes again I 

BERNARDO. 

la the aanie figure, like the king that 'a dead. 

HARCBLLOa. 

Thou art a scholar ; speak to it, Horatio. 

HORATIO. 

Most like : — it harrows me with fear, and wonder. 



BERNARDO. 



It would be spoke to. 
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MARCBLLUS. 

Speak to it, Horatio. 



What art thou, that usurpst this time of night, 
Togotlier with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majesty of buried Denmark 
Did sometimes march? — By heaven, I charge t 

speak ! 



See ! it stalki away. 

HORATIO. 

Stay ; epenk : speak, I charge thee, apeak. 

MARCELLUS. 

'Tis gone, and will not answer." 

Here every line is nlive with action, as well ta 
voice, to communicate in everj" clause fresh iut«U 
ligence of the feelings of the speakers, and to bring 
out their individual characters; but, above all, (o in- 
timate, in the simplest manner, those awakening cir- 
cumstances of the tragic story about to be de\'e1oped, 
with the time, place, and manner of its occurrence, 
which arc calculated to prepare the mind of tbe reader 
or spectator for the se<juel. It is remarkable, tbat \a tbe 
progiess of more than forty interlocutions, involving 
four distinct scenes, by the change of persons, wiUtiti 
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less than fourscore lines from llie opening of thtsl 
play, there is no necessity for a single stage direc-l 
tioii: — every look, attitude, and movement of the six ' 
characters (including the Ghost) being so infallibly 
indicated, that not the minutest particle which can 
give poetic or picturesque effect to the reality of the 
spectacle is omitted. This is the consuninintion of 
dramatic art, biding itself behind the unveiled form 
of nature. 

Tlie foregoing illustration is all that the limits of 
these Essays will allow on the subject of theatrical 
entertainments. Of the morality of the stnge I have , 
nothing to say, except that, in proportion as the style] 
of dramatic composition has been purified, the talent* 
displayed by writers, in what ought to be at oncafl 
the most directly moral and constitutionally sublim 
species of verse, bas become less and less conspicl^■l 
ous. Without dbparagement either to virtue or 1 
genius, sufGcient reasons might be assigned fur such ■] 
nn anomaly, — but this is not the fit occasion for ex- 
plaining them. With a few honourable cxceplions, — 
among which niay be named the tragedies of Miss 
Mitford and Mr. Sheridan Kiiowles,— ilie efforts of 
our contemporaries in this field have bcetl less suc- 
cessful in eiesnving success, than in any other walk 
of polite literature. I refer solely to acling plays. 
,,MrB.J(>annaBaillie,theRev. II.MiUman.thellev.G. 
rtCroly, Messrs. Coleridge, Sotheby, 'and some others, 
f^have written Tragedies fur liie uilntl and the heart, 
'which rank among the nobie>it productions of the J 
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A very diflerent jutlgmeiit must be passed on the 
(Iranias of the sixteenth and seventeenth centurie*. 
Most of these, notwithstanding the treasures of poetry 
buried in them, have been abandoned to an obsca- 
rity as ignominious as oblivion, on account of their 
BtrocioLis profligacy; — like forsaken mines, no longer 
worked, though then* veins are rich with ore, because 
of the mephitic nir that fouls their passages, and 
whicti no safety-lamp yet invented can render in- 
noxious to the most intrepid virtue. It is grievoas to 
think, that so many of the most powerful minds that 
ever were sent into this world to beautify and blessmaiK 
kind, like morning stars with loveliest light, or vernal 
rains with healing influence, should have been per- 
verted from their course into malignant luminaries, 
or from their purjiose into sour, cold mildews, blight' 
ing and blasting the earth and its inhabitants, so far 
as their evil beams could strike, or their deadly drops 
could fall. It is true, that they represented man as 
he was, — not as he ought to have been ; — not as be 
might have been — had poets always done their duty, 
and exhibited vice as vice, and virtue as virtue, in- 
stead of making each wear tlie disguise of the other; 
associating valour, wit, generosity, and other splendid 
qualities, with earthly, sensual, devilish appetites and 
passions: whereby the multitude, who posticssed none 
of these brilliant endowments, were confirmed in 
their beloved vices ; while those who were constJlii- 
tionally or affectedly gallant, facetious, and afbUc^ 
were induced to imagine, that, with these holiday 
virtues, tliey might indulge in the grossest propensK 
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. and hold m contempt — as alliud to meanness, 
I pusillanimity, and hypocrisy whatever is pure, lovely, 
•fid of good report in woman, or meek, self-deny- 
[ ^g, self-sacrificing in man. 



Religious Poetry. 




\ 



, Dr. Jc^nson, in his Life of Waller, says; — "It has 
been the frequent lamentation of good men, that 
iVerse has been too little applied to the purposes of 
worship ; and many attempts have been made to 
■oimate devotion by pious poetry: tlmt they have 
■eldom obtained their end is sufficiently known, and 
it may not be improper to enquire why they have 
lius<:arried. Let no pious ear be offended, if I ad- 
vance, in opposition to many authorities, that poetical 
llevotion cannot often please. *' •••••• The 

of poetry is invention; such invention as, 
1^ producing something unexpected, surprises and 
deltglits. The topics of devotion are few ; and being 
ially known : but, few as they are, 
they can be mode no more ; lljey can receive no 
grace from novelty of sentiment, and very little from 
oovelty of expression. Poetry pleases by exhibiting 
on idea more grateful to the mind than the things 
tlieraselves afford. This effect proceeds from the 
display of tliose parts in nature which attract, and 
tlie concealment of those that repel the imagination: 
but religion must be shown as it is ; suppression and 
addition equally corrupt it ; and such as it is, it is 
lutown already. From poetry the reader justly ex- 
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pects, and from good poelry always obtains, the 
enlargement of liis comprehension, and llie elevation 
of his fancy; but this is rarely to be hoped by 
Christians from metrical devotion. Whatever b 
great, desirable, or tremendous, is compiLsed in the 
name of the Supreme Being. Omnipotence cannbi 
be exalted ; infinity cannot be amplified ; petfection 
cannot be improved. • • • • • Of sentiments purely 
religious, it will be found that ibe most simple ex- 
pression is the most sublime. Poetry loses its lustre 
and its power, because it is applied to the decoration 
of something more excellent than itself. All that 
pious verse can do, is to help the memory, and delight 
the ear ; and for these purposes it may be very useliil ; 
but it supplies nothing to the mind. The ideas of 
Christian theology are too simple for eloquence, too 
sacred fur fiction, aud too tnnjesttc for ornament: 
to recommend them by tropes and figures, is to 
magnify by a concave mirror the sidereal hemi- 
sphere." 

Having, in the Introductory Essay to a votaine of 
Sacred Poetry *, minutely examined the long and, I 
may say, the celebrated argument, of which the fore- 
going is but an abstract, 1 shall not go into p.iriica- 
lars here to prove the mistake under which the great 
critic labours; but I may briefly remark, ih« tbc 
more this dazzling passage is examined, the niof« 



* " The Cliris'.iun Toct, or Sdcctioiw in Vme on Sttcmd 
Subjects," bj Junira Monlgomcry : published by W. CdBpl, 
Uliuijp>w : ui<l Wliittuker, Londga. 
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indistinct and obscure it becomes (according to thi 
true lest of truth itself, as Inid down in a former 
paper"); and in the end it will be found to throw 
light upon a single point only of the question, - 
point on which there was no darkness before, 
namely, ihiit the style of devotional poetry must 
suited to the theme, whether that be a subject 
piety, or a motive to piety. 

Tliose who will take the trouble to examine the 
passage at length, will find that all the eloquent 
dictation contained in it affects neither argument- 
ative, descriptive, nor narrative poetry on sacred 
'. tbemes, as exemplified in (he great works of Milton, 
Young, and Cowper. That man has neither ear, 
r tior heart, nor imagination to know genuine poesy, 
I and to enjoy its sweetest or its sublimest influences, 
I who can doubt the supremacy of such passages as the 
^£ong of the Angels in the third, and the Morning 
V'Hymu of Adam and Eve in the fifth book uf 
"Paradise Lost;" the first part of the ninth book of 
ihe "Night Thoughts;" and the anticipation of" 
millennial blessedness in the sixth book of "The 
7a5k;"yet these are on sacrctl subjects, and these 
arc religious poetry. There are but four universally 
and permanently popular long poems in the English 
language, — "Paradise Lost," "The NightThoughts," 
.."The Task," and "The Seasons." Of these, the 
I lliree former are decidedly religious in their character ; 
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and of the latter it may be said, that one of tfaf 
greatest charms of Thomson's masterpiece Ls the 
pure and elevated spirit of devotion which occasion- 
ally breathes out amidst the reveries of fancy aud 
the pictures of nature, as though the poet had caught 
sudden and transporting glimpses of the Creator 
himself through the perspective of his works ; wbile 
the crowning Hymn, at the close, is uufjuestionably 
one of the most magnificent specimens of verse in 
any language, and only inferior to the inspired proto 
types in the Book of Psalms, of which it is, for the 
most part, a paraphrase. — As much may be said of 
Pope's " Messiah," which leaves all his original pro- 
ductions immeasurably behind it, in combined ele- 
vation of thought, aflSuence of imagery, beauty of 
diction, and fervency of spirit. 

It follows, that poetry of the highest order may 
be composed on jiious themes ; and the fact that three 
out of the only four long poems which are daily re- 
printed for every class of readers among us, are at the 
same time religious, — thai fact ought for ever to silence 
the cuckoo-note, which is echoed from one mocking- 
Ijird of Parnassus to another, — that poetry and devo- 
tion are incompatible: no man in his right mind, who 
knows what both words mean, will admit the absurd- 
ity for a moment. I have already endeavoured to 
show*, that gorgeous ornament is no more essential 
to verse, than naked simplicity is essential (o pros& 
There must, therefore, within the compass of human 
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language, be a style suitable for "contemplative 
piety" ia verse us well us in prose; — a style for peni- 
tential prayer, as well ns for holy adoration and 
rapturous thanksgiving. If nothing can be poetry, 
which is not elevated above ordinary speech by "de- 
corations of fancy, tropes, figures, and epithets," many 
of tiie finest passages, in the finest poems which the 
world has ever seen, must be outlawed and branded 
with the ignominy of prose. It is true, that there is 

■ vaal deal of religious verse, which, as poetry, is 
utterly worthless ; but it is equally true, that there is 
no small portion of genuine poetry associated with 
pure and undefiled I'eligion, among the compositions 
«veD of our Hymn- writers. What saith Milton on 
••the height of this great argument ?" Hear him in 
protte^ that wants nothing but numbers to equal it with 
auy page in " Paradise Lost." 

"These abilities are the inspired gifts of God, rarely 
bestowed ; and are of power to inbreed and cherish in 

■ great people the seeds of virtue and public civility; 
to allay the perturbations of the mind, and set the 
aflectiona in right tune; to celebrate in glorious and 
lofty hymns the throne and equipiige of God's al- 
mi^tiness, and what he works, and what he suffers 
to be wrought with high providence in his church; to 
sing victorious agonies of martyrs and saints, the deeds 
and triumphs of pious nations doing valiantly through 
fiiith against the enemies of Christ; to deplore the 
general relapses of kingdoms and states from justice 
■nd God's true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in reli^ 
gion b holy and sublime, in virtue amiable and 
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grave; whatsoever hath piission or admiration in all the 
changes of that which is called fortune from without, 
and the wily subtleties and refluxes of man's thoughts 
from within; all these things, with a sohd and treat- 
able smoothness, to paint out and describe : — teach- 
ing over the whole book of sanctity and virtue, through 
all the instances of example, with such delight to those 
especially of soft and delicious temper, who will not 
so much as look upon truth herself, unless they see her 
elegantly dressed ; whereas the paths of honesty and 
good life appear now rugged and difficult, though 
they be indeed easy and pleasant, they will then ap- 
pear to all men easy and pleasant, thongh they were 
rugged and difficult indeed." — On Cfnirch Gooem- 
men/, book ii. 

The art, of which this is a true description, must 
be the highest of all arts, and require the gieatest 
combination of fine faculties to excel in it, Tliat art 
is poetry ; and the special subjects on which it is Iiere 
exhibited, as being most happily employed, are almost 
entirely sacretl. The writer is IVIillon, who, in his 
subsequent works, exemplified all the varieties of 
poetical illustration here enumerated, and justiHcd his 
lofly estimate of the capabilities of verse, hallowed lo 
divine themes, by the success with which he cele- 
brated such in "Paradise Lost," "Paradise Regnined," 
and " Samson Agonistes." Not another wort! can be 
necessary to refute the notion, that religious subjects 
are incapable of poetic treatment. Dr. Johnson him- 
self says nothing of the kind; nntl yet, npon hi* 
authority, (from a misunderstanding of two paitsagei 
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in his criticisms on Waller and Watts,) tliis notion 
is still held by men who ought to be ashamed of it. 



Didactic and Descriptive Poetiy. 



I class these two together, because poets themselvflv! 
•O often unite them ; for though we have abundance 
of pieces, in which) if "pure description holds (not) 
the place of sense," but occupies its own picturesque 
position with indeiicndent and due efieet, yet few com- 
positions in verse can be purely preceptive, without the 
"aid of foreign ornament ;" nor can it be literally said 
of any art or science, thus handled, that its " beauty " 
is, "when unadorned, adorned the most." It must be 
arrayed and enriched with extrinsic graces, or re- 
nounce all pretensions to attractiveness from the poor 
and impolitic use of metre. It is itie misfortune of 
didactic poetry, that for the purposes of teacliing, it 
has no advantage over prose; and, in fact, from tlie 
difficulty of adapting tlie elegancies of verse to com- 
■non-^lace details, it often falls lamentably short of 
common sense, in unnatural attempts to convey the 
simplest meanings in bloate<I verbiage. Pure direc- 
tions of any kind, especially on technical subjecis, 
may be delivered more precisely and iutelligihiy in 
ihc ordinary language of men, divei-sified wirh the 
terms of ihat ort which is taught. Every specimen of 
ibis class, fiom the days of Hesiod to those of the 
Inte James Grohaine — not excepting what has lieen 
deemed, in point of execution, the most perfect poem 
of antiquity, the Georgics of Virgil,— every specimen 
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of this class establishes tlie truth, or rather tlie tnii>Bit 
above laid down. 

In a poem on agriculture, it is self-evident, a priori^ 
that instructions in hedging, ditching, draining, bay- 
making, sowing, reaping, &c. can assume little or 
nothing of poetry beyond the shape of rhythm to the 
eye, for they will scarcely admit the sound of it to the 
ear, in higher harmony, or sweeter diction, than may 
be found by humming and counting the £ngers over 
old Tusser's " Five Hundred Points in Husbaodry." 
Lessons on manual occupations, domestic economy, 
or even learned pursuits, cannot alone be the bnr- 
then of song, or it will soon be no song at all ; lor 
with "music, image, sentiment, and thought,"— the 
elements ofpoetry, — they have no affinity. I confine 
the remark to the instructions, because the things 
themselves may sometimes be made highly poetical 
and interesting ; but then they cease to be didactic^ 
and become descriptive. Thomson's great work, with 
a few precepts intermingled, presents, in beautiful 
series and harmonious connection, the phenomena of 
nature, and the operations of man contem|K)niry willi 
tliese, through the four seasons ; — forming, in fact, • 
biographical memoir of the infancy, maturity, and old 
age of an English year. — Grahame, in his " Brituh 
Georgics," has written a preceptive poem, in which 
similar subjects are included; but here the lovely and 
magnificent appearances of nature are extraneous em- 
bellishments, white the labours of the farmer (the 
Scotch farmer), mean in themselves, are daily directed, 
and occasionally ddittealed, according to the sucoefr* 
slot! of months. Between the plans of the two poems 
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there can be no comparison, and between the execution 
I will niaJie none. The God ornature has divided the 
year inioseveraldistinct gradations, however obscurely 
the boundaries of each may be marked; so that every 
body has clear and fixed ideas of spnng, summer, 
autumn, and winter, from personal observation of the 
varying surface of theeartli, the aspect of the heavens, 
tbe temperature of the air, and those employments of 
the husbandman by which they are respectively cha- 
racterised. On the other hand, the distribution of the 
year into months is an arbitrary arrangement by man, 
which suits the almanack-maker much better ihan the 
poet The phases (if we must use the term) of Jutie 
and July, of December and January, — indeed, of 
■ay two contiguous months, — are too little diversified 
ID admit of contrasted pictures of each, without pro- 
ducing monotony by repetition, or defect by omission, 
of those features which happen to be common to both. 
Indeed, in our Irregular climate, the months some- 
times seem to have changed places, particularly In the 
earlier half of the year, the advance of vegetation 
being far less undeviating than its decay, Tliomson's 
is a descriptive poem. Interpolated with precepts in 
tfaetr right placen ; Graliame's is a preceptive one, in 
which descriptions luckily superabound, and are 
nerer deemed misplace<l ; for without them its pages 
would be unreadable. Hence, in a didactic poem, 
the finest passages are those which are tiol didac- 
tic; — branches bearing flowers and fruit, engrailed 
oo a f tock which, of itself, would put forth nothing 
but leaves. 

■ahume's " Sabbath," and his " Birds of Scoi- 
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land," are better known than his " British Georgics." 
His taste was singular, and his manner correspond- 
ent. The general tenour of Ii'is st^le Is homely, and 
frequently so prosaic, that Us peculiar graces appear 
m their full lustre, from the contrast of meanness 
Utat surrounds them. His readers may be few ; but 
whoever does read him, will probably be oftener jur- 
prised into admiration, than in the perusal of any one 
of his contemporaries. The most lively, the most 
lovely sketches of natural scenery, of minute ioift* 
gery, and of exquisite incident, unexpectedly dew- 
loped, occur in his compositions, with ever-varyti^ 
yet ever-nssimilnling features. All his beauties si* 
of one kind ; they have a family likeness, with iat- 
nite diversity of resemblance. 1 mean those beanties 
which most abound in him, — and more in him than 
in any other writer ; because, by the bent of a mind 
predisposed to a particular class of subjects, and 
with microscopic accuracy of observation, he curi- 
ously and constantly searches for them; while his 
brethren only take them as they fall in their way, or 
are necessary for the extraordinary embellishmenl 
of some other figure to which they are suhordinoie- 
Tliese are almost exclusively descriptive ; tliey con- 
sist in secondary qualities, and remote or reUttve 
contingencies, which, by unforeseen association, place 
an object in a novel and delightful point of view. 
give a quick and happy turn to a train of thought. 
or infuse such life and rcalily into a scene, by the 
sudden introduction ofa sprightly image or an aflert- 
ing drcumsiancc, that the render is instantly con- 
verted into n spectator on the spot, and forgets ll 
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poet, the poetry, and every thing except the palpable 
illusion which, for the moment, captivates his atten- 
tion. It is like looking clown into a concave mirror, 
in a darkened room, when, expecting to see our on'n 
features reflected, we are startled by the appearance 
oCa strange countenance * rising towards us, and on 
the instant are completely deceived. An example 
will explain this better than ten periods of definition, 
or along string of metaphorical illustrations. Take 
the picture of a corn-slack, from the *' British 
Oeorgics." 

" or forms the circular is most iijiproved. 
As oBering, in proportion to its bulk. 
The smiOleBt surface to the storm's assault. 
— To turn the driving rains, the outer sheaves, 
With bottoms lower than the rustling tops. 
Should sloping lie. When, to the crowning sheaf 
Arrived, djstrust the sky ; the thatch lay on. 
And bind with strawy coils. O, pleasant sight ; 
Tliese lozenged ropes, that, at the tapering top, 
End in a wisp-wound pinnacle — a gladsome perch. 
On which already sits poor Robin, |iroud, 
And sweetly sings a song to Imrvest-home I " 

In these lines, nothing can be more dry or unen- 
[ tertaining iliim all that immediately belongs to the 
I subject; but just when the reader is congratulating 
E lumself that the jiaragraph is within a couplet of 
rtbe close, — he sees — he ^cars — " poor Robin," 
[ perched and singing on the twisted pinnacle ; and. 



• The cnimicnoncc ufa person placed oj^xMite, without our 
^ fcnowletlgc, and looking Into the mirror M the same time. 
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instead of a mere recipe to make a corn-stack, the 
bodily image of one, newly tliatched, is at once placed 
before his eye, while his ear is regaled witli the 
sweet smsll notes of the bird of autumn. 

The fashionable as well as the familiar poett; of 
the present day sparkles with fanciful yet trae d^ 
scriptions, of which the subjects are, in general, 
among the most obvious, aud yet the least noticed 
circumstances, recurring every day, and every where. 
The brilliant parterres of Miss Landon's enclonm^ 
on the south of Parnassus, where ideas, like hummiof 
birde, are seen flying about in tropical sunshine, or 
fluttering over blossoms of all hues and all climei; 
and the home meadows of John Clare, the Notdn 
amptonshire peasant, whose thoughts, like bees, SR 
ever on the wing in search of honey from " tbe 
meanest flower that blows ; " are equally productiTe 
of these " curiosities of literature." A specimen 
from the latter {as less known of the two) will show 
to what perfection die art of making much of a liolc 
has lately been carried. 



: THniTSH a nest. 



" Within a thick and spreadinit hawthorn bush. 

That overhung a niole-hill large and round, 
I heard, from mom to mom, a merry tliruBti 

Sing hymns of rapture, while I dniuk the • 
With joy ; — oiiti oft, an unintruiling guest, 

I watch'd her secret toils from dny to day, 
How true she warp'd the moss to fumi her neM, j 

And modell'd it within with wood and clay. 
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And by and by, like heatlk-bells gilt with dew, 
Tliere lay her Bbinlng eggs as bright as flowers, 

Ink-spotted over, shells of green and blue : 
And there I witness'd, in the sunnuer hours, 

A brood of nature's minstrels chirp and fly. 

Glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky." 

John Clahe. 

Here we have in miniature the history and geo- 
graphy of a " Thrush's Nest)" so simply and natural- 
ly set forth, that one might think such strains 

"no more difficile. 
Than for a blockbird 'tis to whistle ;" 

bat let the heartless critic who despises them try his 
own hand, either at a bird's nest, or a sonnet like 
this; and when he has succeeded in making the one, 
be may have some hope of being Hble to make the 
other. 

Tbe happy peculiarities of that kind of descriptive 
poetry, which with us is indigenous — nothing of similar 
growth having been preserved in the remains of an- 
tiquity, nor any thing to compare with it found 
among the luxuriant products of modern Italy, — may 
be illu.strated hy a quotation or two from the writings 
of a bard of the same humble class with John Clare, 
but who was not less curious in marking, and skilful 
in delineating, the charms of exteriinl nature, and the 
occupations of rural industry, than the poet of " The 
Seasons" himself. The author of the " Farmer's 
Boy" was exalted above his deserts at the beginning 
of his career ; and, according to the usual re-action 
of things ia this perverse world, depreciated as much 
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below them in the sequel. Dealli, the uiiiversitl ad< 
tninistrator of those who die leaving an iiJieritance 
which cannot be willed, is adjusting the claims of 
posterity to what he has left behind which may be 
worthy of preservBtlon ; and he has already obtuneO 
iliut place in the esteem of those whose judginenis 
are final, which he nill probably bold during his 
century of probniion. Robert Bloomfield's Coun- 
try Muse resembled the Country Maiden, whirfi 
he paints so prettily in his " Rural Tales : " — 

'- Ko mcadoTF-flower rose fresher to the Tien', 
Tliat met her morning footsteps in the dew ; 
When, if a nodding stranger eyed her charms. 
The blush of modesty was up in amis ; 
Love's random glances struck tbe' unguarded mind. 
And beauty's magic made him loot behind." 

Thus, the public fell in love with the simple SuffiJIt 
Muse at first sight; and turning lo look, when she 
had passed by, praised her gait, her shape, her 
countenance, and nir, as all enchanting nod un- 
rivalled. But meeting her re|jeatedly afterwards 
in the walks of Parnassus, and deeming her less 
fascinating at every interview, that public, whose 
nflections are more variable than the clouds, whidi 
change colour in every light, and form in every 
breeze, soon discerned her homeliness of feature, 
rusticity of accent, and inelegance of manners.— 
Hence, tliough familiarity never bred contempt, her 
modest graces were successively eclipsed by the daz- 
zling pretensions of higher born and higher gifted 
rivals, so that few continued to behold her with Um 
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partiality of Walter to Jane, in his first love. Tliis 
poet's real merits must, at any rate, have been con- 
siderable, to liave survived the indiscreet imiiegyrics 
of mistaken friends, and the carping criticisms of fas- 
tidious enemies. 

Bloomfield excels in description, because he pre- 
sents images and pictures both of living and inani- 
mate nature, which every unperverted eye recognises 
1 oiice, and which often occasion not only an enio- 
f lion of pleasure at finding them in verse, but of sur- 
I prise also that they were never found there before; 
because, though perfectly famillur, the originals them- 
lelves never touched us so exquisitely as the poet's 
I exhibition of them does. I prefer an extract on one 
I of the most hackneyed themes of vulgar rhyme, on 
which he who could produce novelty must have been 
I well entitled to poetic honours. Mentioning the task 
r of Giles, in spring, to watcli the new-sown crops, and 
Pliimself to frighten away the rooks, — or having shot 
I few of the marauders to hang them up as scare- 
crows, or spread them out dead on the ground, to warn 
away their pilfering companions, these lines occur ; — 

' This task had Giles in fields remote from home : 
Oft hait he wish'd tlie rosy morn to come ; 
Vet never was lie fumed, nor foremost found. 
To break the seal of sleep — his sleep was sound ; 
But when, at daybreak, Kummon'd from his bed, 
Light as the lark that caroH'd o'er his head : — 
His sandy way, deep-worn by hasty showers, 
O'erarch'd with oaks that form'd fantastic bowers. 
Waving aloft their towering branches proud. 
In borrow'c] tinges from the eastern cloud, 
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— Gave inspiration pure as ever llow'd, 
And genuine transport in liiB bosom glow'd. 

" His own shrill matin join'd ihe various notes 
Of nature's music from n thousand throats : 
The blackbird strove with emulation sweet, 
And Echo answer'd from her calm retreat ; 
The sporting whitethroat, on some twig's end borne, 
Pour'd hymns to freedom and the rising mom : 
Stopp'd in her eong, perchance, the starting thnisb 
Shook a white shower from the blackthorn bush. 
Where dew-drops, thick as early blossoms hung. 
And trembled while the minstrel sweetly sung : 
Across his path, in either grove to hide. 
The timid rabbit scouted by his side; 
Or pheasant boldly stalk'd along the road. 
Whose gold and purple tints alternate glow'd." 

Every couplet here shows the difference betweeo a 
genuine poet and a mere accomplished versifier. 
Four lines will be sutGcientto explain and justify this 
assertion. Any rhymer might have placed the thrush 
upon the thorn, amidst blossoms and denr>cln^; 
but mark what a variety of incidents the nice observer 
of nature strikes out. He startles the bird in the 
midst of her song; she flies off, and shakes from tba 
black-thorn (the sloe] the earliest and frailest of the 
season, "a while shower" upon the f^routid ; but 
instantly recollecting how "the minstrel" had been 
sitting before she was disturbed, he describes her 
perched amidst the thorny sprays, covered with 
flowers and moist with dews. I repeat the lines, and 
call particular attention to the last : — 

'• Stopp'd in iier song, perchance, the starting thru«li 
Shook a white shower from the blacktlioru biaib, , 
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Where dew-drops tliick as early blossoms hung, 
And trembled while the ininBtrel sweetly sung." 



Are not the ideas as thick as the blossoms, and bs I 
brilliant ns the dew-drops ? 

Bloomfield has anotlier merit; it is his own, 
he deserves a statue for it In his "Rural Tales," 
he has Eucceefled in the patriotic attempt to render 
the loves antl joys, the sports and manners, of English 
peasants Interesting. I recollect no poet before him, 
who, by a serious, unaffected delineation of bumble 
life, as it actually exists, had awakened strong sym- 
pathy, in people more prosperously circumstanced, 
towards the loweV classes of the community. In 
Goldsmith's " Deserted Vilhige," much entertainment 
t sfrorde<I, and compassion excited, by the inimitable 
\ 'rft ill and pathos of the author in displaying the 
ters, pastimes, wrongs, and sufTerlngs of the 
of "Auburn:" but still the readier con- 
r to be pleased, or to pity ; and the poet is 
ntther i!ieir advocate than their neighbour, or one of 
themselves; — there is little of /fY/on>-feeIing in the 
case. Gay and others, who have pretended to cele- 
brate rural swains and maidens, have always degraded 
.Aeni by a mixture of the ludicrous with the true, 
Jo give spirit to their descriptions ; thereby making 
what might liave been natural and alFecting, merely 
jgrotes<iue and amusing. I take no account here of 
Ant most ai'lificial of all kinds of verse, while It pre- 
tends to be ihe most natural, — the pastorals of our 
irliest poets, or those of later ones down even to 
'Pope (in imitation of very questionable models in 
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classic literature), and numberless Arcadian masque- 
rades in Contlnentnl languages, full of splendid faults, 
itliich need nut be either exposed or reprobated here, 
— I take no notice of these ; ihey have beeti long 
and worthily exploded, as having no more reference 
to the state of society in this island, or elsewhere 
under the moun, than to the manners and customs of 
the inhabitants of that planet itself, if such there be. 
Dloomfield has done for England, what all her native 
bards have done for Scotland. " Richard and Kate," 
" Walter and Jane," and " The Miller's Maid," 
therefore, are unique and original poems, which, by 
representations equally graphic and dramatic of whtl 
they really ai'e, have rescued English peasants froa 
unmerited reproach, and raised them to equality with 
their Scottish neighbours, whose character, in verse 
at least, is associated with all that is romantic in love 
or delightful in song. 

A paragraph of description, minute and elaborate 
to a degree, yet expanded into such magnificence, 
that in its progress it fills the mind with glory as its 
subject does the heavens, while, being introduced as 
a simile, it is associated with moral sentiment of thai 
high cast which makes "the whole of unintelligeol 
creation poor," — must close this section ; -^ 



" As the ample moon, 
In the deep Blillne«s of a summer-even, 
Uising behind a thick and lofty grove, 
Ituriis, like an uncongutning fire of light, 
III the green trees ; and, kindling on all side* 
Tlieir leafy umbrage, turns the dusky veil 
Into a sul»tance glorious as her own, 
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Yea with her own incorporated, by power 
Capacious and serene ; — like power abides 
In man's celestial spirit. Virtue thus 
Sets forth and magnifies herself; thus feeds 
A calm, a beautiful, and silent fire 
From the incumbrances of mortal life, 
From error, disappointment, — nay, from guilt, 
And sometimes (so relenting Justice wills) 
From palpable oppressions of Despair." 

Wordsworth's Excursion. 



Lt/ric Poetry. 

Il would be impossible to defioe the limits, or lay 
down the laws, of what passes in our own country 
ooder tlie title of Lyric Poetry, In these brief 
papers, there is no room to expatiate upon terms ; 
ill, therefore, he more convenient, and ijuite as 
profitable, to elucidate this nondescript division of 
the subject by examples and comments, railicr than 
by abstract disquisition. Italy, rich in every kind of 
potrti'j', except the purely descriptive, stands without 
rival among the nations of Euroije in lyric com- 
po&ilion. Yet, till Mr. Mitthias, some twenty years 
ago, published six volumes of " Comjionimaili Lirici 
di' piu iUustri Poeti d' Italia" the names of Filicaja, 
Guidi, Testi, Celio Magno, and others, were scarcely 
known among us, while those of Ilnnte, Petrarch, 
AHosIo, and Tasso, were associated only wiih the 
"Divinn Commedia," "Sonelti,"*' Orlando Furioso," 
end " Gerusalemme Liberata." It is true that there 
are myriads of pieces called Lyrics in our language 
and every year adds thousands to the number; ye? 
K 2 
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it would be impossible to select, from all our poets of 
former days, half a dozen volumes of EttgliiA t^ria, 
iQ every respect ccjual to these. Dryden, Collins, 
and Gray, — nor must we forget the exuberant but 
almost unreadable Cowley, — stand, without question, 
before all otlier Enghsh writers of Odes, yet the 
whole round of their pieces of permanent and un- 
changeable value might be comprehended within the 
space of one of Mr. Malhias's little volumes; and 
the most acute and industrious editor might be sa&ly 
challenged to compile two more, of approximating 
worth, out of all die worksi of all the dead. Tliis is 
not stated to dishearten our countrymen, or to d^ 
preciate their language. Their mother tongue ud 
their mother wit are, at least, of equal proof wilfa 
those of modern Italy, and her most gifled sons. It 
is expressly to stimulate our living bards to stoif 
those models of lyric excellence, that I hold tLen so 
high, and would excite my contemporaries to rini 
and transcend ihem by original models of tlieir owa^ 
of equal or surpassing grace, fi-eedoni, elegance, and 
energy, combining every beauty of thought vkb 
corresponding harmony of expression. All this b 
jjossiblc in the EngHsh language, but it has raralj 
indeed been nccomplislied. Let us briefly notice 
tlii'ee of these great Italian masters. 

I'incatsio Filicaja had drunk deeply both of the 
stream of Helicon, and of 

" Siloft's brook, that flow'd 
Fast by die oracle of God." 

The fire of the Muses, and the fire of the 
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equally burned in his bosom, and sparkled through 
his song. No poet ever more successfiilly followed 
die steps of the inspired prophets, in their paths of 
bighest elevation, or deepest humility. His Canzone 
;i "The Majesty of GikI," and tliat addressed to 
Sobieski, King of Poland," but more especially the 
two incomparable odes on the "Siege and Deliver- 
ance of Vienna," (formerly olludt^d to) display his 
powers in all their splendour and perfection. There 
onderful energy and pathos in his language; and 
ibe figure of repetition, as in the Sacred Scriptures, 
is olten and most elTectively employed. 

Celio Magna is one of the most pathetic of all 
ipoets. His Canzone on the deatli of his father, and 
another in contemplation of his own decease, breathe 
■uch transporting tenderness, that the mind, possessed 
by a melancholy more delicious than gladness, re- 
rigns itself wholly to the reverie, and dwells and 
dotes on chosen passages without strength or desire 
to leave them. Can any mortal man read such lines 
ai the following, once only? — 

' Lasw aie ! die quest' alma c dolce luce, 
Questo bel ciel, quest' aerc, onde respiro, 
X«aciar convengo ; e rairo 
Fomito it corso ill mia vita omai, 
E r esalar A' un sol breve sospiro 
A' languid' occhi eterna notte adduce ; 
Ne per lor tnai piil luce 
Febo, o scopre per lor pii Cintia i rai." 

tOr this apostrophe of lingering regret? 

• Oh I di noitre fatithe empio riposo, 
£ d' ogni umaD sudor nieta ini'etice ; 
K 3 
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Da cui torcer non Hce 

Pur orma ni sperar pietaile alcuna I 

Che val, perch' altri sia chiaro e fetice 

Di gloria ti' avi, o d' oro in area ascosoi 

K il' ogni don giojoso, 

Che Natura puo dar lorga, e fortunB, 

Se tutto ^ falso ben sotto la Inno." 

Tliese most beautiful and aSecting lines conlaio no 
thought which has not been a thousand and a 
thousand times expressed ; yet their influence U en- 
chanting, for they realise, in a moment, mingled wttb 
mysterious delight, that ineffable fear of death which 
s intenvoven with life, and which is natural to all 
nen ; for " willing" as the spirit even of the good may 
be, " to depart and to be with Christ, which is IJir 
better," its frail companion shudders at a change 
which consigns her to worms, and darkness, and dis- 
solution; — "the flesh is weak," and trembles into 
dusL 

Alessandro Gtiidi has been crowned by Mr. Ma- 
tliias with the thickest laurels ; and fairly to him may 
be conceded all the glory that is due to one of 
the vainest and sublimest of poets. He speaks of 
himself fretjuently, and always In strains so boastful, 
that he would appear utterly disgusting and con- 
temptible, did he not sing his own praises in lan- 
gDBge so captivating, and with such genuine dignity 
of thought and splendour of imagery, that we either 
forget or forgive the egotism of tlie man, in the 
erwhelming majesty of the poet. He acttnUy 
seems to speak the truth ; and truth is never offen- 
sive when we believe it heartily, unless it condemns 



J 
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ourselves. Airy grandeur nnd irresistible impelu- 
OBity are Uie charscteri sties of his style ; his genius 
is Grecian; but his spirit is Roman. 

Gladly and unfearingly I turn to our English 
Lyrics, and begin with a very small example, which, 
however, (like the tajier in the second stanza) grows 
clearer and brighter the more It is contemplated. 



' The wretch, condemn'il with life to part, 
Still, still on hope relies. 
And every pang that rends his heart 
Bids expectation rise. 

' Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 
Aiioms and cheers his ivay, 
And still, aa darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter ray." 

Goldsmith. 



1 



Is this poetry? Every one feels that it Is. Is it 
flue versification ? In that respect, also, it is un- 
exceptionable. Now, the same ideas might be given 
in prose, without being deemed extravagant, — while 
in point or diction they could hnrdly be more humbly 
■ttired. Yet he who should attempt to do this, with 
equal cSecl, In any other Term than the original, 
would find that he had set himseir to catch a rain- 
|)Ow, and bend it in a contrary direction. There 
It the subject, — a captive under sentence of death, 
nursing in secret, almost from despair, the hope 
r life, with every pang. Here he is transformed 
Ito B benighted wanderer, whom the apparition of 
cherished deceiver meets amidst the darkness 
allures from nfar, under the semblance of a 
of light from a cottage window, brightening 



i 
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as he approaches; while nw, who fear the illusion 
may prove an tgni'sjafuia, are prepared to see him 
suddenly iiigulphed in a morass. Poelrj- is the short- 
hand of thought; — how much U expressed here in 
less than tlireescore syllables '. ~~ 



' How sleep the brave, who siiik to rest 
With all their country's wishes blest I 
When Spring, with dewy fingcTB cold, 
Returns to deck iheir hallow'd mould. 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
'ITian Fancy's feet have ever trod. 

' By Fairy-hands their knell la rrnig. 
By Forms unseen their dirge is sung ; 
There Honour comes, a pilgrim gray. 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 
To dwell, a weeping hemiil, there." 

COLLEXS. 



Again ; what a quantity of thought is here c<Hi- 
densed in the compass of twelve lines, like a cluster 
of rock crystals, sparkling and distinct, yet receiving 
and reflecting lustre by their conibinatian. The 
■tanzas themselves are ahnost unrivalled in ihe bsm»- 
ciation of poetry with picture, ptathos with (mcjt 
grandeur with simplicity, and romance with reality. 
The melody of the verse leaves nothing for the e«r 
to desire, except a continuance of the strain, or, 
rather, the repetition of a strain which cannot tire by 




» 



Kpetition. The imagery is of the most delicate ttnd 
■xquisile character, — Spring decking the turfy sod; 
Fancy's feet treading upon the flowers there ; Fairy 
bonds ringing the knell ; unseen Forms singing the 
dirge of the glorious dead ; but above all, and never 
to be surjtassed in picturesque and imaginative beauty, 
Honour, as an old and broken soldier, coming on 
Ew pilgrimage to visit the shrine where his com- 
panions in arms are laid to rest ; and Freedom, in 
whose cause they fought and fell, — leaving the moun- 
tains and Belds, the hnmlets, and the unwalled cities 
of England delivered by their valour, — hastening to 
the spot, and dwelling {but only for " a while,") " a 
weeping hermit there." Tlie sentiment, too, is pro- 
found : — " How sleep the brave ! " — not how 
•weetly, soundly, happily ! for all these are included 
in the simple opostroplie, " Hffo) sleep the brave ! " 
Then, in that lovely line, 

" By all their couniry'i wishei blest," 

it implied every circumstance of loss and lamentation, 
of solemnity at the interment, and posthumous homage 
to tlieir memory, by the threefold personages of the 
aoene, — living, shadowy, and preternatural beings. 
As lor thought, he who can hear this little dirge 
•• wng," as it is, by the " unseen form " of the au> 
Aor himself, who cannot die in it, — without having 
' thoughts, " as thick as motes that people the sun- 
beams," thronging through his mind, must have a 
brain as impervious to the former, as the umbrage of 
a Soutti American forest to the latter. There are in 
it associations of war, peace, glory, suifering, life, 
K 5 
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death, immortality, which might furnish food fut 
a midsummer dny's meditation, and a midwinter 
night's dream afterwards, could June and December 
be made to meet in a poet's 



{B^ Hmry King, Buhop of Chieketter ; born 1591. 
died 1669.) 

" Sleep on, my Love, in thy cold bed. 
Never la be disquieted : 
My last ' good night ! ' thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shalt overtake ; 
Till age, or grief, or sickness, mu« 
Marry my body to that dust 
It so much loves ; and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 

" Stay for me there ; I will not fdle 
To meet thee in that hollow vale ; 
And think not much of my delay, 
I am already on the way. 
And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 
Each minute is a short d^ree. 
And every houre a step towards thee : 
At night, when I betake to rest, 
Next morn 1 rise nearer my West 
Of life, almost by eight houres' sail, 
Tlian when sleep breathed his drowsie gale 1" 

What a "lasl good night I" is this ! and oh [ what a 
one *'good morrow!" to last for eternity, when such 
partners awake from the same bed, ia the resurrec- 
tion of die just ! Is there the " man bora of n 
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who has loved a womaD, and lost whom he 
loved, and iBinenled whom he has lost, that will not 
ftel in the depth of his spirit all the tenderness and 
truth of these old-fashioned couplets? I dare not 
offer a comment upon them, lest I should disturb the 
lanctitj' of repose which they are calculated to in- 
tpirc Nature speaks all languages ; and no style is 
too quaint or pedantic, in which she may not utter 
beart -sentiments in terms that cannot be misunder- 
Mood, or understood be resisted. 

Gray is one of the few, the very few, of our 
greatest poets, who deserves to be studied in every 
line for the apprehension of that wonderful sweet- 
ness, power, and splendour of versification, which has 
made him (scholastic and iliilicult as he is) one of 
the most popular of writers, though his rhymes are 
occasionally flat, and his phrases heathen Greek to 
ordinary readers. The secret of his supremacy con- 
stsU principally in the consummate art with which 
his diction is elaborated into the most melodious 
concatenation of syllables to form lines : and those 
lines so to implicate and evolve in progression, that 
tbe strain of one of Handel's Overtures is not more 
consecutively ordered to carry the mind onward, 
through every bar, to the march at the conclusion, 
when (as in the instance of the Occasional Oratorio) j 
the hearer ha^ been wrought to such a slate of exalt- 
ation, that he feels as though he could mount the 
Kafibid to the beaten time of such music 



' The breezy call of incense-brcatliing morn. 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built shed. 
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Tlie cock's shrill clarion, and the echoing horn. 
No more shall rouse them from their lonly bed." 
Gray's Ekyy. 

This is one of the most striking stanzas in Gray's 
Elegy, which owes much of its celebrity to the con- 
cordance of nuntljers expressly liined to the subjects, 
and felicity of language both in the sound and the 
significance of words employed. Yet in the first 
line of the verse above quoted, the far-sought 
elegance of characteristic description in •' the breeg^ 
call of in cense- breathing mom" is spoiled utterly by 
the disagreeable clash between "breety" and " brra- 
thing," within a few syllables of each other. Contrast 
this with the corresponding line, and the dullest ear 
will distinguish the clear, full harmony of 

" The coct's shrill clarion, and the echoing horn," 

Irom the astlimatical wheezing of the breeze and the 
breathing of the incense. This has been mentioned, 
not for llie sake of petty criticism, but to rtnder more 
emphatical the stress which I lay upon the pre-«iii»> 
nence of tliis author in the management of EngUA 
rhythm. 



' Oh, lyre divine I wtiat daring spirit 
Wakes thee now ? though he inherit 
Not the pride, nor ample pinion. 
Which the Theban eagle bear. 
Soiling with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air." 

Prvffrtts of J^oay 
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Where can measures more nobte than the fore- 
going be found in any modem tongue ? 

" Fair laughs the morn, and soil the zephyr blows, 
While, proudly riding o'er the azure realm, 
In gallant Iritn the gilded vessel goes. 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
R^ardlcss of the sweeping whirlwind's sway, 
TiiM, husird in grim repose, expects his evening prey." 

It would be idle to descant on the diction or im- 
Bgery of verses like tliese. I will only advert to the 
prophetic intimation of the catastrophe in the last 
dause. Had the poet described the tempest itself 
wiiJi the power of Virgil in the first book of his ^neid, 
it would have failed, in tliis instance, to produce the 
efiect of sublime and ineffuble horror, of which a 
glimpse appears in the background, while tiie gal- 
lant vessel is sailing with wind, and tide, and sunshine, 
OD ft sea of glory. All the sweeping fury of the 
whirlwind, awake and ravening over "his evening 
prey," would have been less terrible than his " grim 
repose;" and the shrieks and struggles of drowning 
mariners less affecting than the sight of 

" Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm," 

" regardless" of the inevitable doom on which they 
were already verging. 

Drj'den's "Alexander's Feast" is undoubtedly the 
lyric masterpiece^ of Knglish poetry, in respect to 
versification ; exempliiying, as it does, all the capa- 
bilities of OUT language in the use of iambics, trochees. 
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anapnests, dactyls, and spondees. The metres in (his 
composition are so varying, snd yet so cronsonant; so 
harmonious, and so contrasted; they implicate and 
disentangle again so naturally, so necessarily almost, 
that I know not to what they can better be compared 
tlian to a group of young lions at play; — meeting, 
mingluig, separating; pursuing, attacking, repelling; 
changuig attitude, action, motion, every instant; all 
fire, force, and flexibility; exuberant in spirits, yet 
wasting none ; — while the poet, like their sire couched 
and looking on, may be presumed, with bis eye^ t 



have ruled every t 



1 and crisis of thdr 



game. 



He 



sings, indeed, the triumph of Music, — but his poetry 
triumphs over his subject ; and he insinuates as 
much. It was less "the breathing flute and sound- 
uig lyre" of Timotheus, than the living voice, the 
changing themes, the language of light and |)ower of 
the bard, " that won the cause." A single section will 
justi^ this praise ; the measures, it will he obserA-ed, 
change in every couplet ; there are scarce two lines 
alike In accentuation; yet the whole seems as spon- 
taneous Ds the cries of alarm and consternation ex- 
dted by the bacchanal orgies described. 



■< Now strike the golden lyre again 
A lomler yet, and yet a louder strain 
Break his bands of sleep asunder, 
And rouse him like a rattling peal of 
Hark ! hark ! the horrid sound 
Has raised up his bead. 
As awaked from the dead, 
And amazed he stares around. 
Rerenge I Revenge ! Timotheug criei 



thunder. ^^^^| 

J 
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See the Furies arise ; 

Sec the snakes that they rear, 

flow they hiss in their air. 

And tlie Bparkles tliat flasli from their eyes. 

Behold a ghastly band. 

Each a torch in his hand) ' 

Those arc Grecian ghosts, that in battle were slain,' 

And unburieJ remain. 

Inglorious on the plain : — 
Give the vengeance due 
To the vdiant crew ! 
Bcliold how they toes their torches on high. 
How they point to the Persian abodes. 
And glittering temples of the hostile gods ! . ' 

— The princes applaud with a furious joy, 
And the king seized a flambeau, with zeal (o destroy ; 

Thais led the way, 

To light him to hie prey, 
And like another Helen fired another Troy." 



Metrical Romancet. 

A free and easy spedes of verse, which may be ' 
called the Lyrical Narrative, has been very fashion- 
able since the first splendid achievements of the great 
master in this style, — Sir Walter Scott, who founded 
it upon the models of his elder countrymen ; rejecting 
their barbarisms, and blending with their better man- 
ner an abundant proportion of modern refinements. 
This innovation affects various forms in its rhythmical 
cadences, but its practitioners confine themselves to 
none altogether : here, skirmishing away in the mc 
trooping measures of "The Last Minstrel;" the 

of a mile, with the stately tread of i 



larch in g ii 
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"Marmion;"andagain, like "The Lady oftheLake," 
gracefully rowing along in octosyllabic time. Fiftj 
roioances, at least, have been publi^ihed in this vein, 
of which five will not soon be forgotten. From one 
of these {the least irregular of Sir Walter's Border 
Epics), as an example of tragic power in which he 
has outgone himself, I extract tJie " Death of Roderic 
Dhu," the sternest of all his champions. Roderic, 
wounded and captive, is imprisoned in a hideous 
"donjon keep," A minstrel is introduced to liim by 
mistake, who, being locked in with the chieftain Gael, 
siDgs, at his request, "The Battle of Beale and Duine," 
Roderic is thus represented : — 

" As the tall ship, whose lofty prore 
Shall never stem the billows more. 
Deserted by her gallant band, 
Amid the breakers lies astraitd ; — 
So on his couch lay Koderick Dhu • 
— And oft his fever'd limbs he threw 
In loss abrupt; — as when her sides 
Lie rucking on the advancing tides. 
That strike her frame with ceaseless beat. 
Yet cannot heave her from her seat ; 
Oh ! how unlike her course at sea \ 
Or Aw free step upon the lea !" 

After some discourse with bis companions, — 

" The Chieftain raised his form on high, 
And fever's fire was in his eye j 
And ghastly pale and livid streaks 
Chequer'd his swarthy brow and clieeks.' 

T)ie Minstrel begins his Lay ; and after havl 
sung long and furiously, the strain abruptly ends : — 
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** The harp escaped the MinEtrel's hand t — 
Ofl had he stolen B glance, to spy 
How Roderic brook'd his minstrelsy. 

" At first the chie^ain, to his chime, 
With lifted hand, kept feeble time; 
7X0/ motion ceased ; — yet feeling strong, 
Varied his look as changed the song : 
At length no more his deafen'd ear 
The Minstrel's melody can hear ; 
His face grows sharp ; his hands are clench' d, 
As if some pang his heart-strings wrench'd; 
Set are his teeth, his fading eye 
Is sternly fix'd on vacancy : 
Thus, motionless, and moanless, drew 
His parting breath, stout Roderic Dhu." 

Here is a worthy companion-piece to the " Death of 
Harmion," so much celebrated. To me, the silence, 
ihe dearness, the terrible tranfjuiHity of dissolution in 
die Highland Chief, are more awful and impressive 
than the detirlous ecstasy, and the expiring shout, of 
the English hero: — 

" ' Charge, Chester ! charge ! — on, Stanley, or 
Were the last words of Marmion." 



' motionless, and moanless, drew 

His parting breath, stout Roderic Dhu." 



Poetry Jbr the Young. 

I shall particularise only one siiecies more of this 
b T^rsatile art, little used tn former times, but which 
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has been carried to extraordinary perfection in as 
. Theaulhorsof those small volumes — '*Ori^ial 
Poems," Rhymes for the Nursery," and*' H%ini]sfbc 
Infant Minds," — have indeed deservetl well of ihor 
country, and long will their humble but admirable 
productions continue to bless its successive genera- 
tions. Though even in thescj they showed themselves 
qualilied to indite for persons of larger growth, and 
entitled to claim high poetic honours, yet the ^ 
and motlest writers, — for they were of the better sei, 
— condescended to gather flowers at the foot of Par- 
nassus to wreathe the brows of infancy, instead of 
climbing towards the summit to grasp at laurels for 
their own. I say, they condescended to do this, 
because it is hard for the pride of intellect to for^o 
any advantage which might set off itself before the 
public. To most poets, it would have been no sataQ 
annoyance to be con6ned to the nursery and play- 
ground, and sing to plense little children, when diey 
might command the attention of men; — for childien, 
however they may be delighted with the song, pay no 
tribute of applause to die minstrel ; but when tht^ 
are charmed with a beautiful idea in a book, feel and 
express the same simple and unmixed pleasure as 
when they gaze u[x>n a peacock, or listen to the 
cuckoo. It never enters into their unsophisticated 
minds to attach merit to the bestowers of such bless- 
ings. The sense and the desire of enjoyment are bom 
with them, but gratitude ajid veneration tliey must be 
taught. 

Hence, there is little temptation, except tlie pore 
impulse to do good, to compose works of any kind fbr 
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the amusement of those, who neither flatter the vanity, 
nor reward the labours, of their benefactors. The con- 
tributors to the volumes in question willingly sacri- 
6cecl ambition ; and were content to clothe Tmth in 
language so clear and pure, that !t should appear like 
a robe of light shining from heaven around her, to 
reveal her beauty and proportions, and thus attract 
the eye that rolled in darkness, and the feet that 
wandered in error before. How successfully they 
have effected their purpose, may be shown by three 
brief stanzas ; which also jirove what I have been 
most anxious in these papers to establisli, that verse, 
in its diction, may lie as unadorned and inarti6cial as 
prose, yet lose nothing of the elegance and grandeur 
of poetry. The attribute of Deity called omnlpre- 
aesice is, perhaps, as diiltcult to express otherwise than 
by diat one emphatic word, as any other subject that 
can be imagined. A thousand illustrations might be 
more easily given, than one distinct idea of it. I may 
be mistaken, but I do thmk that die nearest possible 
approach has been mode to it in the last of the fol- 
lowing lines. A child speaks : — 

" If I could find some cave unknown. 
Where human feet have never trod, 
Even there [ could not be alone, 

— On every tide there would be God." 

This is a child's thought in a child's words; and 
t the longer it is dwelt upon the more impressive it ■ 

es, till we feel ourselves as much in the pre- 
ace of Deity, as within tlie ring of the horizon, and 
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under the arch of heaven, wherever we go, and 
however the scene may be changed. 

Eternity is another indefinite and uiidescribable 
thing. Hear a child's notion of it, and I am sure 
the wisest in this assembly will not be displeased 
with it : — 



" Days, months, and years must have an end ; M 
Eternity has none, ^ 

'Tio'll always itave as long to fpend 
As w/iwt itjirit begun." 

The very impotence of language is sometimes the 
strongest expression of the sentiment to be conveyed. 
Here, when words break down under the weight of 
the thought, how natural and touching is the apo 
strophe in which the infant mind takes refuge from 
the overwhebning contemphition ! Can I be wron^ 
in wishing that he who now utters, and all who 
it, may be able to adopt the prayer? — 



' Great Gad ! an infant cannot X&W 
How such a thing can be : 
— / only pray, tluit I may dwell 
Tliat long, long time with 7'hte," 



1 



It would be injustice to forget, in this connection. 
Dr. Watts's " Divine Songs for Children." These 
form so small a portion of his multiform labours, that, 
were they expunged, the eye could scarcely perceive 
the bulk of one of the volumes diminished. Yet who 
can calculate the innocent pleasure, and the abiding 
profit, which those few leaves have afforded to myriads 
of minds through the lapse of a century ? And miidl 
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more, who can estiioate tlie treasure of instruction 
and delight which would thereby be lost to millions 
hereaiW, through ages untold ? 

Translated Poetry. 

There is not in our language a popular translation 
of any classical author, which has been, is still, and 
will probably continue to be, a favourite with mere 
English readers, except Pope's versions of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. In these, with unprecedented original- 
ity of imitation, our countryman, ajfeclmg to put on 
Homer, has converted Homer into himself — hewn a 
Hercules into an Apollo; — for these gorgeous poems 
are undoubtedly read more fur the beauties which 
the modern has conferred upon ihem, than for those 
which be preserved from the venerable ancient. 

On the other hand, Cowpcr's translation, whatever 
be it5 positive defects, is one which no ordinary pt^ 
etical power could have accomplished. There are 
many passages in it which leave Pope's brilliant pa- 
raphrases of the corresponding lines as far behind 
them, OS they themselves niny be deemed l>elow the 
u nap proac liable Greek. But the general comparison 
Itetween the two British Homers of the last century 
is always exceedingly to the disadvantage ot the latter; 
for this, among other causes, — that translations of 
classic authors (unle&s on their first appearance) are 
»ery little read except by youth, and by these often 
before they have become sufficiently familiar with the 
originals to enjoy their surpassing excellence. With 
1 readers, ibe first version of a favourite poet, if 



¥ 
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it have high merit, so fills the imoginatiuD, uooccu- 
pied before, with the story, characters, and embellUb- 
ments, all identified with its peculiar phraseology, 
that even a superior work afterwards, embracing the 
sanie subjects, caoDot rival it. If, in two of our great 
seminaries, Cowper's Homer wt^re the reading book 
of the scholars at the one, and Po)ie's of those al the 
other, it is probable that the cleverest lads, — those 
who really enjoyed the poetry of tlie translation,— 
would, to their lives' end, prefer tbatwhich had made 
the first iiieflaceable impression upon their minds; 
and iti such a case, it would be as difficult to super- 
sede Cowper by Pope, as it is now to supersede Popr 
by Cowper. 

Few of the merely English readers alluded to 
above, can patiently peruse, and not one in a hundred 
of them fervently admire, the Virgil of Drj'den ; much 
less that of Pitt and Warton, tliough far more (aithliil 
to the text of the author. In both, tliey look in vain 
for that perfection of thought and expression, that 
fulness without overflowing, ease without negligence, 
strength without harshness, which scholars have pc^ 
suaded them are to be found in the original. A 
careless writer can never do justice to a laborious 
one. Dryden was careless, Virgil was laborious, in 
composition ; neither the faults nor the merits of the 
English poem can be charged to the account of the 
Latin. On the oiher hand, neither Warion nor Pte 
had breath to keep pace with Virgil, even when be 
walks; still less had they spirit to mount with him 
when he flics. Excellent criiics are oflcn indifTerent 
poets. None, indeed, more learncdlv than WartiA 
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Oiulcl point out, in a commentary, the grace and 
grandeur of the Koman eagle's course; but he and 
Pitt, in verse, could do no more than mimic with their 
bands the action of his wings, and follow on earth 
his shadow, along the ground, as he sailed through 
ihe heavens. The fact is, that no man can think 
another man's thought, or so identically communi- 
cate his own, us to make another think them pre- 
cisely as he himself does. How much more imper- 
fectly, then, must they be transmitted through the 
medium of a second mind, in a new language, to a 
distant age, and among a strange people ! Pitt and 
Warton hunted Virgil by the scent; and, therefore, 
were always behind him. Dryden migltt, perhaps, 
have matched his master, by deviating from his track, 
yet preserving the same direction ; but he often loi- 
tered, generally hurried, by any means and by every 
means, endeavouring to get to his journey's end ; 
and rather measuring the given distance, than choos- 
ing die right course, — 

" through straight, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursued his way." 
Milton. 

Similar strictures might be passed upon all the 
translations in our langimge, whether of ancient or 
modem poems. Of such, however, no country can 
boast a larger number, possessing high intrinsic as 
:at comparative merit. 




ON THE POETICAL CHARACTER; THE THEMES ASD 
INFLUENCES OF POETRY. 

The Desire of Fame. 

There is nothing so difHcult to obtain as an eanhlj 
im mortality. Dr. Young calls " tlie love of feme," 
" the UQiverstil passion ;" and he has written a serks 
of Satires to exemplify it. It is probably true, thai 
every man living covets distinction, and in some point 
or other so far exceb his neighbours as to intaginr 
himself entitled, in that respect at least, to pre-emi* 
nence among them. This passion diSers rather in 
degree than in kind from that *' longing after immor- 
tality," which is almost ))ecuUar to heroes and authon; 
•~the greatest actors, and the greatest thinkers; the 
greatest realists, and the greatest iniaginarianst— ifl 
may coin a barbarous word for a special occuion. 
Heroes and authors, however, do not aspire to prr- 
cisely the same species of immortality; ttie fiiruier seek- 
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ing to be remembered for, the latter by their perfor- I 
mancea; the first expect to live in the writings of other I 
men, the second in their own. 



\ 



Fat Universal lUjnilatiotts. 



Of all these candidates for posthumous renown, the 
poets, it may supposed, (without any disparagement 
to them, or to the rest, for this equivocal precedence,) 
are the most sanguine and ronianiic in their desires, 
and in their hopes. Two hundred thousand millions 
of human beings may have lived and died in this 
world since the creation. It would be idle to conjec- 
ture how many of tliese have been poets in their ilay, 
and intended within themselves to be poets till the 
consummation of ail things. It is certain, howevcTt 
that there is but one Homer, one Pindar, one Virgil, 
one Horace, and some twenty other names of second- 
ary note, even including the three great Greek trage- 
dians, who had out-lived in song the mortality of five 
thousand years, before the restoration of learning; 
and who, from peculiar circumstances, cannot now be 
expected to perish while man himself endures. Add 
to these from two to three hundred more, of compara- 
tively modem date, and that number will comprehend 
all the poels, of all ages and countries, who are still 
locally, extensively, or universally admired. 

Among the latter there are ten or twelve names 

(and it wouUI not be easy to add as many more,) sO 

' associated with the revival and the earlj" 

of letters in Europe, that they instantly recur 

* recollection when the subject, in reference to their 
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several countries, is brought under consideration. 
These, by a prescription which cannot now be sd 
aside, and wliich it would be vain to dispute, have ob- 
tained such universaUly, as well as firm fooling of 
fame, that they may be already ranked with the an- 
cients afore-mentioned. Partly by primogeniture, 
but principally by uninlierited and intransmissible 
nobility of genius, bom with them in times peculiarly 
favourable to its fullest development, these few illus- 
trious fathers, founders, and exemplars of tbe iotelle^ 
tual character of their respective nations, have 
acquired that supremacy, which, whatever be thrir 
comparative merits or faults, — and whatever lite 
abstract claims of contemporaries or successors, — il 
becomes more and more difficult, through every im- 
proving age, for later aspirants to attain. 

Of this small number of patrician names, Italy hoi 
had the glory of producing four, — Dante, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, and Tasso ; Spain and Portugal one ench, 
— Cervantes and Camoens ; France, two (of very 
late growth) — Corneillc and Racine; Holland might 
have Furnished one, — Erasmus but he chose ratlKt 
to embalm his thoughts in a dead language, th«D 
keep them alive in his own ; England adds two to 
the honourable list, — Shakspeare and Milton ; Spen- 
ser (whom none but himself could hava excludtxl by 
his perverse affectation of a style never spoken by 
man) ought to have been a third ; and Chaucer nu'^I 
have been a fourth, (the first, uideed, in date) but 
time has dealt luirdly with him, and idmost forgotten 
the nigged tongue in which tlie merry bard deliglited 
him of old, with many a tale of men aud tinffftiip* 
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seen no more on eanli. For the rest of Europe, it 
will require a pause to think of another name to re- 
present the literature of any one, or all its populous 
provinces ; though the very circumstance of an effort 
being necessary, in such a case, to single out an indi- 
TiduaJ. 
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J like 1 



star and dwelt apart," 

Wordsworth, 



among tlie hundreds recorded in biograpliical diction- 
aries, is sufficient proof tliat not one is to be found of 
the class to which allusion is now made; — not one, 
whose rank is so conspicuous, and his celebrity so 
nnnjuiTocal, that hii existence, and the primal litera- 
ture of his native soil being icientiiied, a casu&t 
recurrence to either will bring to remembrance the 
other. 

No stress is here laid upon any thing but the bare 
fact, that, among the multitude of eminent writers in 
IIaIv, Spain, France, England, and the rest of Christ- 
endom, between the tufelfih and seve7itecnlh centuries, 
(I purposely exclude all later burn, as not having yet 
passed llicir full ordeal,) there are scarcely so many 
■s twenty, of whom it can be unhesitatingly assumed, 
that, whatever be the future multiplication and ex- 
tinction of books, Iheir names and their works must 
last till a revolution in society, ctjual, but not similar, 
(for it is unimaginable that barbarism should ever 

, flgftin prevail,} to that which overthrew the empire 
the arts of Greece and Rome, — shall utterly 

tcfaiuige the whole character of literarj- taste through- 
t the civilised world ; or a scattering abroad of itt 
L 2 
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people, like that after the confusion of tongues at the 
buUding of Babel, shall dissipate the languages in 
which they have apparently Iminortalised tbor 
thoughts, or which have been immortalised by being 
made the vehicle of the same. 

It is not questioned here, that many others rnnj 
possibly survive as long as these, but it is not In ibe 
nature of tilings that many more, like them, should 
be men of all ages and all countries. The produc- 
tions of those who shall most slowly descend from 
contemporary splendour into gradual obscurity and 
final oblivion, will necessarily be reduced, in the 
course of two centuries, to rarities in literature, sel- 
dom consulted, and read never, though from courtesy 
enumerated with honour in the catalogues of col- 
lectors ; while a few of their more precious fragments 
may, perhaps, be preserved and quoted in pc^wlor 
selections for the use of schools, or the delight of 
holiday readers. Every generation will produce its 
Cowleys and Dry dens, its Wallers and Corews, 
whose " freslie songis," (to use the antique phrase of 
Chaucer) in perennial succession, shall supersede the 
strains of their immediate predecessors. 

The pre-eminence which the above-named, and ■ 
Few others, have held, and must continue to hold, U 
scarcely more owing to tlieir superior talents, than to 
some felicity, which may be called good fbrtnne, 
either in the originality of their style, the choice of 
their subjects, or the lucky combination of both, — 
and that, not in all, nor even in their largest per- 
formances, but in some portion only, on which dieir 
better planets shone at tlie conception, and theif befc- 
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ter genius presided over the biilh. This circumstance 

also (irrespective of other contingencies) gives the 
_ few indestructible compositions of those master-spirits 
^■pf elder times, tm importance in a moral and intellec- 
^■Inal point of view, which no other literary works of 
^ their own, and still less those of rivals (who may have 

oUierwise been their equals or superiors) can claim. 

Id these ihcy have built monuments upon rocks 

»Rbove the high-water mark of time, which the flood 
of years (amidiit perpetual vicissitudes, perpetually 
■dvancing,) bliuU never overwhelm. 



Poelk Aspiratiom and Pursuits. 



Rare, however, as attainment to the highest 
honours in literature may be, there is no reason to 
believe that the compositions of any poet equal in 
nmk to those unapproachable ancients, and tliose 
■nsurpassable moderns, already named, have been 
lost in die wTeck of time past. Every civilised 
a^ produces its poets of the second order, who ne- 
cessarily attract most of the admiration of their con- 
temporaries, without injustice to those of the same 
standard, who precedeil them, and whose fame, 
having prasRed the full, by an irreversible law of nature 
wanes till it becomes exlinct, never to be renewed. 
Yet, since tlie peerage of Parnassus Is not limited by 
the constitution of tlie commonwealth, and the chance 
of two hundred thousand millions to one, though fear- 
ful odds, does not imply absolute impossibility of any 
new aspirant reaching that dignity ; — moreover, a.% 
there has been one Homer, I'indar, Virgil, Horace,^ ^ 
L 3 
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&c. in that number of liumaii beings, there may be 
another, and who knows but I am he? So reasons 
every young poet, in wliose breast has been ooet 
fairly kindled tliat spark which fiames up, though the 
fuel be but stubble, for immortality. No feeling, no 
passion of our nature is so easily and exquisitely 
quickened, so deeply and intensely cherished, so Ictc 
and reluctantly abandoned. It is sometimes awakened 
on the mother's knee, — 

" I lisp'd in numbers, for the numbers came." 

Pors. 

It is only foregone at the brink of the grave, wben^ 
as the lover to his mistress, the poet to his muse, ex- 
claims with his last breath, 

" Te teneam morieos, deficieate manu." 

Tiamxcx. 

" Dying I'll hold thee with a failing hand." 
Might it not be inferred, however, that the desire 
of establishing an indestructible name, by the incako- 
lable uncertainly of success, would be so repressed in 
all, that none, even among those who were gifted with 
the requisite powers, would ever achicTc it from 
defect of adequate exertion ? To this it may be 
answered, that hope is always bold, energetic, sod 
persevering, in proportion to the conceived nuigni- 
tiide of its object ; and the difliculties which dis- 
hearten him who calculates, only urge him who 
presumes to more resolute and indetatigitblc pursuit. 
Hence, it is the number only, not theanlour, of self* 
confident candidates for postliunious fame, which 
is lessened by tJie uoiraogmablc disparity bctwcco 
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the hazard of acquiring, and the probability of 
Dissing it. Few, therefore, even among those who 
•re called poets, fix their hopes or aims quite so high 
as has been staled ; and of those few, just so many 
appear for a while to have reached the meridian, as 
to induce more, in every age, to risk the glorious 
venture, in which, even to miscarry is to fall from 
die chariot of the sun. 

Among those, who are in truth so magnificently 
endowed, tliat they seem to have been sent into the 
world to enlarge and enlighten the compass of human 
intellect, to adorn and exalt the sphere of human 
enjoyment; — among those who, like the youthful 
Samson, in the camp of Dan, feel the early movings 
of a mighty spirit within them indicating the supe- 
riority, and prompting them to the trial of their 
prowess, — it is deeply to be lamented, that so many, 
like the same Samson, should spend their strength in 
dalliance, or waste it in unprofitable achievements, 
instead of employing it for the benefit, — may we not 
say, for the salvation, of their fellow-creatures f* 
Genius is an awful trust, and when powers, like those 
t^ the Hebrew champion's, are abused, they fre- 
quently recoil, like his, in seltniestruction upon their 
possessors' heads. Nothing can endure, even in this 
** naughty world," but virtue. To profit mankind a 
poet must pleane tliem ; but unless he profits them, he 
will not please them long. Every age has its fashion 
of licentiousness, and will have its peculiar panders 

,to vice, reckless of the profligacy of the ancients, and 
deaf to the songs of seducers, whose ribaldry hos be- 

Icome as obsolete as the laced waistcoats, point-cravats, 

L * 
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and full-botlomed periwigs of Charles the Second's 
day. It would uot, perhaps, be too hardy to affirm, 
that whatever may have been the case formerly, or 
whatever flagrant exceptions may be quoted, of mo- 
dem date, — there is now scarcely any aiteraative left 
between " an honest fame" and " none." No living 
writer can hope for immortality in its only enviable 
earthly sen.se, who does not occupy his talents on 
subjects wortJiy of them, and, at least, tiot disresput- 
able to their Author, — the Father of lighu ! The 
follies, the sins, and the misfortunes of poets, have, 
indeed, been proverbial since the proudest days of 
Greece. I shall neither expatiate upon these, nor pal- 
liate ihem ; but a word or two may be expedient- 

In youth, when we first become enamoured of the 
works of the great poets, we naturally Imagine those 
must themselves be the happiest of men, who can 
communicate such unknown and unimagined emotions 
of pleasure, nsseem at once to create and tograiifya 
new sense with in us; while, by themagicofundefincable 
art, they render the loveliest scenes of nature more 
lovely, make the most indifferent topics interesting, 
and from sorrow itself awaken a sympathy of joy un- 
utterably sublime and soothing. He, who, in early 
years has never been so smitten with the love of sscred 
song, as to have wished, nay, to have dreamed, that 
^L he was a poet, — as Hesiod is said to have done, iliougfa 
^M few like him, awaking, have found their dream ftil- 
^1 filled, — is a stranger to one of the purest, noblest, 
^M and most enduring sources of mortal blessed ties>. 
^M When, however, glowing with enlliusiaslic admin- 
^K tioQ, we turn from the writings to the lives of these 




exalted beings, we find that lliey were not only 
liable to the same infirmities with ourselves, but that, 
with regard to many of them, those vehement passions, 
which they could kindle and quell at pleasure in the 
bosoms of others, ruled and raged with ungovern- 
able fury in their own, hurrying them, amidst alter- 
nate penury and profusion, honour and abasement, 
through the vicissitudes of a miserable life, to a pre- 
mature, deplorable, aiid sometimes a desperate death. 
On the other hand, among the more amiable of this 
ill-starred race, those finer sensibilities which warm 
the hearts of their readers with ineffable delight, were 
to the possessors slow and fatal fires, feeding upon 
their vitals, while they languished in solitude, and 
unk to the grave in obscurity, after bequeathing to 
posterity an inheritance, In the unrewarded products 
uf their genius, to endure through many generations, 
and cast at once a glory and a shade on the era in 
which they fioumhed, as the phrase is, — in which 
they perished, as it ought to be. 

On the whole, then, though it is a frigid and dis- 
heartening conclusion, — it is well when a youth of 
ardent hope and splendid promise, who has been 
allured into the "primrose path of dalliance" with 
the muses, by the songs of their most favoured lovers, 
heard like the nightingale's, unseen; — It is well, when 
such an one, in due time, (and before being irreco- 
verably bewildered,) is alarmed ond conipelletl to 
retreat by the alTecting and humbling sight of those 
lovers, in the characters of men, frequently of low 
estate, neglected or contemned by the multitude, 
trampled down by the pride of wealth and power, — 
L 5 
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desponding martyrs of slotli, or suicidal slartfs oftn- 
temperaoce. If ever there was an example of paia- 
mouiit genius, like the first created lion, bursting from 
the earth, 

" Pawing lo get free 
His hinder parts ;" — 

MtLTOK. 

then rampant, and bounding abroad, and " shaking 
his brinded mane," in all the joy of new-found hfe: 
— if ever there was such an exiunple, calculated U 
quicken souls as sordid as the clod, and niuke Utem 
start up from behind the plough into poets, the slorv 
of Robert Bums oflbrds it. And if ever there vta a 
warning of the degradation and destruction of talenu 
of the highest order, calculated to scare the boldest 
and vainest adventurer from the fields of poesy, the 
story of Burns presents that terrific wanaing ; — that 
flaming sword turning every wuy, to forbid eatraaco 
into that paradise of fancied bliss, but reaJ woe, ia 
which he rioted and felt. But as I propose to allude 
further to his career in the dose of this paper, at pre- 
sent I hasten lo notice (very imperfectly, indeed) the 
themes of poetry, and its influences. 



TAe Themes of Poetry. 

It is an affecting consideration, that more than 
half the Interest of human hfe arises out of the sufiirr- 
ingB of our fellow-creatures. The mind is not satisfied 
alone with the calm of intellectual enjoyments, nor 
the heart with tender and passionate emotions, ooc 
the senses themselves with voluptuous indi 




The mind must be occasionally roused by powerful 
■ntl mysterious events, in which the ways of Provi- 
dence arc so hidden, that the wisdom and goodness 
of God arc liable to be questioned by ignorance or 
presumption, while faith and patience must be silent 
nnd adore: — the heart must sometimes be probed 
hy sympathies so rending, that they only fall short of 
the actual ngony to which they are allied; — the 
tenses cannot always resist the undeBneable tempt- 
ution to yield themselves to voluntary torture. 

Among the crowds that follow a criminal to exe- 
cution, is there one who goes, purely, for the pleasure 
of witnessing the vielent death of a being like himself, 
sensible even under the gallows to the inconvenience 
of a shower of min, and cowering under the clergy- 
roan's umbrella, to listen for the last word of the last 
praj-er that shall ever be offered for him? — No; — 
some may be indifferent, and a few may be hardened^ 
bat not one can rejoice; while the multitude, who 
are melted with genuine 'compassion, nevertheless 
ga7^ from the earliest glimpse of his figure on the 
scaffold, to the latest convulsions of his frame, with 
feelings, in which the strange gratification of curiosity, 
too inlensc to be otherwise appeased, so tempers the 
horror of ilie spectacle, that it can not only be endured 
on the spot, but every circumstance of it recalled in 
cool memory, and invested with a character of ro> 
mantic adventure. 

Can any sorrow of affection exceed, in poignancy, 
the anguish and anxiety of a mother, watching the 
progress of consumption in the person of an only son, 
whom her husband's image lives, though he m 
L G 
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dead, and looks as he once looked when young, and 
yet a lover ; — the son, in whom also her present bliss, 
her fiilure hopes on earth, are all bound up, as in the 
bundle of life? — No; — there is a worm that dies 
Dot in her bosom, from the first moment when she 
feels its bite, on discovering the hectic rose upon bis 
check, that awakens a thousand unutterable Fears, — 
not one of which in the issue is unrealised, — till the 
last withering lily there, as he lies in his coffin, with 
die impress on his countenance of Death's si^et, 
bearing, even to the eye of love, this inscription, — 
"Bury me out of thy sight!" — Yet, ofuU (he pangs 
that she has experienced, there is not one, which she 
did not choose even for its own sake, — she vcoidd not 
be comforted! — there is not one, which she woukl 
have foregone for any delight under heaven, excq)t 
that which it was impossible for her to know — hn 
recovery ; and while she lives, and while she loves, the 
recollections that endear him to her happiest fe«lit^ 
are heightened almost to joy in grief, by the reoieni- 
brance o^ how much she suffered for him. 

To the man of tlioiight, all that is terrible and 
afflictive in nature, in society, in imagination, is food 
for his mind, such as spirits, alone, of higher tem- 
perament can fully taste and tuni into luxury; but 
which inferior ones can relish, too, in no small mea- 
sure. Earthijuakes, volcanoes, lightning, tempest, 
famine, plague, and inundation ; hard labour, penury, 
thirst, hunger, nakedness, disease. Insanity, death ; — 
the existence of moral evil ; the deceitfulness and 
desperate wickedness of man's heart; envy, m*- 
1 all uocharltableness ; — the c 
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aioii and the punishment of crimes against society; 
opjircssion, bondage, impotent resistance of injustice; 
with ali the wrongs and woes of a corrupt or a tyran- 
nical government; the desolations of foreign war; the 
miseries of civil strife;— to sum up all, the troubles 
to which we are born, the calamities which we bring 
upon ourselves, the outrages which we inflict on each , 
other, the judgments of Divine Providence on indi- I 
viduals, families, nations, the whole human race, - 
each class, and the whole accumulation of these 
awakening and appalling evils, not only afford in- 
exhaustible subjects of sublime and inspiring coo- 
templelion to the sage, and themes for the poet ; but 
by lJ)c manner in which they affect die entire progeny 
of Adam, prove that more than half the interest of 
mortal life arises out of the sufferings of our fellow- 
crest a res. 

The wisdom and kindness of God are most gra- 
Oously manifested in thus educing good from evil. 
There is so much floating and perpetual distress in the 
world, and in every part of it, that were a person of 
the firmest nerve to know all that is enduring for 
one hour only, in one place, — the present hour, at 
this moment, throughout this great city, — and were 
be able to sympathise with it, in every case, and ell 
at once, as though the whole were under his eyes, 
within hearing, in his neighbourhood, in his family, 
~-hi$ spirit would assuredly sink under it, and if life 
were prolonged, and reason not totally overthrown, 
be would never relapse into gaiety. On tlie other 
band, there b so much selfishness in our nature, that 
if the groans of the whole creation around could 
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^F neither reach our ears, nor touch our liearts, m 
^1 should be of all animals the most insensate, the nwol 
V ferocious. It is good for us to be flfflict«d in dw 
affiictions of others, but it would be death or madnoi 
to be so beyond that indefineable line, which PrOT^ 
dence has drawn, and within which we are udcoik 
sciously kept by the power that wheels the planets in 
tlieir orbits, and suffers not a sparrow to foil to ibe 
ground without permission. 

While the last paragraph was passing through mjr 
pen upon paper, a fly glanced through the caodl^ 
flame, fell backwards into the liquid round the wi^ 
and lay weltering there for several seconds before 
the mercy of a trembling hand could inflict a speedier 
deaih than that which it was enduring. What an 
age of misery might have been condensed within 
those few moments to the poor fly, is inconceiv^jle 
to man ; but could this be ascertained by some curious 
enquirer, the nightly burnings alive of (lies alone 
would be suHJcient to render his own existence miser- 
able ; yet who would choose to be utterly regardless 
of the suflerings of the meanest insect, the structure 
of whose frame is a miracle of Omnipotence? nni) 
whatever cold-blooded scepticism may insinuate to the 
contrary, whose sensibilities are probably so acute, 
that, in the language of the poet, — 



' E'en the poor beetle that wc tread on, feels 
As great a pang as when a giant dies-" 






And thus is man so " fearfully and wond< 
made," as to require for (he health of his body, the 
expansiou of his intellect, oud the purifjriog oTJiift 
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henrt, other and sterner excitements than those of 
eitlier sensual and enervating pleasure, or of plncld 
and serene enjovtnent. From his own personal 
maladies, and from a strong but well-governed sym- 
pathy with the fiery trials of his fellow-creatures of 
all kinds and conditions, he may derive, if not posi- 
tive happiness, the means at least of infinitely in- 
creasing his happiness, by learning to suffer with 
resignation, hy loosening his affections from the 
world, and hy liaving his heart and his treasure in 
heaven. The famous lines of Lucretius, at the open- 
ing of his second book, De Rcftim Natnra, have been 
so often quoted and criticised, that I shull merely 
allude to them as beautifully bearing on the subject 
before us. 

Let us take a signal instance to illustrate the 
f^eral argument. It is twice seven years, or nearly 
so, since the death of the Princess Charlotte of 
Wales, and her new-born offspring; the former, the 
most beloved person In the realm ; the latter, the 
heir of the greatest throne in the world, though it 
lived not long enough to receive even a name to be 
inscribed upon its coffin ; bo uncertain are the 
destinies of man, when most absolutely decreed by 
himself or his fellow •mortals. On that occasion the 
grief of the public was deep, sincere, and lasting; 
but who can doubt that the interest — using the 
word in its favourite sentimental sense — who can 
doubt thai the interest, excited by these events, was 
transc«^ndBntly more sublime and affecting than 
would have been awakened by the loss of the same 
p«nonageB under circumstances less excruciaUug to 
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the common feelings of humanity, or less fatal to the 
fond expectations of a generous people ? In pro- 
poriiou to tlie agony was the interest, and in propor- 
tion to the interest was the enjoyment, by those Wiho 
bore a part in the universal affliction. There was 
enjoyment in remembering and repeating, in tones of 
regret, the virtues and graces of the Daughter of 
Englniid, — there was enjoyment in making a Sab- 
bath of the day of her burial, — enjoyment in listtn- 
ing to pious improvements from the pulpit of the 
sovereign dispensation of Providence, — enjo^inent 
in mingling tears and lamentations with the whole 
British people, at the hour when her relics were laid 
in the grave, — enjoyment in composing and peru^ 
ing the strains of eloquence and poesy, tliat celebrated 
her glory and her fall, — and there was enjoynieul 
in every recollection of her name, after the bitterness 
of death had passed away, and her memory had been 
silently enshrined in hearts, where it hod been fondly 
hoped that she would one day be enthroned. 

Thus from the greatest yc/i calamity, which this 
country had suffered for ages, there was communicnted 
the greatest benefit of the kind on record, to the 
minds of millions, by means of a. chastening but 
benignant excitement, which produced a happier in- 
fluence on the moral character of the people than all 
the victories of ten years' war had done, or the vic- 
tories of ten more could now accomplish ; for it 
quickened into expression, if not into immediate 
existence, more loyal, patriotic, compassionate, and 
devotional feelings tlian any national event, cither 
prosperous or adverse, bad done since Britain vnts a 
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kiagdom. When tlie mighty are put down from 
their seats, we gaze at the eminence whence they are 
fallen, as we should upon the cliff where an t 
St rest had been struck dead by lightning in our 
sight, — the very void being then more conspicuous 
than was the living presence. Wlien death brings 
down such noble marks in the highest places, his 
power is fell by re-action ujion the fears and fore- 
bodings of all classes downward in gradation. We 
are so accustomed to read, and speak, and think of 
death as a real personiige, with his darts striking 
down, indiscriminately, persons of all ages, ranks, 
and conditions — one of whom is said to be pierced 
erery moment, his shafts flying incessantly, and in 
' all directions — that, without any violent effort of 
F mind, we may consider him as an "archer," inde- ' 
btigable as well as " insatiate," who, in the coiu'se of 
nature, has never once missed a victim against whom 
be drew his bow, nor among tens of thousands of 
millions, which, since the creation, have been ap- 
pointed to him for his prey, has lie ever forgotten 
one; those whom he might seem to have left behind 
in his march of destruction, being from his length- 
ened forbearance most obviously exposed to his 
next aim ; since the further tliey have escaped, the 
nearer have they been running into that danger 
which in the issue must be met. 

Death is the chief hero of poetry, though life be I 
its perpetual theme; and taking advantage of tha 1 
strange affinity between pain and pleasure, to whic 
re&rence has been made, the main subjects of veri 
e been selected from the sufferings of m 
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evei7 stage of his eaitlily existence, uDtl«r every 
aspect of external circumstances, and through eiery 
form of society. The noblest lessons are taught in 
the school of adversity, and communicated by the 
examples of those who have learnt them there^ 
those who have not been so disciplined, in 
rather than in history. Cowley says : — 
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'* So when the wisest poets seek, 
In all their liveliest colours, to set forth 
A picture of heroic worth. 
The pious Trojan, or the prudent Greek ; 
They feed him, not with nectar, nor the i 
Tliat cannot, without joy, be eat; 
But, in the cold of wont, and storms of advfrw 

They harden his young virtue by degrees : 
The beauteous drop first into ice doth freeze. 
And into solid crystal doth advance. 

' His murdcr'd friends and kindred he does ace. 
And from his flaming country flee ; 
Much is he tost by sea and land. 
Does long the force of angry gods withstand ; 
He does long troubles and long wars sustun. 
Ere he his fatal birthright gain : 
— Witli not less toil and labour can 
Destiny build up a great man. 
Who 's with sulficient virtue fiU'd 
His ruin'd country to rebuild." 



If it be the business of tragedy, u Ariitotle 
allows, to purify the soul by pity and terror, then out 
of the ills of the universe, may poetry of every lund 
extract balm to heal, or comfort to allay them. Thus, 
in a new and admirable sense, is the riddle of S 
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In the carcase of the young lion, which 
I against him, and which he rent as he would 
B kid, when lie turned aside to see it, behold a 
I twarm of bees nnd honey in it ! " Out of the eater 
I came forth meat, and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness." Out of grief, misfortune, bereavement, 
i die ]K>et brings gladness, profit, consolation. There 
I poetry in any of these things 
themselves to those who suffer (whatever there be to 
witnesses of them) till they are post. Sickness and 
death are cruel and fearful visitations j it is sickness 
removed, death averted, which malces health enjoy- 
meni, and escape renovation. The return to this 
lovely world, of him who has " shrieked luid hovered 
</cr the dread abyss," that divides time and eternity, 
is more than life, — it is life from the dead. Then, 
then, the romance and the poetry begin, where the 
■«ful realities end. 

M*hen Hezekiah was sick unto death, and a 
tnessnge from the prophet said, " Set thine house in 
order, for thou shall die, and not live :" then Heze- 
Itiuli turned his face to (he wall, nnd prayed unto the 
Lord, and pleaded hard, and wrestled in agony of 
ftappltcaiion for a reprieve. " And Hczckinh wept 
•ore." But when his prayer had been heard, his 
tears seen, and fifleen years were added to his life, 
then was his mourning changed into minstrelsy, and 
the fear and anguish which had previously over- 
whelmed his spirit gave way to tranajwrt. Then, 
likewise, he could expatiate with delighted rcmi- 
niscence, and in the most delicate and touching strains, 
on tho»e incidents of his extremity, which had been 
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all horror and darkness while they were preseoL 
But in the joy of convalescence, he recalled the 
very circumstances and sentiments which had been 
struggling and despairing pangs In his heart before, 
and winged them with words that flew up to heaven's 
gate in notes of gratitude and praise : — 

*' The writing of Hezekiah, King of Judah, when 
he had been sick, and was recovered from bis sick- 
ness. I said in the cutting off of my days, I shall go 
to the gates of the grave; I am deprived of the 
residue of my years. 1 said, I shall not see the 
X^rd, even the Lord, in the land of the living; I 
shall behold man no more, with the inhabitaots of 
tlie world. Mine age is departed, and ia remorcd 
from me as a shepherd's tent." •••'•"Imb 
oppressed ; O Lord ! undertake for me." • ♦ • • 
" Behold, for peace I had great billerness ; but Tboa 
hast, in love to my soul, delivered it from the pit of 
corruption ; I'liou hast cast all my sins behind thy 
back. The grave cannot praise Thee ; Death canaot 
celebrate Thee." • • ♦ " The living, the Ufin^ bs 
shall praise Tliee, as I do at this day." — lanakt 
xxxviii. 9 — 19. 

LThe main themes of poetrj' might be sumtned l^ 
in a few phrases, or expanded into an Index lo ft 
Cyclopedia. I shall particularise two only in ifak 
place. 
War; — tlie war of glory, in which amtwtiflB 
tramples down justice and humanity, to raise a singla 
tomb for a favourite hero upon a Golgotha of nationt 
■ — and war, — tlie war of freedom, in which dnUb i« 
preferred to chains, and victory is the emancipatian or 
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the security of millions. War, also, assumes a thou- 
sand vulgar and atrocious form's; but these two 
alone are poetical ones. War has been the chief 
burden of epic poetry in ages past, however perils 
and labours, sufferings and conflicts, by land and by 
water, may have been intermingled with battle and 
devastation, according to the subject which was to 
be dignified and adorned above the strain of history, 
by the embellishments of fiction, and the music of 
verse. But tlie poets who have succeeded in this 
highest and most difficult field, are those who selected 
their heroes, and their scenes of action, from the 
traditions rather than the chronicles of times long 
Antecedent. The most splendid achievements of 
contemporaries can receive no additional lustre from 
being celebrated in heroic narrative. Truth repels 
the touch of fable as the contamination of falsehood, 
in cases where the matters of fact are so fully known, 
or so easily ascertained, that the common sense of 
mankind will receive nothing un authenticated in re- 
ference to them. Lucan fell with his hero in the 
battle of Pharsalia, and Sir Walter Scott himself 
was vanquished fn/ his on the plain of Waterloo, 
Tlie fight on llie latter must for ever rank among the 
proudest examples of military ascendance ; but, for a 
thousand years to come, it can hardly be seen (except 
by incidental glimpses, such as Lord Byron has 
caught of it in the Third Canto of " Childe Harold,") 
in an aspect fit for poetical aggrandisement In lyric 
song, however, — as in the "Hohenlinden" of Camp- 
bell, and Wolfe's "Burial of Sir John Moore," 
— the glories even of modem warfare may be set 
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forth in lays, which rival or eclipse all that antiquity 
hits left of the kind. 

But Love, in all ages, and among oU people, has 
been tlie principal source of [x>ctic inspiration. 
Love, — the love of country, our native country; 
love, — the love of home, our own liome, its chari- 
ties, endearments, relationships ; love, — the Ivn 
which men ought to bear to their bretliren, of every 
liindred, realm, and clime upon earth ; love, — 
ibe love of virtue, which elevates man to his true 
standard under heaven; and, with re%'erence be it 
spoken, love, — the love of God, who is Love. I 
add once more, love, — that love, which is the prime, 
perpetual, ever young and fresh, and unexhausted 
theme of bards in each successive generation, as 
though it had never been sung before ; — ihe lo»e 
which Adam bare to Eve in Paradise ; the lo»e 
Willi which Eve compensated Adam in the wilder- 
ness, for Ihe loss of that earthly Paradise, which be 
seems to have forfeited from excess of love to her. 
I cannot be wrong; I cannot be misunderstood, when 
I speak thus of that ineffable tenderness which in- 
cludes whatever makes human love sweet, and lasting, 
and peculiar ; the business of the heart, the sabject 
of hope, fear, sorrow, rapture, despondency, despair, 
-each in turn, sometimes altogether; for so myste- 
riously mingled is the cup of affection, that tbv 
bitterest infusion will occasionally dash it with b- 
tenser deliciousness. All the vicissitudes of this love 
are pre-eminently poetical in every change of colour, 
form, and feeling which it undergoes, being i». 
timatcly associated with all that is tran^mrtJi^ or 
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affile live, bright and pure, grand and terrible, 
peaceful, holy, and happy in mortal existence. On 
tills theme, how glorioiiiily soever they have often 
excelled, it must be confessed that poets have more 
grievously offended than on ajjy other. M^'here they, i 
might have done most good they have done most 
evil. I forbear to expatiate here; suffice it to say, 
that taste and morals have been equally vitiated, and 
genius itself debased in proportion as it has thus 
tea prostituted. 



Tfie Influence of Poetry. 



^^ Poetry possesses a paramount degree of infiuence, 
" from the fact, that sentiments communicated in verse 
are identified witli the very words through which they 
hare been received, and which frefgueotly, more than 
the character of the sentiments themselves, give force, 
perspicuity, and permanence to the latter. The 
language and its im|K>rt being remembered together, 
the instruction conveyed is rendered more distinct 
and indehble. The discourses of the orator, with all 
their beauty of embellishment, ardour of diction, and 
cogency of argument, are recollected rather by their 
effect than in their reality : what he has conceived 
and expressed with transcendant ability, we call to 
mind in its general bearings only, and repeat to our- 
selves, or to others, by imperfect imitation, and in 
very incompetent verbiage. This, of necessity, must 
be far inferior, in emphasis and ctenmess, to the 
original composition, whether that were spontaneous 
or elaborate ; and if such be the case with eloquence^ 
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much more will it be so wUh history, philosophy, 
and piose literaliire at large, from which the nam- 
tives, speculations, and reasonings, can only be re> 
called ill the abstract, however fascinating in penisa! 
the style of the writer may be. Of these, the epito- 
mised matter, moral, or lesson alone, remains in tlw 
mind, which, being blended with our stock of general 
knowledge, general principles, general motives, — 
thus remotely becomes Influential on our conduct 
and our lives. 

Poetry, on the other hand, takes root in tbe m^ 
mory as well as In the understanding, — not in essence 
only, but in the very sounds and syllables thatil^ 
corporate it. This every one can testify froa tm* 
pericnce, who, as a child, was taught the soagi'^ 
Dr. Watts, as a youth, went through Homer Md 
Horace, and, as a man, made acqutuntonce with At' 
native and foreign literature of his own and pM' 
ages. Of all his reading, that which he remembsv 
most perfectly, and remembers in tlie words of ihr ' 
originals, will be poetry ; poetry ui the 6xed ibfm«f' 
verse, from which it cannot be dissociated wtthitf 
losing half its beauty, and more than half its ■** 
fluence. -"^ 

That influence is further and incalculably ittcrMM^ 
from tlie circumstance that it is the busioMt af 
poetry to invest whatever it touches with tb« liiMS«(- 
imagination, and animate that which is iiiiiin»lMi 
with the warmtli of passion ; at tlie same tiiiM IMIV 
to depart from truth ; for if it does, it departs 6m>* 
nature, and its creations arc monsters, as im 
ous in tliemselves as they are revolting to good b 
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Noble fictions are not disguises, but revelations of 
truth; shapes which she aj^sumes to make herself 
vibible to the mind's e}'e; indeed, so tar is legitimate 
fiction from being any thing distinct . from realitjr, 
that it can have no existence without it, but is neither 
more nor less than the fine ideal of reality. 

In reference to the lamentable and frequent abuse 
of that best gift of influence (because tlie most pa- 
lent, diffusive, and enduring,) which heaven has be- 
stowed upon the poet for the best purposes — at 
once to delight and profit contemporaries and pos- 
terity — I may observe, that he holds a perilous 
litlent, on a fearful responsibility, who can invent, 
combine, and fix with inseparable union, words, 
thoughts, and images, and give them motion like 
thai of ihe planets, — not to cease till the heavens 
shall be dissolved, and the earth, with the works 
therein, burnt up. Is there a power committed to 
man so great? Is there one that can be more 
beneficently or more malignantly exerciseil ? The 
deeds of warriors, the decrees of princes, the revo- 
lutions of empires, do not so much, so immediately, 
90 permanently afiect the moral character, the social 
condition, the weal and the woe of the human race, 
as the lessons of wisdom or folly, of glory, virtue 
nnd piety, pride, revenge, depravity, licentiousness, 
and the converse of these, — in the writings of those 
mysterious beings, who have an intellectual exist- 
ence among us, and rule posterity, not " from their 
urns," like dead heroes, whose act^ only are pre- 
served in remembrance, but by their very spirit! 
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Uving, breathing, speaking in their works; — tbervin 
holding comniunidii with the spirits of all who read 
or hear their syren or their seraph strains ; and thus 
becoming good or evil angels to saccessi^'e gener- 
ations, tempting to vice and crime, to misery and 
destruction; or lending through ways of pleasant- 
ness and paths of peace. Millions of thoughts and 
images, fixed in the palpable forms of words, and 
put into perpetual motion, by these benefactors or 
scourges of their species, are passing down in the 
track of time, upon the length and breadth of the 
whole earth, blessing or cursing the peo)>]e of one 
age after another; — and, let autliors tremble at the 
annunciation, perpetuating tlie righteousness or ^ 
gruvating the guilt of men, whose bones are in ike 
sepulchre and their souls in etemitj-. 

Lord Bacon, remarking upon the destructicM 'it 
all other works of men's hands, says of letters,^ 
" The images of men's wits remain unmaimed in 
books for ever, exempt from the injuries of time,— 
because capable of perpetual renovation. Neither cia 
ihey properly be called images, because, in their wit, 
they generate still, and cast forth seeds in the roindi 
of men, raising and procreating infinite actions and 
opinions in succeeding ages ; so that, if the invention 
of a ship was thought so noble and wondcrAllf— 
which transports riches and merchandise from place 
to place, and consociatcs the most remote rrgioBS kt 
participation of their fruits and commodities — ha«r 
much more are letters to be magniBed, — which) aa 
ships passing through the vast sea of tine, 
the remotest ages of wits and inventioDS in 
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traffic and correspondence !" — Of the Advancement of 
Leamiitg, Book i. 

In tliis commerce of literature, — the Scriptures 
and the writiDgs of divines excepted, — the com- 
positions of the poets are undoubtedly the most 
extensively and abidingly influential, because they 
have bad, in youth at least, the greatest power over 
the greatest minds ; when, more even than history 
and uninspired ethics themselves, they have tended 
to form the characters opinions, and actions of those 
who lead or govern the multitude, whether as princes, 
warriors, statesmen, philosophers, or philonthropists. 
The compositions of the poets have also this tran- 
■cendaiit advantage over all others, that they are the 
solace and delight of the most accomplished of the 
finer, feebler, better sex, whose morals, manners, and 
deportment, give the tone to society; — not only lis be- 
ing themselves (to speak technically) its most agreeable 
component parts, but because they are the mothers 
and nurses of the rising generation, as well as the 
■iflters, lovers, and companions most acceptable to the 
existing one, at that time when the affections of both 
Mxes are gentlest, warmest, liveliest, and most easily 
Uld inefl&ceably touched, purified, tempered, and 
exalted. What owe we not, in Britain, at this day, to 
Alfred ? — Liberty, property, laws, literature; all that 
makes us as a people what we are, and political society 
what it ought to be. And who mode Alfred all that 
be become to his own age, all that he is to ours ?— 
r iShe, who was more than a parent to him. " The 
nrords which his mother taught him," the songs 
which his mother sang to him, were the germs 
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of thought, geiiius, enterprise, action, every tbing to 
the future fother of his country. We owe to poetiy, 
— probably to rutle, humble, but fervent, patriotic 
jKietry, — all that we owe to Alfred, and all that he 
owed to his mother. 

But poetry makes poets. To exemplily' this ge- 
nerating quality of poetic inQuence, by which it is 
itself transmitted and increased with every era of ad- 
vancing lime, I ^haU refer to the known history, 
character, and writings of two individuals, bom aod 
brought up in circumstances of life, which were so 
lillle likely to awaken and nourish poetic feelings in 
ijieir minds, that it may be iiafely assumed cniicemii^ 
them, had they been born and brought up under any 
other circumstances, higher or lower in social rank* 
less favourable or more to the developement of n^ 
tural genius, they would have grown up into poets, 
as surely as they grew up into men. Neither of tbcDI 
was of the first order ; the one, indeed (Henry Kttke 
White), being but of a moderate, the other (Robert 
Burns) of a rare standard ; but both of genuine poetic 
temperement. 

Henry Kirke IVhiU. 

Nothuig is trifling or insignificant in childhood 
when every thing conduces to form the bias of an in- 
mortal mind ; and every occurrence that awakens a 
new emotion is the forerunner of everlasting cooso 
quences. Such was the incident mentioned by Hcoqr 
Kirke White, that before he was six years old ba WM 
accustomed to hear a certain damsel sing the oOccUng 
ballad of " The Babes in the Wood," aod ocbert, 
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alliideil to in the roMowtng lines, written when he was 
Ihlle more than twice that age: — 

" Many's the time I 've scamper'd down the glade, 
To aak the promised ditty from the maid, 
WTiich well she loved, as well she knew to sing, 
Wliile we around her form'd a little ring : — 
She told of innocence foredoom'd to bleed, 
Of wicked guardians bent on bloody deed ; 
Of little children inurder'd as they slept, 
Wlule at each pause we wrung our hands, and wept ; 
Sod was the tale, and wonder much did we. 
Such hearts of stone there in the world could be!" 

•• Beloved moment I then "l was first 1 caught 
The firtt foundation of romantic thought." 

' I hied me to the thick o'erarching shade, 
,\nd there on mossy carpet listless laid, 
While at my feet the rippling runnel ran, 

' The days of wild romance antique I 'd scan. 
Soar on the wings of fancy through the air, 
To realms of light, and pierce the radiance there." 

The heart of any child would be touched with such 
ditties, but white the rest returned to their play, 
the future [kk-i alone would retire into solitude to 
nuse upon them; and think, and feel, till he could 
'feel and think no longer, over such a stanza as this in 
the rude old ballad, when the villain had led the 
'diildren in the wood, under pretence of going lo the 
"town to bring them bread, for which they were cry- 

' Th««e pretty babes, with hand in hand. 
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But never more could see the man, 
ApproacMng from the town !" 

These are lines which none but a poet hy nature 
could make, and they are such lines as make poets. 
From the same juvenile composition we learn thai 
Kirke White was early ac<]uainted with Spenser and 
Milton. Describing his even'mg walks with a favourite 
school- fellow, he says, — 

" To gaze upon the clouds, whose cotour'd pride 
Was Bcaiter'd thinly o'er the welkin wide. 
And tinged with such variety of shade. 
To the charm'd soul sublimcst thoughts couTey'i 
— In these, what forms romantic did we trace. 
While fancy led us o'er the reatms of space ! 
Now we espied tiie thutiderer in his car, 
Ijeadijiff t/ie emhattted teraphim to war ; 
Then stately towers descried, sublimely high. 
In Gothic grandeur frowning on the eky ; 
Or saw, wide- stretching o'er the azure height, 
A ridge of glaciers, in mural white. 
Hugely terrific I" 

Any eye might build castles in the clouds, or discorer 
towers and glaciers amidst the pomp of sunset ; but 
the imagination of the poet alone, fired with the finl 
perusal of Milton, would discern in them the battle 
array of the seraphim, and the war in heaven, wbeo 

*' Forth rush'd, with whirlwind Mund. 
The chariot of paternal Deity, 
Flashing thick flames ;" 

and especially that wonderful couplet, in which the 
approach of Messiali is described : — 
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L " Attended with ten thousand, thousand saints. 
■_ He onward came : — far off his coming ihone !" 

' I have laid emphasis on the latter clause, in which, 
with five of the plahiest words that our language 
contains, "the poet blind yet bold" has struck out, 
condensed, and displayed, with unsurpassable efiec^ 
oue of the most magnificent images to be found even 
in Paradise Lost : — 

I " Far off kit coming sliofu!" 

The memory of Henry Kirke White has been 
embalmed rather by the genius of his biographer 
(Dr. Southey] than his own. He was, unquestion* 
ably, a youth of extraordinary promise ; but it must 
be acknowledged, that he has left little which would 
hare secured him more than a transient reputation, if 
his postliumous papers had fallt^n into other hands 
than those of the best-natured of critics and the 
most magnanimous of poets. There is no great 
infusion, in his most finished pieces, of fine fancy, 
romantic feeling, or fervid elo(|uence. Their dis- 
tinguishing characteristics are good sense and pious 
•entiment, strongly enforced, and sometimes admir- 
A\y expressed ; indeed the cast of his thought waa 
rather didactic, than either imaginative or impassioned. 
Nevertheless, some of his fragments of verse, 
penned occasionally on the backs of mathematical 
exercises at college, in fits of inspiration, show that 
the spirit was far from being quenched within him, 
after he had fornuilly abandoned poesy as a pursuit ; 
but that, in sickness, solitude, and studies the most 
M 4 
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difficult nnd uncongeninl, the liidden fire burned 
more inleiisely for repression, and now and then 
flashed out [jortentously. The following lines, though 
the second is lame, and the cold critic might perhaps 
find £f^y faults in them, are strikingly subliioe. 
There is a veil of obscurity upon tliem, like that 
which hides the secrets of the eternal world : — 

" Once more, and yet once more, 

I give unto my harp a dark-woven lay ; 
— I heard the waters roar, 

I heard the flood of ages pass away." 

■< O thou stem spirit, that dost dwell 
In thine eternal cell. 

Noting, grey chronicler ! the aJlent years, 
I saw thee rise, — I saw thy scrcJI complete: 
Thou spakest, and at thy feet 
The universe gave way !" • • • 

It v/as well ilint the author lefl this sketch unfinished ; 
another line might have let It down from " the highest 
heaven of invention," in which it had beeo conceived, 
and into which the mind of the reader is rapt in tfie 
endeavour to decipher the hieroglyphic hint. Henij 
died at the age of twenty-one years. In some roagfa 
blank verses, composed long before his decease, be 
thus anticipated an early grave : — 

" Ay, I have planned full many a sanguine icheiBC 
Of earthly happiness ; • • • • 

And it is hard 
To feel the hand of Death arrest one's steps, 
y- Throw a chill blight on all one's budding h^>es, 
^* And hurl one's soul untimely to the shades, 
Lost io the gaping gulf of blank oblivion. 
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— Fifty years lience, and who will think of Henry ? 
Ohi none ! — another busy brood of beings 
Will shoot up in the interim, and none 
Will hold hini in remembrance. — 

•' I shall Bink, 
As sinks a stranger in the crowded streets 
Of busy London : — some short bustle's caused, 
A few enquiries, and the crowd close in, 
And all 's forgotten." 



This may be very meagre poetry, but the sentiments, 
in connection witli the author's subsequent history, 
are exceedingly affecting. The very remarkable 
simile at the conclusion, familiar as it seems, I 
believe to be perfectly original; and the moral may 
l)e extended beyond its personal application here. 
What is the date of fame itself, and the circumstances 
accompanying it, more than the death of a stranger 
in the public streets of a great city, occasioning a 
momentary interruption in a perpetual crowd ? a 
few enquiries and exclamations, then all goes on 
again as it hath done for centuries past, on that very 
»pot, and may go to the world's end ] 

The crown of Kirke While's labours in verse was a 
solitary book of " The Christiad," a sacred poem on 
the sufferings and death of our Saviour. In re- 
ference to this, his kiml-hearied biographer observes, 
— "I cannot refrain from saying, that the two last 
ttanzas (of (his fragment) greatly affected me, when I 
discovered them written on the leaf of a different 
hook, and apparently long after the first canto ; and 
greatly shall I be mislaken if they do not affect the 
render also. They arc these : — 
M 5 
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' Thus far have 1 pursued my solemn theme. 

With self-rewarding toil; — thus &r have sung 
or godlike deeds, far loftier than beseem 

The lyre which I, in earlier days, have struBg ; 
— And now my spirits faint ; and I have hung 

The shell that solaced me in saddest hour 
On the dark cypress ! and the strains which mop 

With Jesus' praise, their harpiugs now are o'er. 
Or, nhcD the breeze comes by, moan, and are h«aid 



I 
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' And must the harp of Judah sleep agam? 

Shall I no more re-animate the lay ? 

Oh ! Thou, who visitcst the sons of men I 

Thou, who dost listen when the humble pray I 
' One little space prolong my monal day ; 
One liltle lapse suspend thy last decree ; 
I am a youthful traveller in the way ; 

And this alight boon would cODsecrate to Thee, 
Ere I with death shake bauds, and smile that lam 

These were probably the last Stanzas the dying |)OM 
ever penned, for it pleased God to grant him a higbet 
boou thai) that for which he prayed : — fa« a&ked for 
lire, and he reieived immortality. 



Itohcrt Bttms, 

" The Ayrshire Ploughman," as he was 6rst called 
— or Burns, as lie i>liall for ages be known by ■ 
monosyllable, that will need neither prefix nor adjiioci 
to designate to whom " of that ilk " it belongs,— 
Bums was so truly n fmni-jioel {if everlhere were oiw)i 
that whatever (ended to develope his powers ainat bi 
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peculiarly interesting and instructive, to all who love 
to trace in " the nrinstrel" the " progress of genius ;" 
while, in this place, 1 trust that it will, in some 
meniture, elucidate the main principles which I have 
endeavoured to establish in these papers respecting 
poetry and poets. Religion, patriotism, and love 
were, la succession or in combination, the inspirers 
of die poetry of Robert Burns : — when he wrote on 
other themes, he too frequently desecrated the talents 
which their sublimer impulses had awakened, trained, 
and perfected. In broad humour, too, and keen 
satire, he excelled. It is true, that in both of these 
he went grievously astray ; yet, amidst the rudest 
extravagnnces'of either, that intensity of feeling, which 
belonged to the higher sentiments above mentioned, 
often broke out in sallies of noble thought and 
splendid imagination ; which showed that his spirit 
had not lost " all its original brightness," when it 
seemed most " fallen." 

The letter which be addressed to Dr. Moore, soon 
after his appearance as an author, in which he 
gives an account of bis early life, proves that religioti 
made a powerful impression on his mind, in the very 
dawn of infancy ; of course, it must have JnBuenced, 
in B high degree, the growth and thnracier of his 
genius. Several of the most beautiful and affecting 
stanzas in " The Cotter's Saturday Night," in which 
the bard is known to have described the felicities of 
his father's fireside, touch upon the principal subjects 
of Holy Writ with i>uch truth and pathos, as to leave 
no doubl that " tlie Day-spring from on high," which 
•hines through the Psalms and the Prophecies, had 
M G 
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lighted up his young imagination; while the sioiplkitv 
of evnngelical narrative and the fervency of apostolic 
lencliing had captivated his soul, and engagetl the 
finest sensibilities of a heart not yet corrupted bj 
commerce with a profligate world. To the clierished 
remembrance of early devotional eiijoyinenis, »nd lo 
a happy talent for imitating the innguu<^ of llie 
sacred penmen, the best productions of Burns are 
indebtetl for much of their energy of expression 
and elevation of ideas, — Iheir purity, tenderness, and 
force. 

But the wild minstrelsy of his native land, tin* 
restrained and irregular, and infinitely variaWe, — 
confined, indee<1, within a narrow circle, but ih^i 
circle a magic one; and limited to a single key, but 
that key having a minor third of passing sweetness. 
— contributed likewise to rouse his fancy, exerd»c 
his feelings, and enrich his memory with images and 
sentiments at once noble and natural ; while its iitdiK 
dies, that flowed around him, were mingled in hti 
ear and associated in his thoughts, with all the barmn- 
nies of nature heard amidst forests and mountains, — 
the music of birds, and winds, and waters, which 
they resembled in unmeasured fluency and spon- 
taneous modulation. Then, loo, the tales of tradition, 
which he listened to from the lips of an ancient 
beldame, made hini the inhabitant of an imaginary 
world, wherein all that 

" Fable yet had felled or fear conceived" 

was realised to him ; for he was n thoughtful ami 
solitary boy, and, in solitude and tiiought, he peopled 
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every scene that was dear and taniiliar lo his eye with 
bpirita and Titiries, witches and warlocks, giants and 
kelpies. It is evident, from almost all bis pieces, that 
it waii hiE delight, indeed it was his forU; to localise 
the personages of his poetry, — whether the ofK-prin^ 
of his brain, like CoUa, supernatural beings, like the 
dancert in Kirk Alloway, or national heroes, like 
IVatUict and Bruce, — with the very woods, and hills, 
mmI streams which he frequented in his boyhood. 
And in his mind this assimilation was so lively and 
abiding, that there are few of his descriptions — 
descriptions in number, diversity, and picturesque 
featurcH seldom equalled — on which he has not cast 
such sunshine of reality, that we cannot doubt tliat 
ihcy had their prototypes in nature, and not in 
nature only, but in his native district ; for neither his 
knowledge nor his affections were ever carried far 
beyond the province of his birth ; and beyond 
Scotland they scarcely extended at all. It is pro- 
bable that the mind of every one of us lays the scenes 
of Scripture narmtlve, of history, of romance, of 
«pic poetry, in fact of all ihnt we hear or read uf, — 
in tlic places where we spent our childhood and 
youtli ; us, for example, the gurden of Eden in our 
filler's orchard, where there were many fruit trees ; 
the battle of Canns on the wide common, intersected 
with trenches, where a conflict is said to have been 
fought between the Royalists and the Parliamen- 
tnrians in the civil war; the enchanted cnstle of some 
fttu|>eiidous giant to have stootl on the hill where the 
ruin* of a Saxon tower rise on o mount out of a thick 
wood ; and the pursuit of Hector by Achillei round 
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Troy waiis, as having taken place about the i 
market town that we knew when we first read Homef. 
Each individtial, of course, will have a dilTereot 
series of mnemonics of this kind, which he wfll 
find himself continually associating with liiescanta tt 
great events in the world's records and traditions- It 
is of some advantage, then, to the poet, tliat iIm 
features of the landscapes amidst which ho fiflt 
dwelt, but more especially those of the neighbourhood 
where he long went to school, should atlbrd rich mA 
plastic materials, which imagination can diveni^ 
a million-fold, and so accommodate as to make thcM 
the jierpetual theatre of all tliat he has been tangte 
to remember concerning those who have lived be&n 
him, and all that he invents to increase the pleasnra 
of memory, to those that shall come after him. For 
it is not from the real and visible presence of things 
that (he poet copies and displays ; wherever he k, 
whatever climes he sees, his "heart" is "still ud> 
travelled ;" and it is from the cherished recollectJom 
of what early affected him, and could never Bfler* 
wards be for^^otten, (having grown up into ideal 
beauty, grandeur, and excellence in his own tnind,] 
that he sings, and paints, and sculptures out an* 
perishable forms of fancy, thought, and feeling. Id 
this respect, all the compositions of Duros ftfc 
honuigcTieous. He is in every style, in every thetnc, 
not only the patriot, the Scotchman, — but ihv 8ootcb> 
man, the patriot of Atp-ihire; so Hear and indissolable 
are the ties of locality to minds the most airing 
and independent. 

Burns, according to his own RcoouDt, \ 
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guishctl ui ciiildhood by a very relentive memory. In 
the stores of that memory we discover the hidden trea- 
sures of bis muse, which enabled her, with a prodig 
litylike that of nature, to pour forth Imageii and oLijects 
of every form, and colour, and kind, while, with an 
economy like that of the most practised art, she 
selected and combined the endless characteristics of 
pleasing or magnificent scenery, with such simplicity 
•od effect, under every aspect of sky or season, that 
the bard himself seems rather lo be a companion 
pointing out to the eye the loveliness or horror of a 
prospect within our own horizon, than the enchanter 
creating a fairy scene visible only to imagination. 
He appears to invent nothing, while in truth he ex- 
ercises a nmch higher faculty than what is frequently 
called invention, but which is little more than an arbi- 
trary collocation of things, harmonious only when ar- 
ranged by the hand that built the universe, or faith- 
fully copied from original models of that hand by an 
earthly one, which presumes not to add a lineament 
of its own. The genius of Burns, like his native 
stream, confined to his native district, reflects the 
scenery on "the Banks of Ayr" wiili as much more 
truth and transparency than factitious landscapes are 
painted in the opaque pages of more ostentatious 
poets, as the reflections of trees, cottages, and animals 
are more vivid and diversified in water than the 
shadows of the same objects are on land. 

While yet a child, in addition to his school- 1 earning, 
the Life of Hannibal, and aflernards the History of 
Wallace, fell into liis hands. These were the first 
books that Burns had read alone, — and in all the 
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luxury of solitary indulgence, he stole away i 
toil and from pastime to enjoy them without inter- 
ruption. These were also the books best suited to 
his genius at that sge : they awoke the boldest ener- 
gies of his hiIikI, and kindled an inextinguishable 
flame of heroic ardour and patriotic devotion in his 
bosom. The child became a soldier immedinlely, lu 
every lad does in his turn : — the drum and the b^- 
pipe spake a new language to his ear, and were 
answered in corresponding tones from the recesses of 
his heart. He left his boyish sports, and strutted 
after the recruiting sergeant in the spirit of Hannibal 
over- running Italy, or Wallace repelling the ravagers 
of his country, Thus, the character of giandeur was 
stamped upon his soul while it was soft in the mouU : 
he became a hero before he was a man ; and, wbicfa 
was of much greater consequence to his future gtoc^i 
before he was a lover. His genius was hewn out of 
the quarry with the strength and proportions of a 
Hercules : love, indeed, afterwards touched it down 
into a gentler form, but love himself could not reduce 
it to an Adonis ; the original majesty remained Bfter 
the original ruggedness had been chisseled awaj. 
The graces may be added to the noblest character 
without degrading it, but when they precede the herok 
virtues they prechide them. Two stanzas from "The 
Colter's Saturday Night" will exemplify the style of 
his patriot poetry: — 

" O Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my wannest wigh to heaven is lent. 
Long may ihy hardy sons of rustic toil 

Be blest with health, and peace, and Bweet contentt 
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And O nuy heaven their simple lives prevent 
From iuKury'i contagion, weak and vile ; 

Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rise tlie while, 
And stand, a wait of fire, around their much-loveil 
ide. 

" O Thou, who pour'd the patriotic tide, 

That stream'd through Wallace's undaunted heart, 

Who dared to nobly stent tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part ; 

The patriot's God peculiarly Thou art. 

His Iriend, iuspirer, guardian, and reward ; 

O never, never Scotia's realm desert ; 
But still the patriot and the patriot-bard, 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard." 

Love at length found him, wlio was to lie pre- 
eminently the poet of love. Then, as the moruing 
mists, when they retire from the risen sun, leave the 
iBmlscnpe more beautiful, diversified, and spaciouH 
than the traveller could have supposed it before, — 
«>, when the selfishness of the child und the obstinacy 
of the boy were dissolved in the growing ardour of 
youth. Burns discovered a new creation of social feel- 
ings and generous sentiments in his soul, all referring 
to one object, and that the dearest and the loveliest, 
both to his eye and his fancy, that he had ever yet 
beheld. Religion ha<l already wanned his affections, 
ami herni in I exalted his imagination: love, therefore, 
found him a prompt disciple, and, unfortunately tor 
his future peac« and honour, love soon became lord 
of the ascendant in his horoscope, and thenceforward 
theload-slarof his genius— the mailer- passion of his 
life. 
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Hitherto he had gazed with admiration on (he 
heavens as displaying the gtory of God, and on the 
eartli as being filled vvith his goodness; while, in 
more romantic mood, he had imagined his native hills 
and valleys the Alps overcome and the battle-fields 
traversed by Hannibal, or had contemplated ihem as 
the actual scenes of the achievements and misfortunes 
of Wallace: now he looked upon the face of nature 
and of his beloved with the same tenderness and en- 
thusiasm ; whatever charms he descried in the featims 
of the one, his lively fancy could attribute to those of 
the other. Sometimes he saw nature supereminentljr 
fair, because its beauties reminded him of her whom, 
with the idolatry of passion, he adored ; agaia^ the 
beauties of his mistress appeared all perfect, becanse 
they reminded htm of whatever was lovely and at- 
tractive in creation. In her presence, and even in 
the idea of lier presence, — 
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air, the earth, the skies, 

opening Paradise." GraT. " 



Such joyous emotions as now began to visit his 
bosom were too restless to be confined there, too ex- 
hilarating to be told in ordinary language, and too 
evanescent to be revealed in verse, without the akl 
of glowing imagery. Then it was. according to his 
own scriptural allusion, not profanely intended, that 
the " poetic genius of his country found him, as lb« 
prophet-bard Elijah did Elisha, at the plough, and 
threw lier inspiring mantle over him. She bade him 
sing the loves, the joys, the rural scenes and rural 
pleasures of his native soil, in his native tongue." 
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It is not expedient here to pursue liis personal his- 
tory; nor necessary to expose the follies, vices, and 
sorrows of his latter days. The powers of his mind 
bad grown to their fiill stature and strength before 
the period of his well-known and ever-to-l>e-lamented 
arrival in Edinburgh. Thenceforward tliey under- 
went no extraordinary change either of improvement 
or deterioration, until their 6nai and premature 
extinction, after a brief but brilliant career of fame, 
and a merry but miserable career of dissipation. 

As a writer, when worthily employing his talents, 
Bums is the poet oftruth, of nature, and of Scotland. 
Allusion has already been made to the singular ad- 
vantages, neither few nor small, which he derived 
from the privilege of availing himself of the whole 
vocabulary of his mother-tongue, in addition to the 
whole scope of the English language. His subjects are 
never remote, abstracted, or factitious ; they are such 
as come in liis way, and therefore shine in his song, as 
tlie clouds which meet the sun, ai'e adorned by his 
rays. His scenery is purely native, and presents the 
very objects that engaged his attention when the 
themes with which they are associated were revolving 
in his mind. The reader sees, hears, feels with the 
poet in such descriptions as these : — 

" As 1 stood by yon roofleBS tower, 

Wliere the wa' flower scents ilio dewy air, 
Where die howliet moums in her ivy bower. 
And tellB the midnight moon her care ; 
The winds were laid, the air was still, 
The itari tlicy shot along the «ky ; 
'Ilie fox was howling on the hill, 
And the distant echoing vales reply." 
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A poet ought to have the eye of the deal^ atid the 
ear of the blind, with every other sense quickened in 
proportion, as though it alone were exercised to sup- 
ply the deficiency of all the rest. Burns was thus 
exquisitely organised ; and these lines prove it. h is 
manifest, also, that he wrote less consciously from 
memory than perception : not after slow deliberatioa 
and long choosing, but from instantaneous impulse 
acting upon abundant and susceptible materials, 
treasured up for any occasion that might bring them 
into use. 'Hie fire which burns through his poems 
was not elaborated spark by spark from mechanical 
friction in the closet. It was in the open field, under 
the cope of heaven, this poetical I'Vanklin caught bis 
lightnings from the cloud as it passed over him ; and 
he communicated them, too, by a touch, witli elec- 
trical swiftness and effect. Thus, literally, amidst the 
inspiration of a thunder-storm, on the wilds of Ka»- 
more, he framed the " Address of Bruce to his 
Soldiers at Bannockburn," which will only be for- 
gotten with the battle itself; that is, with the glory 
and existence of his country. 

The high praises here bestowed upon the compo* 
sitions of this author must be confined to the best 
and the purest in morals and in tast«. His ordinary 
and his satirical ones — I dare not except "Tarn 
CShanter," that prodigy of wayward fancy — are so 
often debased by ribaldry and profanencss, tliat xhej 
can scarcely be perused witliout shuddering by any ooe 
whose mind is not utterly corrupted. The genius of 
Burns resembled the pearl of Cleopatra, both in its 
worth and its fortune ; the one was moulded .' 
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nature in secret, beneath the depths of the ocean ; 
the other was produced and perfected by the same 
band, in equal obscurity, on the banks of the Ayr. 
The former was suddenly brought to light, and shone 
for a season on the forehead of imperial beauty ; the 
latter, not less unexpectedly, emerged from the shade, 
and dazzled and delighted an admiring nation, in the 
keeping of a Scottish peasant. The fate of both was 
the same : each was wantonly dissolved in the cup of 
pleasure, and quailed by its possessor at one intem- 
|>erate draught. 
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The Pemianetice of Wards. 



Ln eloquent, but extravagant, writer has hazarded 
the assertion, that " words are the only tilings that 
U«t for ever."* Nor is this aierely a splendid say- 
ing, or a startling paradox, that may be (juallfied by 
explanation into common-place ; but with respect to 
man, and liis works on earth, it is literally true. 
Temples nnd palaces, amphitheatres and catacombs — 
monuments or power, and magnificence, and skill, to 
jierpetiiate the memory, and preserve even the ashes, 
of those who lived In post ages — must, in the revolu- 
tions of mundane events, not only perish themselves 
by violence or decay, but the very dust in which they 
perished be so scattered, as to leave no trace of their 
Bterial existence behind. There is no securi^ be- 
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yond the passing moment for llie most permanent, ' 
or the most precious of these; they are as much in 
jeopaidy as ever, after having e§caped the changes 
and chances of thousands of years. An earthquake 
may suddenly ingulph the pyramids of Egypt, and 
leave the sand of the Desert as blank as the tide 
would have left it on the sea-shore. A hammer in 
the hand of an idiot may break to pieces the Apollo 
Belvedere, or the Venus de'Medici, which are scarcely 
less worshipped as miracles of art in our day, than 
they were by idolaters of old as representatives of 
deities. 

Looking abroad over the whole world, after the 
lapse of nearly six thousand years, what have we of 
the past but the words in which its history is re- 
corded ? What beside a few mouldering and brink 
ruins, which time is imperceptibly touching down 
into dust, — what, beside these, remains of the glory, 
the grandeur, the intelligence, the supremacy of the 
Grecian republics, or the empire of Rome ? Volhtl^ 
but the words of poets, historians, philosophers, aai 
orators, who being dead yet speak, and in their immor- 
tal works still maintain their dominion over interior 
minds through all posterity. And these intellecUMi 
sovereigns not only govern our spirits from the tomb 
by the power of their thoughts, but their very voieei 
are heard by our living ears in ilie accents of their 
mo I her- tongues. The beauty, the eloquence, ind 
art of these collocations of sounds and syllables, the 
learned alone can appreciate, and that only (in mkim 
cases) after long, intense, and laborious iiirestigatioD ; 
hut as thought can be made to transmigrate frotn one 
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body of words into another, even through alt the 
htnguages of the earth, without losing wimt may be 
called its personal identity, — the great minds of an- 
tiquity continue to hold their ascendancy over the 
opinions, manners, characters, institutions, and events 
of all ages and nations, through which their post- 
humous compositions have found way, and been 
made the earliest subjects of study, the highest stand- 
ards of morals, and the most perfect examples of< 
ta&te, to the mosler-minds in every state of civilised 
society. In this respect, the " words" of inspired 
prophets and apostles among the Jews, and those of' 
gifted writers among the ancient Gentiles, moy truly 
be said to " last for ever." 

Woi-ds are the vehicles by which thought is made 
visible to the eye, audible to the ear, and intelligible 
to the mind of another ; they are the palpable forms of 
ideas, without which these would be intangible as the 
spirit that conceives, or the breath thnt would utier 
tbem. And of such influence is speech or writing, 
OS ill e conductor of thought, that, though all words do 
not " last for ever," atid it is well for the peace of the 
world, and the happiness of individuals, that they do 
not,— yet even here every word has its dat« and its 
effect ; so that with the tongue or the pen we are 
continually doing gooti or evil to ourselves or our 
oeiglibour!). On a single phrase expressed in anger 
or aifection, in levity or seriousness, the whole pro- 
gress of a human spirit through lite — perhaps even 
ta eternity — moy be changed from the direction 
which it was pursuing, whether right or wrong. For 
giiButhing is the power and indestructibility of words 
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more sig:nally exemplified than in small cumpositioos, 
£uch as stories, essays, parables, songs, proverbs, and 
all the minor and more exquisite forms of composi- 
t'lon. It !s a fact, not obvious perhaps, but capable of 
perfect proof, that knowledge, in oil eras whicli haxe 
been distinguished as cnligtitened, has been projia- 
gated more by tracts ihan by volumes. W'c need bot 
HpjKal, in evidence of this, to the stale of learning in 
our own laud at the present day, when oil classes of 
people are more or less instructed. On this point ] 
shall have a fiitiire opportunity of expatiating, ood 
will therefore, at present, ofl'er only two exunplct 
of the permanence of words, involving sacred or im- 
portant truth, of equal value and applicslion, in nil 
periods and countries, and among all peogile to wbooi 
they may be delivered. ,, 

In d)e youth of the Roman CommonweaUbf Jn^ 
ing a quarrel between ihe patricians and plebeian*, 
when the latter had separated themselves rrocn the 
former, on the plea that they would no longer U- 
hour to maintain the unproductive class in iudolcW 
luxury, Mcnenius Agrippa, by the welt-known GiUr 
of a schism in the liuman body, in which the limbt 
mutinied against the stomach, brought the sccoden 
to a sense of their duty and interest, and reconciled 
a feud, which, had it been further inflamed, niij(fat 
have destroyed the state, and turned Uie histoi^ of 
the world itself thenceforward into an entirely no 
channel, by interrupting ilie tide of events which 
were carrying Rome to the summit of dominion. 
The lesson which that sagacious jmtriot lauglit to 
liis countrymen and contemporaries, lie taught to sll 
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generations to come. His fable has already, by more 
than a ihousaml years, survived the empire which it 
rescued from ])rcmature destruction. 
L^ Tlie other instance of a small form of words, iii 
^pVlitch dwells not an immortal only, but a divine 
^-Ipiril, is that prayer which our Saviour taught bis 
disciples. How many millions and millions of times 
lias ibat prayer been preferretl by Christians of all 
denominations I So wide, indeed, is the sound thereof 
gone forth, that dailj', and almost without intermis- 
sion, from the ends of the eardi, and afar off upon 
ihe sen, it is ascending to Heaven like incense and a 
pare offering ; nor needs ii the gift of prophecy to 
feretell, that iliough " Heaven and earth shall pass 
away," these words of our blessed Lord " sliall not 
pass away," till every petition in it has been answered 
—till the kingdom of God shall come, and his will 
'be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
'' We now proceed to the immediate purpose of 
bese papers, — to take a brief andnecessarily imperfect, 

?bttt perhaps not altogether uninteresting, retrospect of 
be history of literature, from the earlictit data to the 

f|ieriod immediately preceding the revival of letters in 
fioodern Europe. I must premise, that the method 

"tf handling such an argument in so small a compass* 
'ftin scarcely be otherwise than discursive and mia- 

'Sellaneous. 



The geiiei-al Forms of Literature. 

^^ Literature, as a general name for learning, equal)]^ 
mdudei the liberal arts, and the useful and alntrnMff 
N 3 
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sciences. Philosophy, in this acceptation of th« word, 
is a branch of literature. But literature, in its pecutatr 
s distinct from philosophy, may be regarded 
as the expression of every fixed form of tbongfat, 
whether by speech or writing. Lilerature in this 
view will embrace poetry, eloquence, histocy, ro- 
mance, didactics, and indeed every kind of verbal 
com )K>5 it ion, whatever he the subject: all booki, in 
reference to their execution, are literary works; and 
so are the songs and traditions of barbarians, aroong 
whom letters ore unknown ; tlie latter, not less than 
the former, being vehicles for communicating pre- 
meditated thought in set terms. 

Of literature thus defined, there are two specM*, 
verse and prose : and the first takes precedence oS 
the seconti : for though the structure of ordinuy 
discourse be prose, the earliest artificial composiuoOB, 
in all languages, have assumed the form of vene; 
because, as the subjects were intended to be emphati- 
rally impressed upon the mind, and distuicdy rctmiint 
in the memory, — point, condensation, or omamait 
of diction, combined with harmony of rtiythm, an- 
ing from cjuanlity, accent, or merely 
divisions of sentences, were the obvious aod 
means of accomplishing these purposes. 

Earlj/ Potlnf. 

Tlie most ancient specimen of oral Uteraiurr on 
record, we find in the oldest book — which b iliclf 
the most ancient specimen of written Uteratarc This 
is the speech of Lamech to his two wiTes (In tlie 




fburtli chapter of Genesis), which, though consisting 
of six bemistichs only, nevertheless exemplifies all 
the peculiarities of Hebrew verse — parallelism, am- 
pUficaiion, and antiiAesis. The passage is exceed- 
ingly obsciiri^ and I shall not attempt to interpret it: 
the mere collocation of words, as they stand in the 
authorised English Bible, will answer our present 
purpose : — 

•' Adah and Zillah ! hear my voice ; 
P ' Ye wives of Laniech ! hearken unto my speech." 

This is a parallelism, the meaning of both lines 
being synonymous, though the pliraseology is varied, 
and the two limbs of each correspond to those of the 
» other : — 



' Adah and Zillah ! 

Ye wives of Lantech ! 
' For I have slain a mai 

And a young n 






hear my voice ; 
hearken unto my speech, 
to my wounding, 
hurt." 






Here is amplification ; — concerning the man slain in 
the first clause, we have the additional information in 
the second, that he was " a young man." 

' If Cain shall be avenged ieven fold 
Truly Lamech seventy and seven fold." 

Tlie antithesis in this couplet consists not in con- 
trariety, but in aggravation of the opposing terms — 
, seven told contrasted with seventy and seven fold. 
Tlie context of this passage has a peculiar interest, 
at this time, when the proscription of everlasting i^ 
! is taken oS* from the multitude, and know- 
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ledge is become as much the birthright of the peapl* 
of Britain as liberty. This Lantech, who, if not ibe 
inventor of poesy, was one of the earliest of poetSi 
bad three sons ; of whom, Jabal, tlic father of sucb as 
dwell in tents, followed agriculture ; Jubal, the father 
of all such as Iiandle tlie harp aad organ, cultivated 
while Tubal-Cain, an instructor of emj 
artificer in brass and iron, practised handicralL TbU) 
in the seventh generation of jnan, in one family we 
6nd poetry, music, agriculture, and the mechanical 
arts. Hence literature, wliich is coiuiected witli the 
two first, is not inconsistent with the pursuits of (he 
two latter. There are two traditions respectii^ ibc 
second and third of these brethren, each of which 
may, without impropriety, be introduced here. Of 
Tubal-Cain, it is said, to borrow the homely verse of 
Sylvester's Du Bartas, — 



I 



' While through a forest Tubal, with his yew 
And ready quiver, did a boar pursue, 
A burning mountain, from his fiery vein, 
An iron river rolla along the plain : 
The wily hunteman, musing, thither hiea. 
And of the wonder deeply 'gaa devise ; 
And first perceiving, that this scalding metal. 
Becoming cold, in many shapes would settle. 
And grow so liard, that, with his sharpeo'd aide. 
The firmest substance it would soon divide ; 
He casts a hundred plots, and ere he parts. 
He moulds the groundwork of a hundred ■rta." 



There is a classical tradition of the discvvcfj of 
iron, by a volcanic eruption of Mount Ida, so nearly 
allied to this, thnt it may be concluded I 
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bcMTowed from the other; or, if botli bad a common 
origin, llie cuincitlence would almost stamp tbe &u- 
lh«nticil^ of the fact itself. 

Jubal, on the other hand, is reported to have found 
the upper shell of a tortoise, in which, though the 
flesh of the animal had perished, the integuments 
remaine<I. These at his touch trembled into musiC) 
giving Ibnb sounds, which suggested ihe idea of a 
stringed instrument. He mused awhile, then set his 
fingers to work, and forthwith came tbe harp out of 
bis hands. This invention has also been celebrated 
in British verse, but of a higher mood than the strain 
■Ireadj' quoted : — 

" When Jubal struclc the chorded shell, 
HU listening brethren stood around. 
And, wondering, on their faces fell 
To worship that celestial Bound ; 
Less than a (lod they thought there could not dvell 
Within the hollow of that shell. 
That spoke »o sweetly and so well." 

Drtren. 

To return to the general subject; — the hemiatichs 
of Lamech, on which we have commented, are only 
verse in form; neither the voii^e nor the soul of poetry 
we there. Tbe next specimen which occurs in Sacred 
Writ, are the words of Noah, when he awoke from his 
wine, and knew what his children had respectively 
done unto him ; — 

" Cursed be Canaan ; 

A servant of servants shall lie be to bia brethren : 
Bteued be the Lord God of Sliem ; 
And Canaan shall be At< Mrvont ; 
M 5 
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God ahall enlarge Japhet. 

And he shall dwell in the tents of Shem, 

And Canaan shall be Am servant." 

This quotation, in theclosmg triplet, rises intogemiiDe 
poetry, by ihe introduction of a fine pastonil met^ilKir 
illustrative of the manner of living among theandent 
patriarchs : — 

" God Bhail enlarge Japhet, 
And he shall dwell in the t«Dts of Shem." 

But these lines are more striking, as exhibiting the 
first example of the union of poesy and prophecy, fbr 
in those primitive days, 

" the sacr«d name 



Of prophet and of poet vere the ume." i 

Cownir*' 

I have passed over the reputed prophecies of Eoodi 
before tlie flood, because, though we have d qiiocatHm 
from tliem in the Epistle of St Jude, the originil 
language in which they were utiered is either itaelf 
extinct, or, if it were the Hebrew, has lost the word* 
that embodied them. It may be observed, however, 
that the translated extract in the Greek Testamert 
bears tokens of the original having been rhythmical, 
which is specially indicated by the use of one md* 
phatical word four times in as many lines — a pleomsin 
that would hardly have occurred in prose i 
sition, even in the age of Adam, but might be gn 
fully adapted to the cadence and character of tbcn 
ancient mode of verse. 

Isaac's benedictions on Esau and Jacob are Mk 
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presumptive evidence of the advanced state of oral 
literature (for writing was probably not yet invented) 
in his age. The critics, I believe, do not allow the 
language to have the decided marks of Hebrew 
rhythm. If so, the passoge mity be, without hesi- 
tation, set down as the oldest specimen oi prose In the 
world. d 

Of the words of dying Jacob, however, there is nO 1 
question, that the stnicture of them is verse, and the 
substance of them at once poetry and prophecy of 
the highest order. It might seem, from the power 
of the sentiments and the brilliancy of the illustrations, 
as though the patriarch on his dying couch, sur- 
rounded by his mourning family, were again caught 
up info the visions of God — as when in his youth he 
lay slune on the earth, in the wilderness, and saw the 
Mtgels of God ascending and descending upon a 
idder, that reached from his stone pillow into the 
is; for here, in his last accents, it is even as if 
hod learned the language, and spake with the 
ingels,- — so fervent, pure, and abundant 

wisdom and grace arc the words of his lips, 

I the aspirations of his heart. One extract will 
suffice : — 

*' Judah is a lion's whelp ; from the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up : he stooped down, he couched as 
■ lion, and as an old lion ; who shall rouse him up ? 

" The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor • 
Uwgiver from between his feel, until Shiloh come; 
Attd to him shall the gathering of the people be. 

" Binding his foal unto the vine, and his ass's colt 
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linto the clioice vine ; he washed his gnrnients in wmt, 
and his clothes with the blood of grapes. 

" His eyes shall be red wiih wine, and his teetli 
white with milk." 

. The whole of this imagery might be engraven m 
hierc^lypkics .- but not one of llie sister arts alone em 
do it justice, for it combines the excellencies of al 
three, — picture to the eye, music lo the ear, poeby 
to the mind. 



Earlif Elofjuenu: 

The death of Jacob brings ns to the year 3S1$ 
from the creation, and consequently includes the 
earliest era in profane history, of which any autbouic 
records remain concerning those eel tbrnted lutionsoT 
anti(]uity, among wliom arts and sciences flourished 
while Greece and Italy were yet unpeopled or un- 
known. It h.is been intimated that verse was ant» 
cedent to prose in the progress of literature. It ii 
true, that in the book of Genesis, nmny coaversalioi» 
are given; and in various instances, no doubt, the 
very words employed by the speakers hare been pre- 
served; but none of these having been artificudJy 
f^mstructed for the purpose of identiiy'ing and per- 
petuating the sentiments with the pliraseokif}', they 
come not under that definition of literature which ba* 
been assumed in this Essay ; — in fact, tliey are lheB»* 
selves integral ]iorliuns of a literary work ; namdy, 
the first l)ook of Moses, which belongs to a laitf 
period. Undoubtedly traditions uf what ttad been 
said, as well as what had been done, by jialrinrcht 
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eminent personiiges, were perpetuated in families 
through all generations, from Adam dowiiwai-d ; but, 
as it was enough Tor the purposes of tradition, that 
events and discourses should be siibstanlial/y true, 
every one who repeated either would do so in his own 
language, rudely or eloquently, according to his tnste 
or tulcni. Indeed, to sum up in a few sentence! 
what had been delivered in a long dialogue, i 
so far from being necessary, that it was obviously ■ 
impossible to use the actual words of the speaker^ J 
even if they had been remembered. 

In one instance, however, without violating pro* 
Ability, an exception may be mode in favour of the 
ipeech of Judah to Joseph, when he and his brethren 
had been brought back to Kgypt by the stratagem of 
putting the silver cup into Bejijamin'g sack. This 
address is perhaps the finest piece of pleading ever 
Kported, though nothing can be more simple and 
inartiHcinl than the diction and arrangement of the 
whole. In truth, it is little else than a family history, 
with the principal incidents of which Joseph himself 
was well acquainted, and in the most afflictive of 
which he had borne his bitter part. There is, more- 
overt n dramatic interest in the scene, arising front 
the reader's being in the secret of Joseph's conscious- 
ness ; and thence knowing that the force of every fact 
and argument was far more searching and heart- 
ndting to the hearer, than the speaker himself could 
JniRgine, from his ignorance of the person whom he 
was addressing, I must not quote more than one 
paragraph, referring to n conversation between them 
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on their former visit to Egypt. Judah : 
Joseph : — 

" My Lord asked his servaiits, saying, — Have ye 
a fiither or a brother ? And we said unto idj Lord, 
— We have a father, an old iDBti — and a child of 
his old age, a little one ; and his brother is dead, 
and he alone is lefl of his mother, — and his father 
loveth him." 

Is not this the voice of nature speaking with human 
lips, and speaking lo all the ofiections that make life 
precious? — " an old man" — *' a failier" — •* n 
child of his old age " — "a little one " — " whoec 
brother was dead " — " he left alone of his mother, 
and his father lovelh him." Love, in man at least, 

n go no fiirther, — in woman perhaps it may. Now, 
as Judah must be supposed to have prepared Us 
appeal for this inten'iew, the speech itself may be 
considered as the earliest specimen of eloquence; aod 
surely, in its kind, it has never been surpassed. I 
have dwelt the more on this specimen, because it is 
the model of almost every other regular speech that 
can be found in the Sacred Scriptures. In theM^ 
recapitulatory narrative brings home to the hearen 
the peculiar deduction which the speaker would eM»- 
blish ; having, as it were, by lines of circum«allatioD| 
completely secured access to every point of attack at 
once, he carries by storm at last the object of his 
harangue. The whole book of Deuterunomy fur- 
nishes a series of such historical argumenta : Moses 
therein addre'ising, as with the living voice, the peofile 
whom he had brought out of Egypt, aitd led durh^ 
forty years in the wilderness. And these coih 
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discourses voere probably so delivered to tbe tribes 
bodily assembled from time to time, to receive in- 
sinictioi) from the lips of a legislator, who could call 
.the heavens and the earth to be his auditors, and say 
'rwith authority, " My doctrine shall drop as the rain ; 
my speech shall distil as the dew ; as the small rain 
upon the tender herb, and as tlie showers upon the 
grass." 

Joshua's exhortation to the elders before his death ; 
Samuel's remonstrance with the Israelites for their 
perrerseness in demanding a king ; Solomon's speech 
to the people before the dedication of the temple ; 
-Daniel's confession of the sins of the captives in 
I Babylon, and their forefathers ; Ezra's prayer after 
-the return of the Jews to their own land, laid deso- 
■Jate; and, in the New Testament, Peter's sermon on 
the day of Pentecost; Stephen's discourse before the 
Sanhedrim; and Paul's two defences before the 
council, and before Agrippa: — These are all of the 
Batne class of oratory, in which the details are long, 
the arguments /nief, and the conclusion personal ; so 
that this peculiar mode of eloquence may be traced 
&r two thousand years ; and probably, from its plain- 
tieas and energy of application, was usual among all 
the eastern people. 

But whatever may be conjectured concerning arti- 
ficial prose before the invention of writing, it is certain 
that verse existed from the infancy of the world, and 
wai employed for history, laws, chronology, devotion, 
oracles, love, war, fables, proverbs, and prophecy, — 
■indeed, for every combination of thoughts, which were 
intended to be long and well remembered. 
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Invaiiion of Letters, 

liavlng now arrived at that period, wliere sacred 
and profane history meet, — the former, lilce a clear 
stream issuing from a known founuio, and defined 
along its whole course through a peopled and culti- 
vated region; the latter, dimljr and slowly disentail- 
gling its mazes from the shades of impenetrable ^tresis. 



' Where things that o 



n dwell,"— 

BVHOS. 






but henceforward widening, deepening, brightening 
on its way, — the first subject that claims our atten- 
tion is the learning of the Egyptians, of which much 
has been said and little is known. The Iestimonjr> 
however, of all antiquity, as welt as the superb and 
stupendous monuments of architecture, aud tracrsof 
literature in the shape of hieroglyphics and synibokt 
however unintelligible, prove that they were a won- 
derful people for gigantic enterprise and indefatigable 
industry, in achieving what were then the higbetl 
feats of manual, intellectual, and mechanic power. 
On these we shall not expatiate here, as another 
opporliuiity will be afforded in the next paper of thii 
series, of considering by whom, and by what nMonSi 
such marvellous works were executed. At proMSH 
we shall only allude to them generally, in connection 
with the discovery of alphabetical writing. When, 
where, and hy wliom, letters were invented, it is now 
in vain to imagine. Notwithstanding the pretension* 
of Hennea Trismegistos, Memnon, Cadmut, i 
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Others, ihe true history, nay even the personal exist- 
ence of these supposed claimants, must be ascertaiued 
before the unappropriated honour can be conceded 
to any one of them. It may, meanwhile, be affirired, 
as one of those circumstances humbling to hitman 
pride that occasionally occur in history, and which, 
while they strangely stir the imagination, awaken 
snblime but melancholy reflection in minds given to 
ntise upon the vanity and mortality of all the things 
that are done under the sun, — it may be aihrmed, as 
one of these humbling circumstances, that the mau 
who conquered the greatest trophy ever won from 
fate and oblivion, lost his own name, after divulging 
the secret by which others might immurtalise thetrs. 
Jis a 6gure of speech, one may be allowed to wish 
ifaat the Brst letters in which he wrote that name, 
wlielher with a pen of iron on granite, or with his 
finger in sand, had remained indelible. But his own 
tDvenlion is his monument, which, like the undated 
md uninscribed pyramid, will remain a wonder and 
a riddle to the end of the world. 

• It is allowed, I t>elieve, on all hands, that the 
£gyptiaiis, from time whereof the memory of man 
ItDowelh not to the contrary, posse.'ised three kinds 
of writing, — hiemglyphical, alphabetical, and, pro- 
bably, as a hnk between, logographic, of which latter 
tbe Chinese is the only surviving example at this day. 
Indeed, in all countries where society has emerged 
from Uie stagnation of barbarliim, and has made but 
little advance towards civilisation, there have l>een 
found evidences of attempts to create a language for 
the eye, either by figures of tilings, by arbitrary 
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symbols of words, or, to tlie most perfect maiiaer, b; 
the systematic combination of lines forming letten 
to represent the rudiments of sounds. This assertioa 
might be copiously illustrated, but the limits of the 
present Essay will permit no more than a cursory 
mention of the fact. 

It has been observed that tlie Egyptians were in 
possession of three kinds of letters, — if, indeed, by 
lettets, three kinds of learning be not typified ; for 
Pythagoras, it is said, as a speciai favour rarely 
granted to a stranger, was initiated into these triple 
mysteries of writing. The hieroglyphic mode was 
UDqueslionably the first ; but between it and the 
literal, the affinity is so remote, dmt the leap over 
the whole space could scarcely have been taken at 
fmce, especially as there is an intervening step so 
obviously connected with eacli, and connecting than 
with one another, that it seems almost necessary for 
invention to have rested, at least for a little while, 
upon iL When the ambiguity and imperfection of 
hieroglyphics were felt to be irremeiliabie, the first 
practical scheme which would suggest itself to the 
mind, which conceived the happy idea of designaliag 
vocal sounds by strokes, in themselves without meaning 
would be to invent a separate mark for every wonl; 
but, as all the easy forms would soon be exhausted, 
it might next occur to make these elementaryt aad 
adapt them, not to individual words, but to the most 
common simple sounds of which words were com- 
posed. Thus monosyilubles would have a un^ 
mark ; dissyllables two joined togetlier ; and polysyl- 




ible.s more or less, according to their audible divi- 
ms. 
' But still this apparatus would be difficult and per- 
plexing from the multitude of signs necessary ; till a 
finer ear, trying syllables more accurately, would un- 
ravel sound as Newton's prism unravelled light, and 
discover Its primary intonations as he discovered the 
primary colours. Thus the alphabet would be gradu- 
ally developed, and a familiar sign being attached to 
each letteri a new creation of intelligible forms for 
embodying thought would arise, where all was silent, 
•"dark, and spiritless before. The lumbering, unwieldy 
*Iogographic machinery is now confined to the unitn- 
""j^ovingand unimproveable Chinese, whose inveterate 
fcharacteristic seems to be, that they obtained a cer- 
oid modicum of knowledge early, which, for thou- 
sands of years, they have neither enlarged nor 
^minished. They have lent out their intellects at 
tVinple interest, and have been content to live upon 
*1the annual income, without ever dreaming that both 
-'tepital and product might l>e immensely increased by 
hieing invested in the commerce of minds — the com- 
Hherce of all others the most infallibly lucrative, and 
%t which the principles of free trade are cardinal 
'Virtues. 

•'' TTits theory of the process by which letters were 
'^aduully invented, has been actually exemplified in 
■^"bur own day. — A Cherokee chief, having heard that 
"white men could communicate their thoughts by means 
^W certain figures impressed on soft or hard sub- 
'fttances, set himself the task of inventing a series of 
Mrukes, straight and crooked, up, down, and across. 
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which should represent all the n-ords io the Intlnn 
language. These, however, became so numerous and 
so refrnctory in their resemblances, tlmt he must have 
given up tlie work in despair, had he not recolkcted 
that the sounds, or syllables, of which all words con- 
sisted, were comparatively few, though capable of 
infinite combination. To these, then, he applied hb 
most approved symbols, which, in the course of time, 
he retluced to two hundred; and, latterly, it is said 
that he has brought them down as low as eighty; 
and that by these he can accurately express the whole 
vocabulary of his mother-tongue. It is to be ob- 
served, in abatement of this marvellous effort of a 
savage mind, that the primary idea of vrittng was 
suggested to it, not originally conceived hy it. 

So beneficent to man has been the invention ct 
letters, ttiat some have ascribed it to the ioimedisn 
instruction of the Almighty, communicated to MosM 
when the two lubtes of stone, containing the Deca- 
logue, written by the finger of God, were delivered 
to him on the Mouut. For this there appears to mc 
no evidence that will bear the test of a moment'f 
calm consideration. Of the Supreme Being we 
know nothing but what He has been pleased la ma* 
nifeat concerning himself in his works and in kit 
word. To the volumes of nature and of revelation 
man must no more presume to add than to diimnlsli 
aught. In neither of these can we find that letten 
were thus miraculously given ; it therefore cannM Iw 
admitted, nay, it must be rejected, so long as all pr^ 
bability is against the supposition. 

Man, in every progressive state of society, however 
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ioKulaied from the rest of the worKl, endeavours to 
tKpreas his feellngit and perpetunte his actions by 
imagery or mnemonics of some kind ; now these, so 
tong as he continues to improve in knowledge, will, 
in the same degree, tie more and more simplified in 
form, yet more and more adupted to every diversity 
and complexity of thought. Nay, it is not too botd 
to assume, that, thus circumstanced, man, by the help 
tt reasoning, reflecting, aiid comparing, would as 
iiBlurally — yea, as necessarily — be led to the inven- 
tion of alphabetical characters, as the young of ani- 
mals, when they are cast off by their dams, are led 
by an ineffuble faculty, which we call instinct, to all 
those functions and habits of life which are requisite 
both for existence and enjoyment, and which their 
parents never could exemplify before them during 
ihetr brief connection. Birds may be imagined to 
teach their offspring how to eat, to fly, losing; but no 
btnl ever taught another how to build a nest, — no 
bird ever taught another how to brood over eggs till 
ihcy were quickened Into life ; — yet every linnet 
hatched this year, will build ber nest next spring 
as perfectly as the first of her ancestors in the bowers 
of Eden; and, tliough she never knew a mother's 
warmth before, so soon as her own first eggs arc laid, 
the will ait upon them, in obedience to a kindly and 
mysterious law of nature, which will change her very 
character for the time, inspire her with courage for 
tiniidily, and patience for vivacity ; imposing on her 
cnnGnement instead of freedom, and self-denial in 
ihe room of self-indulgence, till her little fluttering 
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family are nil disclosed, and reared, and fledged, and 
flown. 

If external circumstances thus conduct every irra- 
tionul creature, individually, to the knowledge sod 
acquiremeut of all that is necessary for its peculiar 
state, — it seems to follow, as a parallelism in Provi- 
dence, that man in society, at one period or another 
in his progress of improvement in knowledge, would 
inevitably discover all the means by which knowledge 
might be most successfully obtained and secured ,- 
these being as necessary to the rank which he holds 
in creation, as the respective functions of infcTior 
animals are to tlieir different conditions. I cannot, 
however, allow it to be said, because I thus state U>e 
question, that 1 derogate from the glory of God, by 
not attributing immediately to Him, what He has no 
where claimed for Himself, in the only book writlen 
by his command. To Him notliing is impossible; 
with Him nothing is great or small, easy or diflkuU. 
His power is not more magnified by working luir*' 
cles, than it was by ordaining, or than it is by U|^ 
holding, the regular course of nature. " There is a 
spirit in man, and the breath of the Almighty givcth 
him understanding." Is it less, then, to say of Uw 
Almighty, that, by the understanding which He guve^ 
man found out tlie divine art of writing (for divine 
in tills connection it may be called), than to su^^ias^ 
without any proof, that this art is so supcr-buntan, 
that it could not have been discovered, unless it bad 
been absolutely revealed by the Deity ? — No, surely j 
for though He made man a little lo«*er than tbe 
angels, yet hath He crowned him with glory attd bo- 
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Donr ; »nd, to speak nfler the manner of men, the 
more exalted the crenture is found, the more praise 
redomids to the Creator, who is " God over all, and 
blessed for evermore." 



Modes of Writing. 

That the art of writing was practised in Egypt 
before the emancipation of the Israelites, appears 
Blmost certain from their frequent and familiar men- 
tion of this mode of keeping memorials. When the 
people had provoked the Lord to wrath, by making 
and worshipping the golden calf, Moses, interceding 
in their behalf, says, — " Yet now, if Thou wilt forgive 
iheir sin ; and if not, blot me, 1 piay thee, out of thy 
book which Thou hast written. And llie Lord said 
unto Moses, Whosoever sinneth, him will I blot out 
of my book."* The allusion here is to a table of 
genealogy, the muMer-ruU of an army, a register of 
citizenship, or even to those books of chronicles, 
which were kept by order of ancient oriental princes, 
of the events of their reigns, for reference and re- 
membrance. Beside!i, such a mo<Ie oi publishing 
important documents is alluded to, not merely as 
nothing new, but as if even the common people were 
practically acquainted with it. " And thou sbalt 
bind ihcm (the statutes and testimonies of the Lord) 
«i a sign npon thine hand, and they shall be as front- 
lets between thine eyes, and thou shall write tham 
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u)>on the posts of thine housei and upon all I 
gates." ' There are various parallel passages nfaicfa 
no cavilling of commentators can convert from plain 
meaning into paradox. 

But not the Egyptians and Hebrews alone pos- 
sessed this invaluable knowledge) at the tioieof wbicb 
we speak (from fourteen to seventeen hundred ynn 
before Christ); we have direct and incidental !«»• 
timony, both in sacred and profane history, that th* 
Phoenicians, Arabians, and Chaldeans, were instnided 
in the same. Tiic book of Job (whoever might be 
the author] lays the scene and the season of him a(- 
diction about this era, and in the north of Arabia. 
That extraordinary com]X)sition — extraordinary in- 
deed, whether it be regarded as an historical, dra- 
matic, or ))oetic performance — contains mure ea- 
rious and minute information concerning the manners 
and customs, the literature and philosophy, the »I«le 
of arts and sciences, during the patriarchal agcsi, than 
can be collected in scattered hints from all later warkt 
put together. In reference to the art and the mate- 
rials of writing then in use, we meet with the follow- 
ing sublime and affecting apostrophe : — " O that an 
words were now written ! O thai they were printed 
(impresseii or traced out) in a book ! That they were 
graven with an iron pen, and lead, in the rock Ak 
ever ! " 

The latter aspiration prot>ably alludes to thi 
ancient practice of hewing characters into t 




of Viist rocks, as eternal memorinls of persons nnd 
events. Il is salt] by trnvellers, whose testimony 
seems wortliy of credetice, that vnrious fragments of 
suck inscriptions, now utterly untlecypherable, mny 
be seen to this day in tlie wildernesses of Arabia 
Petrea — monuments at once of the grasp and the 
limitation of the mental power of man ; — thus 
making the hardest substances in nature tlie deposi- 
tories of bis thoughts, and yet Iwtrayed in his ambi- 
tious expectation of so perpetuating them. The slow 
iufluences of the elements have been incessantly, 
I ittougii insensibly, obliterating what the chisel had 
Hploughed into the solid marble, till at length nothing 
nmiains but a mockery of skeleton letterit, so unlike 
ibeir pristine forms, so unable to explain their own 
nienningi that you might as well seek among the 
bumau relics in a ctiarnel-vaulL the resemblances of 
t once-living personages, — or invoke the dead 
mes lo tell their own history, — as cjnestlon these 
mb rocks concerning the records engraven on 



-The passage just quoted shows the stale of alpha- 

f iMtteal writing in the age of Job, and, accortling to 

the beat commentators, he describes three modes of 

exercising it: — " O that my words were now i 

written, — tracetl out in characters, — in a book 

composed of palm-leaves, or on a roll of linen ! O 

that they were engraven with a |>en of iron on tablets 

_ of lead, or indented in the solid rock to endure to 

ifae end of time I " Arguing against the perverse 

ipliistry of his friends, that he mnst have K-cn se- 

relly a wicked man, because such awful calamities) 
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which they construed into divine judgments, had 
befallen him ; so Tast does he hold his integrity, thai, 
not only with passing words, liable to be forgotten as 
soon ns uttered, does he maintain it ; but by every 
mode that could give his expressions publicity, and 
ensure them perpetuity, he longs that his confidence 
ill God to vindicnte him might be recorded, whatever 
might be the issue of those evils to himself, even 
though he were brought down by them to death and 
corruption, descending not only with sorrow, bat witb 
ignominy to the grave ; — for, saith \ie, 

" I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that He 
shall stand at the latter day on the earth ; and though 
after my skin worms destroy this body, yet in my 
flesh shall I see God, whom I shall see for myself, 
and mine eyes shall behold, though my reins be con- 
sumed within me." — Job, xlx. 25 — 27. 

Had these words of the patriarch been inde«d 
*' engraven with a |>en of iron on the rock for eveT," 
yet without some more certain medium of transmis- 
sion to posterity, tiiey would have been nnknown U 
tills diiy, or only speaking in the desert with the tmcc 
of silence, which no eye could interpret, no mind 
could hear. But, being inscribed on matertab ai 
frail OS the leaves in tny hand, yet capable of infi- 
nitely multiplied transcription, they can ncrcr be 
lost; for though the giant- chamclers, enchased in 
everlasting flint, would ere now have been worn down 
by the pcriiclual foot of time, yet, committed with 
feeble ink to perishable paper, liuble " lo be crashod 
before the moth," or destroyeil by the touch of fire 
or water, the good man's hope can never [ail, even 
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on earth ; it was " a hope full of immortality ;" and 
■till through all ages, and in ail lands, whiht the sun 
and moon endure, it shall be said by people of every 
kindred and nation, and in every tongue spoken 
under beaven, " I know that my Redeemer liveth." 



Sancd Li/eralure. 

We must here conclude what the limits of this 
brief essay will permit to be said respecting the lite- 
rature of the Bible, the first five books of which 
contain examples of every species of writing and dis- 
couTiic in use among the Jews — poetry and prose, 
eloquence, ethics, legislation, history, biography, pro- 
phecy. It may be added, ihat the narrative portions 
esjteci ally are of inimitable simplicity; they breathe 
11 pathos, and at times exercise a power over the 
afTectiuns, which no compositions extant beside them 
have equalled, except some passages of rare occur- 
rence ill the subsequent books of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures and the New Testament. The historian pre- 
sents men, manners, and incidents to the eye, the 
mind, and the sympathies of the reader, precisely in 
(be way that they impressed his own. This is the 
uniform style of the inspired penman in his highest 
mood : — " In the beginning Goil created tlie hea- 
vens and the earth. And the earth was witliout form 
and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
I moved upon the waters. 



;ep; 



e Spiri 



Ami Clud said, * Let there be light,' and there was 
UghL- — Gen.i. 1— 3. 
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Ill scenes of common life, and the intercourse 
between mnn and man, nothing can be more <ldi- 
tiitely true to nature, than the light touches of a 
hand that conld sketch such a scene as the following; 
— the picture composed of words having this ndvan- 
tage over any picture drawn wiih lines and colours ; 
that, whereas the latter can exhibit but one moment, 
and only imply discourse, the former can express 
motion, speech, and progress — the beginning, mid- 
dle, and end of the action represented. How 
graceful, and yet how emphatic, are the Oriental 
pleonasms in Jacob's reply to Pharaoh's simple 
question ! 

" And Joseph brought in Jacob his father, and 
set him before Pharaoh; and Jacob blessed Pha- 
raoh. 

" And Pharaoh said unto Jacob, * How old on 
thou ?' 

" And Jacob said unto Phtiraoh, ' The days of 
the years of my pilgrimage are one hundred and 
thirty years; few and evil have the days of the years 
of my life been, and have not attained unto (he duj-s 
of the years of the life of my fathers, in the days of 
their pilgrimage!' 

" And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from 
before Pharaoh." • 

Of the remaining books of Scripture (all of which 
are more or less conformed to these primitive mo- 
dels) it will not be expedient to enter into furlber 



' Gen. »Ivii. 7 — 10. 
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ftarticulars, than to offer an example of ihe perfec- 
tion to which the most perfect of all the forms of 
literary composition was carried by him, who, both as 
prophet and minstrel, is distinguished by the title of 
the sweet singer of Isrnel. Considered merely as an 
emanation of genius, conceived in the happiest frame 
of mind, and executed with force and elegance cor- 
resiMnding, — the lO+th Psalm may not only be 
quoted in competition with any other similar product 
f>r due tavte, but may, indeed, be placed as the stand- 
ard by which descriptive poetry itself ought to be 
measured, and estimated as it approaches or falls 
short of the excellence of such a model. This divine 
song is a meditation on the mighty p<7wer and won- 
derful providence of God. It begins with an apos- 
trophe to Him, a,s " clothed with honour and 
■cnjesty, who covereth Himself with light as a gar- 
ment, who stretcheth out the heavens like the curtain 
of a tent, who layeih the beams of his chambers in 
Uie waters, who maketh the clouds bis chariot, who 
wulketh upon the wings of the wind." 

Then follow exhibitions of Almighty power in cre- 
ation, when " He laid the foundations of the earth, 
Uiat it Hhould not be removed for ever ;" and in 
(lestruclion, when, at the deluge, " the waters stood 
above the mountains," but, having accomplished their 
ministry of wrath, "at (His) rebuke they fled; at 
the voice oi (His) thunder they hasted away." 

This scene of devastation is succeeded by one of 

■ineiiity and fruitfulness, exijuisitely delineated: — 

" He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 

among the hills. They give drink to every beast of 

o 3 
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tlie fielJ ; llie wild asses quench their thirst. By 
thetn shall tlie fowls of lieaven have their habitation, 
which sing among the brandies." The earth is re- 
prcseuled ns pouring forth from her Inp the abund- 
ance of fooil fur man and beast. The hnbits of various 
animals are accurately noted. The revolutions of the 
henvenly bodies, bringing day and night, and the 
change of seaatms, are next reviewed, and celebrated 
in strains rivalling their own, when " the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouieJ 
for joy-" Afterwards the great and wide sea, in its 
depths, is disclosed, and exhibited as a world of 
enjoyment as infinitely extended as the endless diver- 
sities of its strange population of living things innu- 
merable, " both great and small." 

One passage, and but one more, must not he 
passed over, the picturesque reality of which will he 
perceived by all who have a lieart to feel horror, or 
an eye to rejoice in beauty: — " Thou mukest d.Tit- 
iiess, and it is night; wherein all the beasts of the 
forest do creep forth. — The young lions roar aftrr 
their prey, and seek their meat from God. — The *un 
ariselh ; they gather themselves together, and lay 
ihem down in ilieir dens. — Man goeth forth unto 
liis work mid his labour until the evening. — O Ijnrd ' 
how mnnifuld are thy works I in wisdom hast ihou 
made them all." 

The reiiiai[iiiig unquoted passages of tliis IValm 
are woithy of the foregoing, especially ihe vcrwi 
which describe animal life, death, and rcsuschaiiuD, 
by the breathing, withdrawing, or regenerating influ- 
ence of that Divine Spirit, which at first ** a 
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upon the waters.** Who, after reading the whole 
of this sublime strain, can forbear to exclaim with 
the royal Psalmist, at the close: — ^^ Bless Thou the 
Lord, O my soul I " and then invoke all living to do 
the same — " Praise y^ the Lord." 
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Litaatiire of the Hindoos. 



I 



Although the mo<1ern HiikIoos aregenerally(listi[>- 
guislietl by deplorable nienlnl as well as bodily im- 
becility, they nre the desceiHlaiits of Ancestors not less 
conspicuous both for intellectual anil pliyslcal jwwer. 
Learning is said to have flourished in India before h 
was cullivaled in Sgj'pt, and some have assumed llut 
it was from beyond the Indus that the Nile itself was 
first visited with the orient beams of knowledge 
The modern Mindoos, however, in their onutlemblc 
degradation, are only careful to preserve the monu- 
ments of their forefathers' glory and intelligence in 
the stupendous ruins, or, rather, in the imperishable 
skeletons of their temples, and in their sacred and 
scienli6c books. But the latter being wliolly in the 
hands of the Brahmins, few of whom understanit 
much of their contents, are impi-egnably sealed from 
the researches of the multitude. • 
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Tlie astronomicnl tables of the ancient IiidianH are 
yet the ailmiralion of Europeans, considering the dis- 
BdvanUiges under which they were framed ; and if 
(here remained no other discernible traces of learning, 
these would mark a high dej^ree of civilisation among 
the people that could calculate them. Dwelling, 
like their contemporaries the Chaldeans and Baby- 
lonians, in immense plains, where, over an unbroken 
circle of horizon below, a perfect hemisphere of sky 
was expanded above, they watched the motions of 
the stars, while they guarded iheir flocks by night, 
and learned to read with certainty, in the phases of 
the heavens, the signs of times and seiisons useful to 
the husbandman and ihe mariner. But, unsatisfied 
%irith these, they voinly endeavoured lo find out what 
ihe heavens could not teach — the dtstinies of Indi- 
viduals and the revolutions of empires. 

The sacred books of the Hliidoos, which are yet 
preservetl, (so for as their authenticity can be deemetl 
prolHtble, and their institutes have been explored,) 
(lispl^y a corresponding elegance of style, simplicity | 
of thouglit,and purity of doctrine, in all I hese respects J 
iliBericig essentially fiom the monstrous fables, the I 
bloody precepts, and shocking abominations with J 
which (heir more modern writings abound. Tlie i 
affinity between the nrchlteclure and hieroglyphics of ' 
India and Eg)-pt indicates the common origin of 
both, and almost necessarily Implies the senior claims 
of the former; for science, like empire, has uniformly 
irnvelleci westward in Its gieut cycle, whatever occa- I 
sional retrogrntlalion may have been caused by di»^ 
o 5 
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luibing forces. Egypt, with all its wonders, can boast 
nothing bo mngiiiliceat as the Caves of Elora, con- 
sisting of a series of temples, sixteen in number, a 
mile and a half in length, and each from a hundreil 
to a hiiiulred and ^hy feet in breadth, with heights 
proportioned, all sculptured out of the live rock by 
labour incalculable, and with skill only equalled by the 
grandeur of the edifices on which iliey haye been 
expended. Edifices, however, they are not, in tlie 
proper sense of the word. The men of those days 
found in the heart of their country n mountain of 
granite equal to the site of a modern city. They 
excavated the solid mass, not building u]>, but bring- 
ing out, like the statue fiom the marble, the mults 
tudinoiis design ; shaping sanctuaries, with their roob 
and walls, and decorating them with gigantic ima;^ 
and shrines, by removing the fragments as they were 
hewn away, till the whole was presented standing 
upon innumerable pillars, left in the places where 
they had been identified with the original block ; ihc 
range of temples, from the flint paveaient to the 
\nulted roof, being in fact one stone, wrought nut of 
the darkness of its native quarry, open lo the stia 
and pervious to the breeze through all its recesses. 
It seems as though ihe master-spirits who planned 
this work hud caught the sublime idea from their 
own prolific tree, which, casting its boughs on er«ry 
side, takes fresh root at the extremity of each wh«i 
it touches the soil, and multiplies itself into a fonrt 
from one stem. Millon, from such an arcliitccinnl 
tree, represents our first parents, afier llieir fall, u 
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gnthcnng the ample leaves, ' 
twine into "irittes: — 



bioad as a target," 



» 



" The fig-tree — not tliat kind for fruit renown 'd. 
But Bucli as at tlijs day to Indians known, 
In Malabar or Deccan, spreads her arms, 
Dninching so brosd and long, thnt in the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters groir 
About the mother-tree — s pillar'd sltade. 
High over -arch 'd, and echoing walks between : 
niere oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 
Shelters In cool, and tends his pasturing herds, 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade." 

Could the m'u]ds that conceived, and the Iiaiids 
thnt wrought this prodi<^ of nil, have been tliose of 
ill their second childhood, — not the second 
diililhuod of individuals, but of a people fallen into 
doiiige and decrepitude, like their descendants, under 
tlie dnulile curse of tyranny and superstition ? No ; 
llie ancient Indians were men of lulghty bone and 
mighty intellect, not only according to the evidence 
of these unparalleled relics of their power, but i 
cording to the most authentic testimony of those who a 
Iwve described the expedition of Alexander the Gr« 
into this vast region. Whatever were bis victories, 
he saw a boundary there which he was not permitted 
to pnss; and when he lell India behind liim un- 
subdued, he had Utile reason to sigh for other worlds 
to conigiier. Nor (which is principally to our present 
purpose) was he less thwarted by the philosophers 
of India, iliau baffled by its warriors and its climate. 
'ITiese exercised such hilluence over the people, that 
llie tribes rose in mass to repel the invader, or perlab 
o 6 
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on the fieitl, or amidst the blazing ruins of their 
strong-holds, rallier than submit, — and thencefor- 
ward live under the ban of esconiiniinicatioD from 
the society of men, wliicli ilie priests had power to 
decree, and all the plagues which it was believed the 
gods would inflict upon the betrayers of their country 
to a stranger. 

In later ages, unfortunately, India Teas subdued, — 
subdued again and again ; and for two thousand jrears 
it has been the prey of foreigners. At length, how- 
ever, in tbe order of Providence, it has become a 
province of tbe British empire; and, by whatever 
means acquired, it may be confidently asserted thai 
our dominion there must be — I trust will be — 
maintained by beneficence. Resolutely avoiding all 
political allusions, I cannot hesitate to say, that a 
better day has dnwned on th.it land of darkness ; yet, 
before tbe Hindoo can rise to tbe dignity of inde- 
pendent man, a sjiell wliicli bas paralysed Wis spirit 
for thousands of years must be taken off The chain 
of caste must be broken — iliat subtlest and strongest 
of chains, at once invisible and indissoluble; each link 
being perfect and insulated, so os to enclose withio its 
little magic circle a distinct class of the communilTT 
and prevent the individunU for ever from mingling 
with those of any other class ; while all tlie linltg are 
so implicated together as to make ali the classes one 
race of captives, dragged, as it were, in peqwlaftl 
succession, nt the chariot wheels of their own Jug> 
frernaut, along the broad road of ignorance, deluM' 
meni, and superiililion. 'I'tiis chain must be broken 
by the gradual association of (arsons of ranoM 
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castes in civil, miiitnry, commercial, and religious 
bonds, wherein all acting togetlier, and on terms of 
equality, those fetters which both concatenate and 
divide them will be worn thinner and thinner by in- 
cessant and unregarded attrition, till at length they 
fall off of themseh-es. 

But it is by schools, in which children are pro- 
miscuously e<lucated, whatever be their rank and 
parentage, that the prejudices of bigotry and the 
inveteracy of proscription will be most easily and 
eflectually nbolished. A greot point has been gained 
within the last thirty years, when seminaries tn which 
European literature (however humble in form) is 
taught, were first ojiened, and are now, in many in- 
stances, well frequented by boys of all castes, from the 
aons of the Brahmin to those of the Soudlira: but 
K still greater step towards native emancipation was 
taken by a countrywoman of our own, about twelve 
l^ears ngo, who dared to offer instruction to Hindoo 
females. Their mothers, through a hundred gener- 
ations, had been held hi the bonds of ignorance, and if 
their posterity had been left for a hundred gener- 
Mions more under the same thraldom and outlawry, 
the other sex must have remained, by a judicial 
fklality, as they are, and as they have been, — unim- 
provable beings, from the heretlitary disqualification 
of caste, which prevents a man from ever being any 
thing but what his father was, and requires him to 
entail the monotonous curse upon all liis posterity. 
But now the worst of castes — the carfc of sex, >s 
broken in India, by the opening of schools for girls 
ID various stations, llie work has boea begun under 
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good auspices, hikI it wiH go on. ITie great dif- 
ficulty was to take ihe first step : this, a few yean 
ago, was ileemed an impossibility ; the only impos- 
sibility now is, to stop the progress of motion once 
cominuiiicnted, and n«-er to cease while the ennh 
rolls ill its orbit. 

But we must return westward. 



Literalme nf the Chaldeans, Babylotiinns, S[<. 

Nations have their infancy, bs welt as the men and 
women that compose them. To a chilil every tliiog 
is new and wonderful, and if one of these little cu- 
rious observers could communicale its minute history, 
for the first three years, in its own exquisite nnomaly 
of words and ideas, there would be the prettiest 
fairy-tale that the world ever saw ; it would, luilced, 
defy criticism, but it would delight beyond exatnple 
every body that had once been a baby, dear lo a 
mother, and who remembered, however uii)>ertMU]'. 
those joys and sorrows of (he nursery that compos* 
the morning dreams of life, before one awakes to its 
dull, and cold, and sad realities. In like monoeri 
the first records of every people abound with mafTcb 
and prodigies, with crude and terrible traditions, «3d 
and beautiful reveries, fabulous ropresentAtiuos of 
facts, or pure unmingled fiction, with which no tnUh 
can amalgamate. Heroes and demigods, giants ami 
genii, evil and gooi), are the every-day nctora of 
scenes In which supernatural achievements ond mi- 
raculous changes are the ordinary incidents. 

'riicsc observations are peculiarly applicable to tlic 
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early histories of ihe celebrated nations of antiquity. 
There scarcely exists an authenticaled fragment of 
all the learning and philosophy of the Chaldeans, 
Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, and Phcenicians, 
to give poaierity, in the present age, matter-of-fact 
proof that there were such giants of literature in the 
earth in those days, as we have been tanght lo be- 
lieve from the testimony of the more eiihghtened 
Greeks, who, after alt, apjiear to have known less 
even than they have toid concerning these patriarchal 
jioaple, and to have recordetl vague traditions rather 
than preserved genuine relics of historical records, 
which had perished in the bulk before their time. . 
It is almost II nn ceo tm table, if there were such trea- 
sures of knowledge, in Egypt especially, that the 
philosophers and statesmen of Greece, who Irnvelled 
thither for improvement, should have acknowledged 
so little. This circumstance naturally induces sus- 
picion, that what ihcy learned there was either of 
very small value, or that they were very disingenuous 
in not registering their obligations. Be tliis as it 
may, though there is aliundant evidence tJiat ia 
manual arls, as well as in aims, these people of the 
cast were great in their generation, iheir literature 
must have been exceedingly defective; otherwise 
their monuments of thought, no more tlian their mo 
liuments of masonry, could have so perished, as 
scarcely to have left a wreck behind : — 

Tlicy Iir.J D3 poet, and they dieil." 

riiere is not in existence a hne of verse by Chaldean, 
>)-lonian, Assyrian, Egyptian, or PhoeniciBti bard. 
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They could embalm bodies, but hieroj^lvphics tbem- 
seWes have failed lo embnlni ideas. Yd (here was 
mind, and mind of high oixler; limited, indeed, In 
tlie range of objects on which it was exercised, but 
expanding itself into immensity upon the few towards 
which its energies were converged. 

It is manifest, from the uniform character of mag- 
nificence stamped upon all the ruins of temple^ 
palaces, and cities, as well as from the more perfect 
specimens of pyramids, obelisks, and sculptures, yet 
extant in the land of Nile, that a number compara- 
tively small of master-spirits supplied the ideas 
which myriads of labourers weie perpetually em- 
ployed to embody, and that the learning of the 
Egyptians was nearly, if not wholly, confined to the 
priesthood and the superior classes. Moses, indeed, 
was tnslructe<l in it, not because he was tlie son of a 
slave, but because he was the adopted son of Pharaob's 
daughter. We have Scripture authority, too, for the 
fact, that long before the Israelites became bonds- 
men lo the Egyptians, the Egyptians had soUl them- 
selves and their land to their king for bread during 
a seven years' famine. However intellectual then 
the rulers and hierarchy may have been, who planned 
those amazing monuments of ambition, tlie Iisnds 
which wrought such works must have been tlic hands 
of slaves, — slaves held in ignorance as well as ser- 
vitude. Men free and enlightened never could haxe 
been matle what these evidently vxre — live tools to 
hew rocks into squares and cu^^'es, and pile the 
masses one upon another by unimaginable dint of 
strength, and the consentaneous efforts of multitnda^ 
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whose Iwues aiitl sinews — whose limbs anil lives, 
were always in requisiliuu to do or to suffer what 
iheir bieropliants or their sovereigns projected. 



Speculation on the Original Use of Hieroglyphics, 

The marvellous relics or Memphian grandenr, of 
which new discoveries are made by every successive 
traveller into the desert, or u|i the river, are melan- 
choly proofs that the vaunted learning of ihi; Egyp- 
tians, when it existed, was as much locked up from 
the comprehension of the vulgar, as it is at this day 
from the curiosity of the learned in undecyphe ruble 
hieroglyphics. Had instruction been as general there 
as it is here, the key to those hieroglyphics could 
hardly have been lost to posterity. But we are told 
that a key to the hieroglyphics has been found ; and 
in reference to alphabetical hieroglyphics this is true; 
but that this was the original character of figure- 
writing, it is difficult to believe ; for had it been so, 
it would probably have been early abandoned, and 
abandoned altogether, when the simpler forms of 
lines and curves were adopted to express letters. 
Had hieroglyphics in the first instance been alpha- 
betical, and employed for purposes of literature, the 
alowncss of the process, and the extent to which do- 
cuments so written would spread, must have confined 
their use to tabular and sepulchral inscriptions; for 
S single copy of the history of Egypt, for example 
(had such an one been compiled), equal to Hume's 
History of England, would have required a surface 
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for transcription scarcely less than the four tides of 
the great )))'rainid of Ghizza. 

Without, however, entering into any enquiry con- 
cerning the value and extent of the recent discoveries 
of the late Dr. Young, to whom, I believe, the honour 
belongs, and tlirough him to our country belongs, or 
M. Cliumpollion, who has most happily followed the 
clew of which the Doctor found the first loose end 
for unwinding; — without entering into any enquiry 
into these exceedingly curious but abstruse and com- 
plicated questions, the few following remarks are 
intended to refer solely to tlie anleccdent use of hie- 
roglyphics in Egypt, in the same manner as tiiey 
have been or are used elsewhere, both in ancient and 
in modern times ; namely, as symbols, not of letlen, 
nor of Kiords, but of /kings ,■ each of which, though 
it had a gaieral meaning, from which it probably was 
never dissociated, yet in its parlictilar applicatioB 
might be employed as a pure mnetnonic, and assoctoied 
will) any special idea of that class to which it be- 
longed. 

Hieroglyphics, in this respect, differed essentially 
from the systems of motlern mnemonics, whervtn the 
association of symbols with things to be remembered 
by them is not arhilrarij, and tlierefore riol capahU of 
being harmoniously adapted, but fixed, and iiece»< 
sarily incongruous; so that of whatever utility they 
may be in torming a technical memory, the habil of 
collncaling, and the familiarity of dwelling ii)K>n, such 
heterogeneous materials in the lumlier-rooin of the 
uiitid, can have no better e^ect ujion the jud^>ment 

d the taste than to pervert the one and 
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olher. For example : — A lecturer on Mnemonics, 
ia my hearing, proposed something (I forget what) to 
be remembered in connection wiih the miracnlous 
conversion of St. Paul. To accomplish this, he had 
occasion for the letters (or the consonants) composing 
ibe words smiltngli/, while, by an unlucky coincidence, 
itlie symbol lo be employed was f'eiius. " Well, 
'llien, ladies and gentlemen," said he, " having ascer- 
tained these two points, — the word and the symbol, 
— you need only imagine that when Saul of Tarsus 
was struck down to llie ground by the light from 
hearen, the goddess of beauty, in her chariot, drawn 
by doves through the air, was passing by at that mo- 
ment, and looked down smilingly upon him." To 
My nothing of the impiety, the absurdity of such an 
■asocialion of images and ideas is so revolting, that 
the mind which could endure it must be either ori- 
lly insensible to all that is delicate, beautiful, and 
poetry, ]}ainting, and reality, oi' it would soon 
be rendered so. 

Let us now see how differeiiily, yet how gracefully 
and appropriately, genuine hieroglyphics may be 
combined with ideas and images to be remembered 
by them. In the year 1734, three Ked Indian chiefs 
of the Creek nation wei-e admitted to the honour of 
a formal audience, at Whitehall, with his Majesty 
George H. On being intro<luced into the presencei 
Tomo Cschi, the principal of his tribe, thus ad- 
dressed the king, presenting at the same ttmu the 
•ymbols to which he alluded : — " This day I see the 
fcnjcsty of your face, the greatness of your house, 
■nd the number of your people." Tlien slating the 
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object of their visit to be " the good of the children 
of all the nations of the upper and lower Creeks, 
that they might be instructed in the arts of tlie En- 
glish people," he added, " These are feathers of the 
eagle, the swiftest of birds, and which flieth all 
round our nations. These feathers are tite sign of 
peace ill our land, and have been curried there from 
village to village, and we have brought them over to 
leave with you, O Great King ! as a sign of everUst< 
iiig peace." Now had these symbols been delivered 
to the chief of another tribe of Tomo Cachi's own 
coiintr)'njen, they would have been preserved in me- 
morial of the pacific interview ; and the very wonlt o^ 
tie speech that accompanletl them would have been so 
accurately remembered, that 011 every public occftsion, 
when reference was made to the particular event, ibe 
ieatbcrs would have been produced, and that spe«dl 
would have been repeated, the former being made 
mnemonics of the latter, not by a settled but by &ti 
arbitrary association ; for lAe same feathers might have 
been the recording emblems of any other pacific 
treaty, and combined in remembrance witli any otAtr 
Jbim of worils uttered at the ratification of it. 

Among these Indian tribes, everj- thing of import- 
ance transacted in solemn council between theinsclves 
or their white neighbours, is confirmed and cotnmo- 
niorated by the delivery or interchange of symbols 
which for the most part are strings or belts of waro- 
pum. A string consists of a series of square Ifcrt 
pieces of muscle-shell, fastened breadth-wise on a 
cord or wire : a belt is composed of several of then; 
Btrings joined side by side, and from three I^ 
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inclies wide. The value of each is computed by the 
number of fathoms contained in the whole length 
when drawn out. Upon the delivery of a siring, the 
speech which nccoinpanies it may be verbose enough^ 
because it is sufficient if lAe getteral meaning be re- 
collected : but when a belt is given, the words must 
be few and weighty, and everyone of them remcmbcrcdt 
Neither the colour nor the size of the plates which 
constiiutc the wampum is indifTercnt; the black and 
blue are used when the occasion is one of doubt, 
rebuke, or contention ; the white at amicable meet* 
in^ : but when defiance is held forth, the pieces of 
shell are artificially marked with red, the colour of 
blood, having in the middle the figure of a tomahawk. 
The Indian women are very ingenious in the inven- 
tion of significant devices, and expert in the art of 
weaviiig the same into the texture of these hierogly- 
phic belts; every one of which is individually distin- 
guished by some special mark whereby die association 
of the words delivered with it may be revived, even 
though all the rest of the emblems upon it Wi 
similar to those on other belts, delivered with oth 
words at the same lime. 

Such strings and belts are also documents by which 
tlie Indians register the events of their desultory 
history', and [>cr))eluate the only literature nhich they 
li«ve; namely, the verbal terms in which treaties 
agreements, and pledges were made between Iribei^ 
■nd families, and private persons. Their national, 
records of this kind are carefully deposiu-d in chests, 
which arc public property. On certain festival days 
all these are brought forth to refresh the memory of 
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the nged, ami ihat the young may be instructed in 
tlie interpretation of tliem. On such occasions a 
large circle is formed by the initiated and their scho- 
lars, all sitting on the enrth, under the t^hadow of 
forest trees around the chest ; from wliich only one 
length of wampum is taken out at a time, and held up 
to inspection, while some chiel\ain or orator (learned 
in what actually deserves a better name iJinn legen- 
dary or traditional lore) not merely explains llie cir- 
cumslances under wliich it was accepted, hut rehearses 
word for word the very Speech delivered with it. The 
string or belt is then handed round the whole assem- 
bly, each marking the length, breadth, colours, aod 
devices upon it, and in his own miiid connecting with 
tliese the sentences of which /( is the particular roe- 
morial. When all have examined it, and satisfied 
tltemselves, this is laid by, and another and another 
produced, till the whole series has been gone through 
in like manner. In illustration of the Indian use of 
such hieroglyphics, the following singuhir fact is 
worth attention ; — 

The wars between the Delawares and Iroquois kad 
been violent and of ancient standing. According to 
their own accounts, the former were always too 
powerful for the latter. 'I'he Iroquois, funrful of ex- 
termination, about a century ago, sent a message to 
the Delawares, saying, — " It is not profjtahle lor all 
the Indian nations to be at war with one another, fvr 
by this the whole race must be destroyed. Wo hxn 
thought of a plan by which all may be jirescnred. 
One tribe shall be the woman. We will place her in 
the midst, and the others who are wont I 
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^Hahall lie tlie man, and live round about her. No one 
^Bjiof tliese shall olFend the woman. If any sliould act 
^P CO basely, ihe rest will immediately say, — * W'liy do 
you strike the woman ?' then they shall all fall upon 
him who has hurt her and chastise him. The woman 
herself shall not go to war wiili any body, but shall 
be at peace with all, and keep peace among them. 
Therefure, if the men that surround her fall out, and 
beat each other, the woman shall run between them, 
tnd say, — ' Ye men, what are ye about? Why do 
rou wound and kill each other? Your wives and 
"our children must perish if you do this.' Then the 
ingry men shall hearken to the woman, and obey 
Wr voice." 'I'he Uelawnres acknowledge, that not 
leing aware of the subtlety of their antagonists, 
■laheir tribe consented to be the woman. The Iroquois 
1 •ecordingly appointed a grcnt feast, and invited all 
the Indian nation to attend it. On this occasion their 
chief orator addressed the representative of their 
dupes thus: — " We have appointed you, the Dela- 
ware tribe, to be the woman among the Indian peo- 
ple. We, therefore, clothe you in a woman's long 
garment reaching to the ground, and adorn you witli 

» car-rings, Wc hang a calabash filled with oil, and 
rWioUier filled with medicines upon your arm: with 
' the oil you shall cleanse the ears of the tribes, that 
tfaey may listen only to good words ; and with the 
medicines you shall heal those who arc walking in 
foolish ways, that they mny return to their senses, 
and incline their hearts to pence .We deliver into 
jvur hands a plant of Indian corn, and a hoe, that, 
M the woman, you may apply yourself to agriculture 
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nnd labours at home." — Each of these conditiomoT 
the covenant was confirmed by the delivery of a belt 
or wampum, significant of its particular provisiom. 
For many years afterwards these were faithfully kept 
in the national chest, and from time to time brought 
out, when the identical speeches delivereil wiib then 
were repeated in the ears of the jieople. 

To return to the original use of hieroglyphics aauH^ 
the ancients, — fur this mode of registering thougbu 
was not confined to the Egyptians, — I do huoibl; 
conceive that it was precisely the same in principle, 
though far moi-e comprehensive than the use of the 
wampum symbols among the Red Indians, — namcW, 
that it was a system of mnemonics, nut fixetl bill 
optional, and capable of indefinite application. It il 
generally presumed that each 6gure hud a nieaning 
so determineii, that those who were possessed of the 
key, might unlock the mystery of every coinbinslipo 
on systematic principles that could be prcseated lo 
him. Whether this process were slow or prompt* 
difficult or easy, is not the question : tlie practicabiUtji 
of it may reasonably be doubted on this pUin 
ground, — the symbols which coinjxjse bieroglypbict 
lire so few, that, in the very nature of things, ibe 
ideas which they could clearly express mtwt bo f** 
in proportion : and though their combinations might 
be ns infiniiely diversified as the com bi nations of 
alphabetical signs, yet, as each could have but ooa 
fixed meaning, which it would always expns^ tba 
range of ideas in which it might be introduced iUbI 
be exceedingly narrow, and nearly all of tba mum 
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On the other hand, the Ittterji of the alphabet 
hnvinjir no meaning at all when alone, but only in 
combinalion of syllables, which singly or concatenated 
form words, it follows, that whatever words can make 
intelligible to the ear, literal writing can make intel- 
ligible to the eye. To this it may be replied, that, if 
the images in figure- writing were few, yet each repre- 
sented a whole class of nieaiiings, of which it was 
tlie radiating point, or the root, from which not 
merely a tree, but a forest of thoughts, congenial to 
^e another, branched forth : — in short, thnt, as the 
Hebrew language is a language of hieroglyphics, 
which must be interpreted by tracing the various 
shapes of signification which the same metaphors 
assume, according to the exigency of their respective 
contexts, so a language of figures to the eye may be 
made to convey as many abstract ideas as those who' 
invent or employ It may choose. This is perfectly 
practicable upon the principle, by which Indian hiero- 
glyphics are applied tu every desirable purpose of 
reminiscence only. It may not, indeed, be impossible 
to construct a system of hieroglyphics, in which the 
meaning, and consequently the application, of every 
mdicAl should be fixed, and yet so exuberant in 
diversified scions, as to express whatever the human 
mimi can conceive: — this may not be impossible to 
construct in theory, but to learn and employ such a 
language to any considerable extent, wouUI be beyond 
the power of a finite ca]mcity. The Chinese, of 
•which every maik or logograph resembles a lock of 

Mny wards, would present reading-made-ea^ lessons 
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for (in infant school, in comparison with such fages 
of Sp I lynx's riddles. 

There are two perfect hleroglj'phics on record, 
witli the authorised Inter prelat ion of each ; and it i» 
pretty evident from these, that the ori^nal use of 
hieroglyphics, before letters were invented, and hiero- 
glyphics themselves were converted into letters, was 
much the same among the ancients as it is at (his day 
among the American Indians. An inscription ovcr 
ihe temple of Minerva, at Sals, presented to the spec- 
tator live images — an infant, an old man, a hawk, a, 
fish, a river-horse. The general meaning of the first 
two is sufficiently obvious ; the hawk was the embjeia 
of Deity, the fish was an abomination to the Egrpiianti 
and the hippopotamus was equally abhorred oo ac- 
count of its grossness. We are told, then, that the 
tablet indicated this : — " Young and old. know that 
God bates impurity." 

Now though these very figures, without violating 
the general sense of any one of them, might suggest 
at lea^t ns many dijferenl readings as the mon 
controverted passage in any ancient author, — ye(( 
taking it for granted that the above was the pradse 
lesson intended to be conveyed, hoiv was it taugfat ? 
Undoubtedly by a set Jbnn of v:ordt, to •aAkk tie 
^u>-cs were adapted J and presuming that liienl 
writing was not then invented, we conclude that the 
figures were employed, and placed in a conitpicaoai 
situation, to remind the spectators of the sentiincnt 
with which they were associated, and which had beea 
publicly explained to every body from the time whan 
the ublet was first exhibited. Had any otier mo- 
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dment, at ihe utmost variance with this, been chosen 
to be iiignified by these emblems, the emblems would 
have reminded those who looked upon them of thaC 
sentimeni, and that only; no scheme of hieroglyphics, 
however comparatively perfect, beiug capable of so 
conveying abstract ideas by visible images, as to enable 
every adept in the science to interpret them in the 
same form of words : and unless this might be done 
as accurately as by letters, there could be little 
assurance that any interpretation was the true one, — 
a circumstance which would go tar to invalidate all 
historical records, {except names and dates, thereby 
reducing histoi'y to mere chronologjOi fui' few matters 
<^ tact could be uneguiwcaUj/ represented. 

For example, John struck William. Here the 
persons are the figures of the hieroglyphic, and Ihe 
verb describes the action which must be manifest from 
their attitudes. Human ingenuity may be defied to 
express tlie precise sense of that one word " struck." 
You may represent a man striking another, but you 
can only represent ifie allempt to strike ; the finished 
act cannot ttc shown, for his arm is in the air; it is 
f>nly on tlic way to ellect its puipose ; but the person 
in danger from it is on his guard, and he may anti- 
cipate the blow, or shrink from it. Ifyou represent 
the fist of the assailant's hand upon the head at 
which it was aimed, you cannot make it plain that it 
was violetitl^ laid there ; of course the spectatur 
cannot be assured that John struck William, notwith- 
standing the ferocious and mctiacing aspect of the 
latter, fur braggarts sometimes double tlieir fists, and 
push when they dare not strike. Again, if to indicate 
p 2 
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the past tense, you represent William fallen under 
the infliction, there will be no direct evidence that b« 
was hwcked down ; he may bare slipt, or thrown 
himself upon the ground to avoid the stroke. If 
hierogljphics, even though their practitioners were 
painters equal to Apelles or Tiinantbes, be so iiu- 
dequnte to exhibit actions by imagm/, how jauA 
more defective must they be to express abstract ideas, 
which at best could only be doubtful deductiims from 
the representations of images and actions in theraseldn 
equivocal ! 

The other instance of n hieroglyphic recorded 
and interpreted, to which illusion has been made, b 
not a pictured series, but the things themselves which 
were employed as symbols to communicate a message 
of defiance. When Durius Hystaspes had long been 
carrying on a fruitless war against the Scythians, (he 
enemy sent him a present consisting of a binl, a 
mouse, a frog, and a bundle of arrows; intirouii^ 
thereby, that till the Persians could fly through ibc 
air like bii'ds, live in the earth like field-mke, or 
imder the water like frogs, they need not hope to 
escape the Scythian arrows. Is it not plain that a 
hundred dil^rent messages might have been trans- 
mitted with the very same emblems to a hundred cHA 
ferent persons, each of which could only be under- 
stood by the receivers, accosting to the cirmmstances 
of their peculiar situation in respect to ihe givers; 
but not even then to be understood unless a verbal 
interpretation accompanied them, of which ih« em- 
blems were to be neither more nor less than me- 
morials ? 




Mexican picture-language and Peruvian knots 
tniglit be produced in further proof of this conjec- 
ture, fur 1 presume not to oifer it as more tlian con- 
jeciure, that ancient hiert^lyphics were not origitiaU^ 
the adaptation of figures either to letters or words, 
but the representation solely of things which, by as- 
sociation, might be made mnenionical signs of any 
arbitrary collocation of words, generally expressing 
ideas of that class to which, by convention, the figures 
themselves belonged. I will offer only one test of an 
authentic verbal document, probably composed be- 
fore the invention of alphabetical writing, by wliicli 
this theory may be put to the proof. 

In my last paper 1 alluded to the blessings of dying 
Jacob upon his children, and observed that the whole 
Slight be converted into a table of hieroglyphics. 
Every distinct benediction or prophecy, referring to 
each of his sons in succession, is marked by some 
strikingly appropriate figure; and, as the very slruc- 
tUre of the sentences, even in our English translulion, 
shows that the original composition was verse, und, 
consequently, a set furni of words, the imagery of 
each clause would very naturally, and very obviously 
too, constitute the hieroglyphics of the particular sen- 
timent associated with it, and not of that sentiment 
vaguely, but in the exact terms of the poetic diction 
in which it had been uttered. Take the blessing on 
Judah, quoted in our last paper : *' Judah, thou art 
he whom ihy brethren shall praise ; thy hand shall be 
in the neck of thine enemies ; ihy father's children 
shall bow down before thee. Judah is a lion's whelp; 
irom the prey* my son, thou art gone up : he stooped 
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down, he couched as a. Hon, and as an old lion ,' «ho 
shall rouse him up ? — The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between bU f«t, 
until Shiloh come r and unto him shall the gathering 
of the people be. — Binding his fonl unto the vine, and 
his ass's colt unto the choice \-ine, he wrasbed Iiii 
garments in wiue, and his clothes in the blood of 
grapes : his eye shall be red with wine, and his teetli 
white with milk." 

Here is an hieroglyphic table in three comput- 
ments : in the ^rsi, under the figures of a Iton'i 
whelp, a full grown lion, and a lioness couched among 
her young, the power and fierceness of a mighty con- 
queror are shadowed forth; in the second appears a 
sceptre, the sign of sovereignty, to be continued tiU 
a greater than Judah shall come ; in the third, the 
vintage-scene evidently exhibits the future prosperity 
and happiness of his descendants in the land promised 
to their fathers. Now, might not these symbols he en- 
graven and kepi in the families of the sons of Jacob, 
not merely ia general remembrance of the blesitnga 
appropriated to each of their tribea, but to remind 
them and their posterity of the titerai language in 
which the prophecies were given, and on tie preserv- 
ation of 'the laoids of lihich depended the only asan> 
ance that the substantial truth had not been perverted 
by loose oral tradition ? 

We are told that the Egyptian priests inscribed 
upon pillars, and obelisks, and on the walU of tbeir 
temples, all the lessons of wisdom and recortls of put 
events, which they taught to the privileged few who 
were their scholars. If the s))eculatiDns here advanced 
have their foundation in truth, It is probable thai 
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whatever was thus taught hy hieroglyphics was ^tst 
composed in fixed forms of words; and that the 
tuode oftenching from these was not by means of a key 
■which unlocked the secrets of an universal language, 
but by repealing to the learners premeditated sentences 
like the Indian speeches, and associating with each 
of tlicse, as it was impressed upon the memory, the 
figure or figures corresponding with it in the hiero- 
glyphic series of the whole; then, though thousands 
might be well versed in the general signijicatioti of 
symbols which were \a general use, none could under- 
stand any partiatlar arrangement of them except 
those who were specially instructed in the same. 
Jdany might comprehend the scope of each of the 
blessings indicated in a hieroglyphic series made 
from Jacob's farewell words, but none, by any ima- 
ginable process, except previous instruction, could 
interpret the figures into the words.* 



■ The following is a very significant specimen of an Indian 
hieroglyphic stiU used : it hu frequently been mentioiied in 
ridicule, but it i« not without a grave signification: — 

" A serpent in a circle, representing eternity. — A torttjise 
Rating 00 the lerpeiit, being the symbol of strengtb, or the 
iqiholding power. — Four elephaots standing on the back of the 
tortoise, emblems of Wisduoi sustaining ibe eurtb. — On the 
top of all the triangle, the aymbol of Yoni, and the Creation." 

In Oahu, one of the Sundwich IslandA, the tox-gaiherera, 

though they can ncitlier read nor write, keep very accurate 

k accounts of all articles of nil kindn, coUectetl fitjm the 

t fahlbilants throughout the island. This is done principally by 

matt, anil the re^ster u nothing marc than a line ofcordiige 

n four to five hunilred fathonis in Icngtli. Distinct portiona 

H lut this rope arc allotted to the various districts, which ore known 

from another by thdr relative locality la succession, begin- 

'tiag and ending at one (lornt oa the coast, and also by knots, 
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Ancient Greek Liierature. 



Leaving the interminable, perhaps we oaglit r^ 
to Bay the Inaccessible, mazeuf liieroglyphlcs, though 
'* long detained in that obscure sojourn," we turn to 
the daylight scenes and pure reaUties of Greece. To 
arrive at these, however, we must pass over all ibe 
fables of her first ages, borrowed probably from E^y(^ 
tianiiiylhotog3',and introduced bj' Cecrops, the founder 
of Alliens, and perhaps never understood by Uie 
Greeks : we must hkewise leave behind the generatiufi 
of heroes which followed that of gods, including 
among the former the earliest names in profane \i- 
terature, — Cadmus, who is said to have imported 
letters from Phcenicia; also the poets Orpheus, Mu- 
steus, Linus, Amphion, and others, of whom miracles 
of song are recorded, which may indeed be allegori- 
cal representations of the influence of the fine aits, 
especially poesy, {the language of superior beings id 
a barbarous people,) in civilising manners ajid trsns> 
forming characters, by awakening, developing, and 
expanding the intellectual powers of man. 



loops, SDil [u(U or different ahapes, (iics, and colours. Each 
tU-pa^cr io each dialHct has his place and des^nation in lb* 
string, otid the number of dollars, pigs, dogs, pieces of ■ancU- 
WDod, the quantity of taro-root, and other coaimoditiei U 
which he is rated is exactly defined by loarks most infieniaualj 
diversified, — which, though formed u|ion general princtplea, 
can only be understood in their [i|ipIicatioa by the reaident cnJ- 
le^tor, who has in his mind the tujiograpbical picture of lite 
itland, and all its Uiiuitta. 
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Homer himself lived so much within the undeter- 
minable limit of that doubtful era, when, though it 
was no longer night, it was not yet day in Greece, 
tlwi t)ie only date which can be assigned to him is 
mt that of his actURl existence, but that of his resur- 
rection from an obscurity which had gathered round 
bis tomb, and would probably for ever have concealed 
it and all but his name from posterity. Of course 
ibe allusion is to that act of Pisistrntus, by which he 
•Imost redeemed the royal title of tyrant from the 
obloquy which his usurpation had entailed upon it, 
nbeti, according to the only history of the period 
— unwritten tradition, he collected the scattered 
longs of Homer, and united the loose links into that 
perfect and inimitable chain in which they have been 
delivered down to us, most resembling, it may be 
•aid, " ilie golden everlasting chain" celebrated in 
the Iliad, wherewith the father of the gods bound 
the earth to his throne ; for. In like manner, hath this 
EaUier of poets, from his " highest heaven of inven- 
tion" indissolubly bound the world to the sovereignty 
of his genius. 

Whether the poems of Homer, like the " Or- 
lando Innagiorato" of Bolardo, as recomposed by 
Berni, or our national ballad of " Chevy-Chase," as 
■Itered and improved by successive hands, were rude 
bat noble lays, refinetl gradually or at once; or wlie- 
tber they were originally composed in the form which 
two thousand five hundred years have not been able 
to amend or deteriorate, — this is a question which it 
were vain to argue upon here ; suffice it to soy, that 
Greek literature, la poetry at least, bad reached a 
P 5 
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Standard which hns nerer been surpassed in the age 
of Pisistratiis, wlio, as the prototype of Pericles (his 
imitator both in the career of learning and of ambi- 
tion), if he deprived his countrymen of their birth* 
right, conferred on them the only earthly advantage 
that can in any degree be regarded as an honourable 
compensation for the loss of liberty: b« bestowed 
upon them, by his munificent patronage, the motiTet 
and the means of cultivating those elegant arts and 
useful sciences, which, more than ail that fortune cm 
give, or valour win beside, adorn, enrich, and dignify 
any people among whom they find a sanctuary and a 
home. The glory of Pisistratus, in the history of 
literature, is only second to that of Homer, lot 
having gathered the poems of the latter into the nioft 
precious volume (the Sacred Scriptures exoepteil) 
which time has spared in the devasuttons of his 
inarch, and spared so long that even he canoot 
destroy it, except in that ruin in which be shall a- 
volve himself and all things under the sun. 

From tlie era when tlie works of Homer wew 
thus revived, and not they only but oil the treasuiw 
of past and contemporary genius, in the Itbrarjr wUcb 
Pisistratus first established, were thrown open to all 
who had leisure, ability, and disposition to avail 
themselves of the same — firom that ausjticioua era, 
not only Alliens, but all the htile com m<Ht wealths of 
Greece, Sparta excepted, rose so rapidly in learning 
and refinement, that thenceforward, till the subtcr- 
siou of thi-ir independence by Philip of Macedoo, 
has been justly styled the golden era of lltot lilus- 
triona land, whose heroes, pbilosophen* poets, hitto- 
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rians, orators, and adepts in all that exalts and 
beautifies man in society, remain to this day, i 
must ever remain, the models and exemplars to the 
great and the glorious of every kindred and climate. 
Had they correspondingly excelled In virtue, how 
had they blessed their own and every other age in 
which their honour, name, and praise, should have 
been known ! 

But it is their literature, not their morals, with 
vhich we have at present to do, and it is but justice 
to say distinctly, after intimating that much was 
■miss, there were among them many not only of the 
•wisest but of the best men, to whom no light but 
>Aat of nature had been given, and whose nearest 
approach to the discovery of eternal truth was the 
consecration of an altar " to the unknown God." 
Within the period above alluded to, but especially 
•fter tlie battles of Marathon and Salamrs had raised 
the reputation of their arms to an equality with the 
eminence of their arts, the greatest number of their 
greatest men appeared, and flourished in such thick 
contiguity and rapid succession, that tlie mere relics, 
the (ktating fragments of the wreck of literature 
which have been preserved, because they could not 
sink in the dead sea of oblivion, that engulphed and 
■tagiiated over the buried riches of a hundred argo- 
ries, — the mere relics and wreck of literature pre- 
served to us, from that brief period, are of as much 
Tiilue as all that has been inherited, or recovered 
rather, from the ages before that died — may 1 say 
It ? without will, — and the ages after, that had com- 
' paratively lillle wealth eitiier to live upon or to bt- 
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qitenth, though the couiitrj-, under various forms tt 
repiiblicHii government, and as a province of Rome, 
continued to be the seat of arts, science, and phi- 
losophy through nmny succeeding centuries. 



Athens. 






It was during that brief but illustrious period that 
Athens, the eye of Greece — the loveliest feature lu 
a face and form, of which every line and linib was 
moulded as exquisitely as her own ideal image of 
beauty, — it was then that Athens, the eye of Greece, 
shone forth in all its hintre, and, when it closed, left 
such a remembrance of its light behiud as continued 
to cheer the paths both of the Muses and the Graces 
througli the compnrative darkness of succeeding 
times. Athens bi/ day presented the brilliaiit and 
vivacious sfiectacle of a thronging population in the 
forum, the portico, the grove, the theatres, the 
temples, the palaces of her heroic yet voluptuous 
city, — where the gayest, the proudest, tlie most 
intelleclual people that ever dwelt in such close society, 
were eagerly pursuing glory under every form of 
labour, letters, arts, and arms, — or pleasure, in all 
its diversities of pomp, licentiousness, and supersti* 
tion — superstition so elegantly disguised (and yet so 
profligate) as to impose on the imaginations, if not la 
captivate the understandings, of die wisest men. 
There every street, public edifice, and open space, 
was so crowded with the images of their {lopuhir 
divinities, — and their divinities were but the syiuboU 
of the worshippers themselves jKrsoniGcU, thou^ 
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with superhuman strength and symmetry, in marble, 
metal, ivory, or wood, — that it was almost a proverb) 
** You will as easily find a God as a man at Athens." 
From this picturesque profusion of sculpture, exposed 
without injury to the open air in that delightful 
clime, Athens by night would resemble a city of 
statues, — I had almost said a city of spirits, — when 
llie cold moon looking down from a pure blue heaven, 
beheld, emerging from black shadows, innumerable 
forms of Parian marble white as snow, and disposed 
in every altitude of grace and majesty. One seema 
to Jeel the silence of the scene in thinking u|X)n it ; ^ 
iu beauty, magic, grandeur, touch, and awe, and 
elevate the soul, and we almost expect that one of 
the more than mortal shapes should break the still- 
ness, and address us in the language of Pericles or 
Demosthenes; till some patrician youth, like AIci* 
t)iade3, Bushed with wine, apparelled in purple, and 
erowoed with Bowers, followed by a rabble-rout of 
bacchanals, breaking forth from the haunts of their 
levelry, with shout, and song, and dance, and music, 
disenchant the whole, — or rather transform the en- 
diantment into a new and more exhilarating s))ectacle 
of the midnight orgies of the finest sons of GreeoQ 
in her |>rime. 

Is there any where a jwrallel to this picture of 
imagination ? — Somewhere in the depths of an aban- 
doned wilderness, in the heart of Africa, according 
to an ancient tradition, there may be seen to this day, 
in perfect preservation, a magnificent city, once the 
Coital of a surrounding empire, on which so strange 
ft judgment came, that all its inhabitaiiU were iu a 
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moment turned to stone, while they and their dwellings 
were doomed to remain, through the lapse of ageSf 
precisely as they stood, as they looked, n§ they w«r«, 
at the infliction of the stroke. The stillness of deadi 
— of death in every form of hfe, reigns within (be 
walls, while the multitudes of people of all ages, 
ranks, and occupations, who seem to the visitor (if 
visitor ever enters there) at the first glance, in tlie Ml 
action of men, women, and children, hurrying to and 
fi-o about their business or their amusements, — tire 
longer you gaze seem more and more fixed to the 
eye, till the beholder himself becomes almost petri- 
fied by sympathy. Sometimes however (and it «s 
well for him, when his trance is so broken), a herd of 
antelopes, fleeing from a lion in full chitse after them, 
rush through the open gates of the city, and bound 
along the streets, regardless of the apparent throngs 
of human beings wherever they turn, but whose 
motionless figures, through long familiarity, an lo 
them as indifferent as so many unshiipen frngmenis 
of rock. — I must drop the ^'eil here, both over tlie 
city of Minerva and the city of the Desert, which 1 
have dared to bring into crude comparison with it : 
in contemplating either, imagination may have nui 
riot in the labyrinths of reverie, niistnking phaotoou 
for realities, and vain fancies for high thoughts. Wc 
return for a few moments to the straightforward path 
of historical retrospection. 
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• The Decline o/" Greek Literature. 

, tt has been already stated, that the period ft 
I^slstrstus to Philip of Mucedoii was the golden age 
of Grecian fume; literature and freedom flourishing 
together, — and they ought never to be separated, 
Literature, when fieedoni is lost, becomes the most 
degraded and the most dangerous tool of despotism ; 
wiiiie freedom without literature — that is, without 
knowledge, pretteots the most ferociously savage stats 
of human society, if society- can exist without a 
single bond of moral or civil restraint. If the 
Spnrltuu were not such an iron race, it was because 
learning and philosophy, which they affected to 
despiae, exercised an indirect but benign influence 
over Uiem without hetraying the secret of their 
power. 

From the division of the empire of Alexander the 
Great] when Greece fell under the dominion of one 
of his captains, though the Achaion league partially 
restored and maintained the republican spirit in somq 
of the sUtes, till the time when the whole country 
passed under the Roman yoke, — from the death of 
Alexander to the reign of the Emperor Aurelian, 
may be styled the silver age of Greece. Many noble 
Wid Illustrious names of the second order belong to 
this period. Then followed a brazen time, which 
tnay be brought as low as the reign of Heraclius, 
emperor of the East, in the seventh century of the 
Christian era. Thenceforward, a long series of iron 
years have rolled in heavy aod hopeless burthen over 
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Greece, under its own latest sovereigns, anil rrom 
the fifteenth century under its Turkish oppresjiors lo 
the present day. 

But the circle of ages is surely now complete, and 
have we not the promise, the prospect, the com- 
mencement of an immediate return of Astrea lo 
Greece, bringing back the golden days of justice^ 
liberty, and literature, to that fairest, most fertile, 
that moat wronged and forsaken region of the earth ? 
Marathon and Thermopyl^ are again named with 
enthusiasm by lips that speak nearly the same dialect, 
and breathe the same spirit as Miitiades and Leonidas, 
— from bosoms, in which the fire of Grecian bards 
and Grecian heroes has been recently rekindled. 
That fire, indeed, broke furth at first with an aven^ng 
violence, which, if it consumed not its enemies, r^ 
pelled them fiom the soil : but now since securitj 
and repose may be looked for, we may hope that tha 
tempered fiame will, once more and for ever, shine 
out with ft purity and splendour that shall rival, if it 
cannot eclipse, the glory of the better days of an- 
cient Greece, 
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Greek and Roman Polity contrasted. 
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Greece and Rome were the reverse of each other 
in respect to arts and arms. Greece, divided into 
slmost as many little commonwealths as there were 
islands in her seas, or encircling mountains and in- 
tersecting rivers on her main-land, was prevented 
from extending her dominion otherwise than by 
colonisation along the neighbouring shores of Asia 
Minor, Sicily, and Calabria; while at home per- 
petual jealousies and feuds tended rather to preserve 
than to endanger or destroy the balanced inde])end- 
encc of her numerous stales. In one instance only, 
Greece become an invader and a conqueror; but that 
was not till she herself had been invaded and con- 
quered by Philip of Macedon. Then, not of choice, 
but from compulsion, mider his son Alexander, her 
collected armies, small in comparative numbers, but 
forming a phalanx of wbich every soldier ' 
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rdatire intelligence of the whole body of tlie pcopV^ 
rank for raak, in each of those countries, compared 
with the actual measure of information difiiued 
through the corresponding orders in this island. 



The Common People ^ Greece. 

In all the <Mssic regions of antiquity, whether 
monarchies or republics, knowledge was a species of 
free-niasonnr ; none but the initiated were the tfe- 
podtaries of its secrets, and these privileged persons 
were almost universally princes, nobles, priests, or 
men of high degree, including those who, from beot 
of genius or other auspicious circumstances, were 
devoted by choice, or compelled by office to the 
cultivation of letters and philosophy. The vtitgsr, 
the profane vulgar, the multitude, the million, were 
jealously and cruelly excluded from the benefits of 
learning, except in so far as these were necessarily 
and benignly reflected upon them in the kinder con- 
duct and more aflable manners of their masters and 
superiors ; for long before Bacon uttered the iamons 
oracle — "knowledge is power,* "the ancients were 
aware of that mystery, unsuspected by the ignonn^ 
whom they ruled by that very power — the power of 
knowledge, both in spiritual and temporal predoou- 
nance, as their subjects and their slaves. 

Now and then, indeed, an j^sop, a Terence, or 




an Epictetus, by the irrepressible buoyancy of native 
talent rose from the bottom of that stagnant gulph, 
under which living intelligences were laid down in 
darkness like beds of oysters; rose from the mud of 
servile degradation, to vindicate the honour of out- 
raged humanity, and tench both kings and snges, that 
within the thickest shell of a slave there is the kernel 
of a man, which only grows not because it is not 
planle<l ; or, when planted, only Qourishes not be- 
cause it is unworthily beaten down and trampled 
under foot by those who ought to have cherished, 
and pruned, and reared it to fertility. Oh I what a 
waste of mind and worth ! What havoc of talent 
and capacity, of every degree and of every kind, is 
jinplied in that (wrpetuated thraldom of uninstructed- 
ness {if I may coin such a negative), wherein the 
bulk of mankind, thiough every age and nation 
under heaven, have been held by tyrants as brutish 
as themselves, who knew nothing of knowledge ex- 
cept that they feared it ; or by the more flagrant 
injustice of those who possessed, but durst not or 
would not communicate it to the multitude! The 
aristocracy of learning has been the veriest despotism 
ever exercised upon earth, for it was bondage both 
to soul and body in those who were its victims. 
Tliou^ands and thousands of spirits — immortal 
spirits — have dwelt in human bodies almost un- 
conscious of their own existence, and utterly ignorant 
of their unawakenetl powers, which, had instruction 
been as general as it is at this day, and in our land, 
niighr, with Newton, have unfolded the laws of ilie 
nniTerse, with Bocoti, have detected the arcana of 
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lemal rudeness, but added almost nothing 
stock of knowledge beyond the ideas of fine Ibnaa. 
Kay, even the curious delight and critical exactness 
with whicli they listened to the strains of poets, and 
the arguments uf orators in the forum, as well as the 
recital of the noblest and severest forma of tragic 
sentiment, and the subtilest and most poignant sallies 
of comic wit on ihe stage — were perfectly consistent 
with a very moderate standard of actual informatkn 
among a lively, sensitive, and voluptuous people. It 
is certain that a fine but factitious taste may be 
formed under peculiar circumstances, (and th«n 
were very peculiar], without efforl, and with little 
knowledge of the subjects on which it is exerosed ; 
such taste referring almost exclusively to the maimer 
in which they are handled. Hence Demosthenes 
might well say that the first, the second, and the third 
requisite of a good speech was delivery; that 
necessarily including harmonious composition as well 
as brilliant utterance. 

So situated, the Athenian artisan had searcelr ■ 
motive to learn to read, because if he acquired the 
ability, he could have little opportunity to iwc it 
Writing, indeed, was a profession, and the occupMtloa 
of n scribe must have been a profitable one; hot of 
course it was chiefly exercised in (he service oT ibe 
wealthy, the learned, and the great; those who could 
allbrd to purchase books, and those who could not 
live without them. That the deficiency of inslructinD, 
by means of lessons addressed to the eyet was doI 
compensated by those addressed to tlie ear, sppcsn 
&om BO anecdote familiar to every scbodbt^, bri 
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which may be repeated here for the sake of the two- 
fold illustration of our argument wliich it affords. 
Arit>tides hod incurred the enmity of his fellow- 
citizess on account of his pre-eminent virtues. A 
clowni ignorant even of his persoR, applied to him to 
mark his own name for banishment on tlie shell used 
intheballotof ostracism. Having complied with this 
request, the philosopher enijuired what the accused had 
done to deserve such a punishment. " I don't know," 
replied the fellow ; '< but it provokes me to think that 
be, of all men, should strive to be called the Just." 
This siory confirms the assumption that the common 
jieople of Greece, in her glory, were not generally 
taught to read and write, and that not only moral 
feeling, but intellectual discernment also, was much 
lower among them than among our contemporaries. 



"• T/ie Common People of Rome. 

I The founder of Rome seems to have been as much 
of a savage as might be expected of one who was 
suckled by a wolf. It was the genius and sagacity of 
his successor which est^Iished by wisdom what he 
bad begun in violence, and gave to " the eternal 
city " the principle of duration. Homulus had formed 
a body; Nums Pompihus lent the soul; — he made 
his own soul immortal upon earth in it ; and his 
spirit swayed the counsels and led the enterprises of 
its senators and warriors in every stage of its pro- 
gress to universal sovereignty. If but for Romulus 
Rome had never been — it may be affirmed, that but 
for Numa Pompilius, Rome had not continued to be, 
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or had not risen above the level of the petty com- 
monwealths that surrounded and harassed it without 
cessation, till they were all engulphed in its vortex. 
This great prince, in a dark age, at the head of a 
horde of barbarian adventurers, by his IranscendeBt 
policy and enlightened institutes, not only perpetuUed 
the civil polity of the infant state on the basis of 
■ knowledge being power, but, by virtue of the same 
victorious principle, enabled the youthful republic, in 
the sequel, to extend her empire beyond the ditch 
over which Remus leaped in contempt, and wa^ sUin 
in it by his brother, from the Euphrates on the one 
hand, to the Atlantic on the other ; and from EthM^iMi 
within the precincts of the torrid zone, to Britain, 
'* divided from tlie world," towards the north. 

The Romans laboured under the same dbad* 
vantages in acquiring and communicating knowledge 
as tbe Greeks ; and they laboured under many more, 
from the rough, fierce manners of the plebeians, and 
the unquenchable thirst for martial glory that dbUo- 
guibhed the patricians. Education, of consequence, 
was low among all classes, not excepting tlie h^best, 
lill after the reduction of Greece, when the poliu 
arts of the vanquished brought the cxiaqnerors under 
the liberal yoke of instruction. Meanwhile, bowefcr, 
even in these youthful days of Rome, we meet with 
more examples, and those examples oTa higher oi 
of pure virtue, self-denial, self-devotion, »df arrifiw^ 
than pngtin antiquity can furnish from >tl its recoidi 
beside. .Simple manners, generous sentiments, xamf' 
fected scorn of corruption, public spirit, and a o 
peculiar intellectual courage, as well u thwp 
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valour which was a matter of course, being called 
into continual exercise by the economy of war in 
those times, in which, during every battle, innumer- 
able single combats were waging at once throughout 
the whole field ; — these were tlie common qualities 
of the earlier Romans, and their descendants, for five 
centuries. 

The circumstance to which this cast of character 
may be traced is honourable to the people, and glo- 
rious to that sex, which, among the Romans, was 
always treated with the reverence, not less than the 
affection, which " man that is born of a woman " 
owes to her from whom he not only derives life, hut 
to whom he is indebted even until death for life's 
best comforts and sweetest enjoyments. That re- 
verence among uncivilised tribes is rarely paid by 
the savage of the forest or the wilderness to liis 
help-meet ; and even among the polished nations of 
antiquity, Greece herself not excepted, woman had 
not the honour due to her ; her lord and master, 
therefore, derived not fiom her the benefit of that 
influence which she was intended to exercise over 
him, without appearing to exercise any influence at 
all. The Roman matrons and the Roman maidens 
are equally illustrious in the primitive annals of their 
countr}'. The mothers were the instructors of the 
youth of both sexes ; they taught them at home ; 
every family was a school of industry and u school 
of virtue ; frank, simple, and austere. Regarding 
their children as their jewels, it was their duty, their 
and their happiness, to make them as in- 
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trinsically valuable anil externally omameaUl is 
miglit be. 

Roman Literature. 

At length, Carthage destroyed, and Greece sab- 
dued, literature began to be cultivated with enthusiaon 
by this hsrdy and heroic people ; and, once intnv 
duced, it soon began to show its benign influence on 
the manners of all classes, from the patrician to the 
domestic slave, and to produce its fruits in miods of 
every mould, wherein the seeds of knowledge vera 
sown. About this era flourished Ennius and PtauUi; 
and thenceforward Rome rose as rapidly in letten m 
in arms ; so that, within a generation or two, Lnafr 
tlus, Catullus, and Cicero had advanced the inlJ- 
lectual glory of their country to the verge of iB 
consummation. But even in the Augustan agi^ 
which followed, when we consider the bsse tnem 
by which the Roman people were bribed inioslavcijp 
held in gorgeous fettei-s, and their ferocious ji 
glutted witli cruel and bloody s|)ectacles, to r 
them from reflecting on their de^sdation, and OOB* 
spiring against the new tyranny; — who can doub^ 
that, in morals and understand mg, London, At iMl 
hour, is as classic as pagan Rome was in Al 
proudest moment of her splendid infamy ? 

The verses of the elder Romans, so far as can be 
collected concerning their character, wer« burlesotte 
and satirical (like those of the modem GreenUntkn? 
rather than warlike and devotional, as the cftrDttt 
poetry generally is. But from the expulAJon of the 
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Tarquins, and the establishment of a consular govern- 
ment, eloquence was always in special esteem, and 
diligently cultivated, though of a kind corresponding 
with the simple habits, narrow learning, and tur- 
bulent circumstances of the times. The tongue was 
the weapon with which civil war was carried on, and 
political ascendency gained, in the couSicts between 
the patricians and the plebeians, — at everlasting 
Atrife with each other in the forum, but in perpetual 
league in every other field, where the sword was the 
arbiter, and Uie spoils of the world the prize of 
Tictory. Hence the Latin language, even before 
it was employed for the more brilliant exercises of 
literature, had been highly wTought, and condensed 
into a. most energetic vehicle for the commerce of 
thought; and afterwards, by the practice of its best 
speakers and writers, grace and vigour became 
equally blended in its construction and idiom. In- 
ferior in copiousness, splendour, and flexibility, to 
the inimitable Greek, it is itself inimitable in pithy 
and sententious brevity; while in grandeur and 
beauty, its orators and poets have left examples of 
its capabilities which tliose of its rival tongue can 
scarcely excel. From Ennius to Virgil, there was 
a rapidly ascending succession of master-minds, 
formed not only to rule the taste of contemporaries, 
but to give laws of thinking to all posterity, by whom 
their labours of thought should be posseiisedi with 
I ib^ power of appreciating such models of excellence. 
During the triumvirate of OcUivius, Antony, and 
iCpidus, there were living at once in Italy the 
palest number of poets, orators, historians, and 
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philosophers, that Rome ever knew ; and nuny of 
these were of the lughest rank in their respecthe 
professions. But in Home, as in Greece, with 
liberty fell literature, not indeed at once, for she rose 
and fell frequently — rising weaker, and falling 
heavier each time ; but from the hour when Augustas 
assumed the purple, he put chains upon the Muses, 
— golden ones indeed, and sparkling with gems, but 
still they wer^ chains, — chains that bound the soul. 
Adorned and degraded with these, they were com- 
pelled to walk in his train — beautiful captives, 
smiling like infants, and singing like syrens, but sick 
at heart, pining in thought as they followed the 
triumphal car of the enslaver of their country ; al 
whose wheels Roman freedom, Roman virtue, Roman 
glory, were dragged in the dust; and never, never 
again stood upright, and strong, and fearless as 
before. 

Thenceforward literature and philosophy <riaUy 
declined; slowly at first, but with accelerating ten- 
dency towards final extinction ; so that from the 
close of tiie reign of Trajan down to the fourth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, when the poet Claudian 
Hourlshed, who, with all his faults, was worthy of a 
belter age, — tliere is not a solitary moaument of 
Roman genius to rank wiUi the master-pieces «f the 
fifty years which either preceded or followed the 
usurpation of supreme power by Augustus, 'lliere 
are, however, various useful and interesting produc- 
tions amidst this decay of learning, which throw 
light upon the public events and private manners of 
the intervening period of intestine tnrbolcncs ■od 
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barbarian aggression, by which the pride and power 
of Rome were gradually shaken, dilapidated, over- 
thrown, and finally broken to pieces on the banks of _ 
the Tyber, never to be reinstated. 

Lilaature during ike Middle Ages. 

For nearly ten centuries succeeding, the literature 
both of Greece and Rome was of a character so 
heterogeneous, that this epithet alone will be suffi- 
cient to designate it, — the necessary brevity of the 
present review not allowing us to waste another 
word upon it in reference to antiquity. Meanwhile, 
revolution after revolution changed the condition of 
the people that inhabited the provinces of the western 
empire from the death of Constontine the Great. 
The Goths, Vandals, Huns, with numberless and 
nameless tribes of barbarians, emigrating in mass, — 
like mountains undermined, and sliding from their 
base; or forests on morasses, slowly ruptured, and 
engulphing their own growtli as well as inundating 
the adjacent plains, — from Scy thla, Sarmatia, Siberia, 
and the inexhaustible regions of Tarlary, overran 
Germany, Gaul, Italy, and Spain ; out of whose par- 
titions of the spoil of Europe gradually arose Its 
modern empires, kingdoms, and commonwealths. 
From tlie stem and summary principles of e<juity 
among these rude people, grafted uixin the Roman 
institutes embodied b;- Justinion, sprang the laws and 
policy of Christian nations at this day. In Britain 
itself we owe more of the rights and freedom we enjoy, 
to those hordes, which have been held up to indigna- 
2* 
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tion as the ravagers and destroyers of every thing 
great, and good, and glorious, in government and 
literature, during that revolutionary struggle, wliich 
compeUed the Romans to withdraw their legions sod 
their colonists from our remote island, and reduced 
the enfeebled natives to call in the aid of the Saxons 
to repel the inroads of the Picts and Scots ; — we owe 
more to these viMfied savages than to their illustrious 
victims, whose fate has so often excited the comjKission 
of historians, poets, moralists, and declaimers of every 
class. Yet it must be acknowledged, after all, that 
the Romans, from their degeneracy, were worthy of 
no better a fate; — nay, they were so irrecoverably 
corrupt and emasculate, that the infusion of purer 
blood from the full fountains of the north, had becotne 
requisite to restore human nature itself in the south 
of Europe to health, vigour, and temperance,— the 
true standard both of mental and bodily enjoyment 
and perfection. 

The fate of the eastern empire was longer held in 
suspense : it stood a thousand years on its new base, 
at the point where Europe and Asia meet on the <^ 
posite shores of the Hellespont; but it fell, in the 
sequel, after many a long and furious struggle against 
the encroachments of the Saracens and the Turks. 
Nothing in history is more extraordinary than the 
sudden rise, the rapid progress, and the amazing 
extension of the empire of the former. In less than 
a hundred and fifty years the Saracen arms had con- 
quereti all the western, southern, and eastern pro- 
vinces of the Roman world, including Spain, Borbary, 
Libya, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asio-Mioor, uid the 
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adjacent regions; to which were added Arabia, 
whence they issued, wiili Persia, a great part of Tar^ 
Uiry, and in process of time tJie whole of India within 
the Ganges, where the eagles of Rome had never 
even alighted, mucli less gathered themselves together 
upon the prey. It is true, that all these countries 
were never, at the same time, under the immediate 
sovereifjnty of one prince; but it is not the caliphate 
of Bagdad alone of which we now speak, — the refer- 
ence is to the domination at large of the Saracens, 
whom their kindred origin, language, manners, reli- 
^on, and the rage, Jirst for conquest, and af/ei-wardi 
, $OT knowledge, assimilated with each other, and 
distinguished from every people under heaven beside. 



Mahomet. 

At the beginning of the seventh century, an unlet. 
I tered slave and a renegade monk invented a new 
I form of superstition, — a triple cord to bind the 
human spirit, composed of certain parts of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Paganism, so subtly and inextricably 
buplicated, that to this day it continues to hold in 
captivity as great a multitude of our divided race as 
ever professed the same form of fuith. 

Among the innumerable millions of those who havA 
lived and died in this world of change and mortality, 
if we were to fix on one, whose existence, opinions, 
•od actions, in their results, have more extensively 
influenced the destinies of a larger proportion of their 
\ iellowM:reaturcs than those of any other, we should 
I th« talso prophet of Mecca. There hate been 

e 5 
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warriors, legislators, and fanatics, viha, iu their arde, 
have equalled and even excelled him in pnwas, 
policy, and extravagance ; but not one can be brtwight 
into entire competition with Mahomet for the sprtad 
and permanence of his fame, either as conqatmr, 
law-giver, or impostor. His empire, institates, asd 
superstition have been rooted and perpetuated ovcf 
so vast n portion of the old world, that the toil of bk 
elborach (the beast which carried him on his miraco- 
lous journey to Paradise), — the tail of his elbonch, 
like that of the dragon in the Apocalypse, maj be 
said to have drawn afler him a third part of the star* 
of heaven, and cast them down to tlie eartli. Inter' 
preting these stars agreeable to the hierc^lvpliic 
language of prophecy, as signifying kings and tbeir 
kingdoms, states and their people, this has been liter- 
ally the case for twelve centuries, — a longer date than 
that of any ?ii[igle empire, ancient or modem. la 
this view Mahomet may be called the greatest and 
most extraordinary man that ever bad beii^ on 
earth. 

Tlie former part of this impostor's life, compared 
with the latter, presents one of the most striking coa- 
trasts that can be found even In the fictions of poetry. 
According to the generally received accounts, be was 
the posthumous son of his fathet, early left an orphan 
by his mother, and adopted by an uncle^ who beii^ 
too poor to provide for his wants, sold him iwo 
bondage at sixteen years of age. Then, however, be 
grew into such favour witli his master, that be ww 
entrusted by him with many valuable mercantile 
enterprises,— and into such favour wilb his n 
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th&t, on the decease of her husband, she conferred on 
her slave her person and her wealth. 

Had one of the numberless deaths that lie in 
stnbush day and night around the patli of man, 
and to which, from the ill-fortune of his childhood, 
and the misery of his circumstances till he had 
passed maturity, Mahomet was more imminently ex- 
posed than it is the chance (so to speak) of most 
people, — had one of those deaths cut him off, in 
some unexpected moment, it is impossible to imagine 
what would have been the actual religious and politi- 
cal condition of many of the richest provinces of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, during the ages upon ages 
in which his successors — as true to his religion as 
that religion is true to the worst passions of human 
nature, — have followed him in his track of blood; 
carrying the sword and the Koran from the heart of 
Arabia to the extremes of east and west of the ancient 
continent. What /las been the condition of those 
most magnificent, and, from sacred and classic 
associations, those most venerable countries of the 
globe, is well known, and need not be particularised 
here. 

But it is humiliating to the pride of human intel- 
lect, that the most comprehensive moral change that 
ever waa effected by a mere man in the character of 
an immense proportion of the species, was the work 
of a barbarian, unacfjuainted with the literature and 
Kience of his own Arabia, as scanty at that tiaie as 
llie herboge in its deserts ; and it is yet more CcToga' 
tory to the vaunted pretensions of human virtue, 
unaided by a really divine influence, that this moral 
C 6 
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change was itself the greatest moreil evil from tmr 
source, with which our race has been visited since 
the serpent beguiled Eve with his subtlety. The 
Koran, whicli contains the oracles of this anornalons 
heresfv, — anomalous, yet so admirably adapted to all 
the fierce and licentious passions of our nature, that 
it required no miracle to aid the sword in its promul- 
gation, finding or making a traitor in every evil heart 
which it assailed, — the Koran is said to be a modd 
of elegant Arabic composition, and, though anti- 
quated, by no means deserving the character which 
the celebrated John Hutchinson gives of it; namdy, 
that it is a jargon of dialects never spoken by man. 
The learned Hebraist, in this instance, was probablj 
prejudiced by his abhorrence of the doctrines which 
this apocryphal volume contains. On the other 
hand, if the diction be so pure, it could not have been 
the work of the nrch-deceiver himself, or he was not 
the illiterate personage whom he affected to be, per- 
haps for this very purpose, — that the eloquence atid 
knowledge displayed in this pretended revelation 
might appear supernatural, and self-evidence that he 
was verily inspired, 

Be this as it may, Mahomet and his immedbte 
successors, in all otherj-espects, were brutal, remorse- 
less, fanatical conquerors, ravagers, and overthrowers 
of nations and of letters. It was rn the reign of 
Omar, the third of this ferocious Une, that the cde- 
brated Alexandrian Library was condemned to be 
burnt, on the shrewd assumption, that if th« books 
were in consonance with the Koran, they were law- 
less ; and if contrary to it, heretical. This hu beoD 
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deemed the greatest loss which learning ever s 
tained ; and certainly, in bulk, if not iii value ; 
single cnlamity, aad a calamity for ever irrepai-able^ ' 
—it was the greatest that could even be imagined 
within the range of possibility. Two libraries, how- 
ever, of nearly equal amount in number of volumes^ 
and probably much more precious in the selection, 
had been previously consumed by fire in the same 
situation. Those, therefore, who take it for granted, 
ihat if the third had been spared by the Arabs, its 
contents would have been preserved as an inheritance 
to enrich all posterity, — may console themselves for 
Hs wanton destruction, by reflecting, that if two 
libraries of the kind, and on the spot, guarded by the 
vigilance and jealousy of the most enlightened people, 
of the earth, were destroyetl in die course of ttv*, ■ 
centuries between the age of Julius Ctesnr and that oil [ 
the Antonines, it is scarcely probable, that lAi's, for I 
eight hundred years longer, would have escaped Gre)i I 
dispersion, or ruin, by violence, neglect, or accidentt* I 
while Hgypt was in possession of one race of bar« | 
bsrian masters after another. 



T^e Literature of the Saracens. 

The spoilers themselves, in this instance, ulti' I 
tnately made all the compensation that was in the 
power of man lo make for this one act of unexampled 
havoc. The Arabs — the Saracens, as they were ' 
aHerwards called — had scarcely exJiausied their firit 
military fury, in the march of uninterrupted conquest, 
cast, west, nortl), and souths than they began to 
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appreciate the intrinsic ^vorth of books. Learning 
avenged herself nobly on these her enemies, by fint 
making them her captives, then her friends, and 
finally her champions, by whom she was, in the 
Gequel, preserved from all but utter annihdatioD in 
those very lands where she had once held sorereign 
sway. The Saracens, with an eagerness of search 
strikingly contrasted with their recklessness of devas- 
tation, in this respect, collected, wherever they coald 
be found, copies of the Greek authors of the classic 
ages, which, being traniiluted into their own tonga^ 
they made the text-books of schools and collies, 
established by authority in every country wherein 
they had gained a settlement ; and they employed 
their own most eminent scholars to write commentar 
ries on the same. Their princes even entered into 
treaties with the eastern emperors, at Constaniinoplr, 
for rare manuscripts, which had now become to tbem 
of tlie value of provinces. 

In process of time — ay, within two centuries from 
the conflagration of the Alexandrian Library, — the 
works of Aristode and other Grecian philosophers, 
poets, and historians, were retranslated from the 
Arabic versions into Latin, and the other languages 
of the west ; nay, so complete was " learning's tri- 
umph o'er her barbarous foes," that through tfacie 
vehicles, imperfect as they must have been, the pole- 
mical schoolmen of the middle ages derived their ill- 
digested Iciu-ning. It is lamentable to think that so 
many of the latter — men of gigantic intellect, — 
wasted their strength for the most pigmy purposes. 
These wandering stars, amidst the night of n^ts. 
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shooting singly through the settled gloom that hung 
over the whole horizon of Europe, or occasionally 
revealed in constellations through rifted clouds that 
closed upon them in redoubled darkness ; — these 
schoolmen, as they are still called, were proofs, that 
under the most repressing circumstances, there are, 
in every generation, minds which cannot be kept 
down ; — minds, which, by their native energy and 
buoyance, will struggle into liberty of thought, and 
exercise the sovereignty of genius over the ignorant 
and passive multitude, — at least if they can find no 
better subjects. From the Arabs chiefly, this race of 
hunters alter quiddities and crudities, of wranglers 
about straws and hairs, bubbles and atoms, learned 
what they knew of mathematics, metaphysics, che- 
mistry, and natural philosophy, with such arts and 
sciences as were then in repute, though very defect- 
ively understood, and little improved, from century to 
century. 

Charlemagne the Great, and oar own Alfred, b 
greater than he, commanded the original writings of 
Arabic authors, as well as their versions from the 
Greek, to be translated into the vernacular tongues 
of tlieir respective people ; and thus each of these 
truly great princes laid the foundation of the future 
literary fame of his own country. 

To the Arabs, also, Europe is indebted for the nu- 
meral figures and the invaluable cypher, without 
which neither the mathematics, nor the sublime and 
interesting sciences which depend upon these for 
their proofs and illustrations, could, by any other 
conceivable means, have beeii carried to their present 
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perfection. If he who invented the alphabet {the 
letters of which are the numerals of writing) was the 
greatest intellectual benefactor of his species, he who 
invented the signs of the numeration table (which 
are the alphabet of the mathematics) was only second 
to him in the boon which he bequeathed to posterity. 
Every moment of every hour of every day, in every 
country where letters and figures are known, there 
are thousands of individuals exercising the privileges 
and enjoying the benefit of these two inestimable 
inheritances. The discovery of tlie golden key of 
numbers, with its ten wards, which has unlocked to 
us the starry heavens, as well as the infinitesimal 
series of things on earth, has been ascribed to the 
Indians ; but so far as can be shown, at least, those 
from whom we received it, are entitled, in equity as 
well OS gratitude, to that credit from us. 

But the Suracens not only excelled tlieir contem- 
jKiraries In arts and sciences, useful and abstruse; 
from them, more than from all the classic models oi 
antiquity, modern Europe derived the character, 
materials, and embellishments of its poetry. Tlie 
new-discovered world of romance, likewise, for the 
most part belongs to Arabia and tlie east, baring 
been as littie known in the ages of Pericles and 
Augustus as were the unvisited regions beyond the 
Ganges. Tlie songs of troubadours, the tales of 
novelists, the legends of chivalrj-, were all, more or 
less, borrowed or imitated fi-om Saracen originals. 
The marvellous and terrific imagery of these woriu 
of melancholy or mirthlnl imagination were eqoaltj 
pf oriental or African lineage; and those feattiresi 
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wherein ihey claim afiOnity with classic prototypes, ■ 
were not impressed upon them from tlie originals ia | 
Greek or Roman song, but were transmitted, and ' 
transformed by transmission, to them tlirough the 
enchanted medium of Arabian genius, seizing what- 
ever it found of beauty or grandeur in the produc- 
tions of taste, and making all it seized as much Its 4 
own in appearance as though it were indigenous to'' 
the soil, whither in reality it had been recently "' 
transplanted. 

3Xc Revival of Litcialiire in Ewope. 

Giants, dragons, necromancers, griffins, and a 1 
thousand other antic forms of men and animals, thoCl 
people poetry and romance, were ail either natives or*l 
foundlings of the east: so were the more delicata'^ 
progeny of fairies, gnomes, sylphs, salamanders — 
■piriLs of the elements entirely distinct from the my- 
thological beings which classic fable had created 
there. Of fairies, especially, the delight of chdd- 
bood, and, in their place, nut less the delight of age,' ' 
renewing in luxurious reverie the feelings of child*'! 
hood : — of fairies it may be said that nothing wa»-'*j 
ever invented by the wit of man so finely fanciful — "^ 
so real, and yet so aerial ; that to this hour, when 
their existence is no longer even a vulgar error, they 
continue to be so exfjuisitely marvellous, and withal 
so natural, that they are the very population of the 
world of poetry. Without these brilliant and awful 
creations of enthusiastic sensibility — I now allude 
to th« gigantic and terrible, as well as to the minute 
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and beautiful, — in every form of fear, and lore, ond 
hope personified, in warmer, richer, fairer lands, 
where mechanical labour is little known, and where, 
from the earliest limes, tradittoDal lore of wonders 
has been the literature of tribes, fierce, fiery, and 
roving, like the Arabs, or a people indolent and 
voluptuous, like tlie Persians ; — without these bril- 
liant and awful creations of oriental minds, the 
poetry of modem Europe might never have arisen 
above mediocrity — the freezing point of imitatKX^ 
where all may be as splendid, yet as cold and unsiUw 
stantial, as figured frost-work, or drifted snow, or 
transparent ice. Modern poetry, we may presume^ 
scarcely could have risen above this inanimate me. 
diocrity, because it would have wanted machinery — 
a race of supernatural beings of ethereal origin, Co 
supply the vacant thrones of Olympus. 

The mythology of Greece and Rome, in tbor 
native songs, filU the mind and transports llie imafftt' 
ation, but rarely touches the atTections : the divinities 
of these highly intellectual people were as little calcu- 
lated to excite human sympathies (though invested 
with human passions, and boundless impunity in the 
indulgence of them) as theirown miages in marble and 
brass In their temples, and by the public ways. That 
kind of epic machinery belonged exclusively to the 
periods, during which it was the religion uf the mtdti- 
tude, and while it remained the secret whereby the 
great and the learned held that multitude at once in 
ignorance and subjectioD. Hence the deities of Ho 
mer and Virgil have never been introduced with 
happy effect into modern verse of high order. Tbcni 
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is not a popular heroic poem in any living language, 
in which they have been well employed; nay, there 
is not one in which they have been employed at all, 
where they are not an absolute encumbrance — not 
to say nuisance. Tlie truth is, that they destroy 
poetical probability the moment they appear on the 
scene ; disenchanting the glorious unreatity, which 
the man of true genius makes a million-fold more 
real to the feelings and fancy of his readers than the 
mostaccurate and eluborate representation of facts in 
history can be. There are, indeed, some lyrical 
pieces, especially Italian canzoni, and, in our own 
language, some playful love songs, and other triflesi 
in which ttie divuiities of ancient times are quite at 
home. 

But from "the highest heaven of invention" Jove 
and his senate are for ever and for ever fallen ; so 
that it would be as rational, and about as easy, to 
rebuild their temples, and restore their worship, as to 
reinstate them in the honours and immortality which 
they once enjoyed on Parnassus, and which, as tlieir 
mily immortality, they will possess so long as the 
literary relics of Greece and Rome are studied and 
sdmired. On the other hand, the oriental mythologyi 
if i may so style it, as soon as the revival of letters in 
the south of Europe revived the most elegant of all 
the forms which letters can assume, — Poetry, which 
b the language of the noblest minds, and Jlself most 
noble when most intelligible ; — the oriental mytho- 
logy at once supplied a machinery, gloomy, splendid* 
gay, and terrible, for every occasion, as the one or 
the other might be wanted. The poems of modern 
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date, (those I mean which^have outlived their cenwry,) 
most celebrated, and which wii] be longest remem- 
bered, owe half their inspiration, and more than half 
their popularity, to its influence. For examples «e 
need but recollect the " Orlando Furioso" of Ariosto, 
the "Gerusalemme Liberata" of Tasso, the " Faerie 
Queene" of Spenser, and, to crown all, iJje " Tempest' 
and "Midsummer Night's Dream" of Shakspeare. 
But these belong to a later period. 

Of the literature of ilie middle ages it may generallj 
be said, that it was "voluminous and vast." Prinees, 
nobles, and even priests then were often ignorant of 
the alphabet. The number of authors was propor- 
tionally small, and the subjects on which they wrote 
were of tlie driest nature in polemics — such were the 
subtleties of tlie schoolmen ; of the most extra\-agst)t 
character in tbe paths of imagination — such were the 
romances of chivalrj-, ihe legends and songs of trou- 
badours ; and of the most preposterous tendency in 
philosophy, so called, — such were the treatises on m*- 
gic, alchymy, judicial astrology, and the metaphysics. 
To say all that could be said on any theme, whetber 
in verse or prose, was the fashion of the times ; and* 
as few read but those who were devoted to reading by 
an irresistible passion or professional necessity, and 
few wrote but those who were equally impelled by an 
inveterate instinct, — great books were th« natural 
produce of the latter, who knew not how to make 
little ones ; and great books were requisite to appease 
tlie voracity of tlie former, who, for the most part, 
were rather gluttons than epicures in their tasic for 
literature. Great books, therefore, were both (be 
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fruits and the proofs of the ignorance of the age ; 
they were usually composed in the gloom and toriior 
of the cloister, and it almost required a human life to 
read the works of an author of the first magnitude 
because it was nearly as easy to compound as to digest 
Bucli crudities. The common people, under such 
circumstances, could feel no interest and derive no 
advantage from the labours of the learned, which were 
equally beyond their purchase and iheir compreheD- 
Mon. Those libri elephantini (like the registers of 
the Roman citizens, when the latter amounted to 
millions) contained little more than catalogues of 
things, and thoughts, and names, in words without 
measure, and ollen without meaning worth searching 
out ; so that the lucubrations, through a thousand 
years, of many a noble, many a lovely mind, which 
only wanted better direction how to unfold its ener- 
gies, or display its graces ^ benefit or delight man- 
kind, were but passing meteors, that made visible the 
darkness out of which they rose, and into which they 
sunk again, to be hid for ever. 

It is remarkable, that while the classic regions of 
Europe, as well as the northern and western colonies 
of the dissolved Roman empire, were buried in bar- 
barian ignorance, learning found a temporary refuge 
in some of the least distinguished parts of the then 
known world — in Sweden, Denmark, Iceland, Scot- 
land, and even in Ireland. 

And here these papers must conclude, having 
brought our cursory retrospect to tlie thirteenth 
century, an era at which the minds of the people of 
Europe were already prepared (though scarcely con- 
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scious of the turn in their favour) for those great anj 
glorious discoveries in literature and philosoplifi 
which — since the adoption of tlie mariner's compttss 
and the invention of printing, introducing liberty of 
thought, and, as a necessary consequence of the latter, 
freedom of speech, — have made way for the diffusion 
of knowledge, revealing new arts and sciences, nnd 
calling up old ones from the dead in more perfect 
forms. 
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EiiglisA Lileraliire tindtT the Tudois antl the Jii^l 
Sluatli. 



The discovery of tlie nioriiier's cotnjiass, tlie inventiuii 
of priming, the revival of classic lenrninjr, the Rt- 
Ibrmatlon, wiih all ihe great moral, commercial, 
political, and intellectual consequences of these new 
means, materials, and motives fur action and thought, 
produced corresponding effects upon literature niid 
science. With the progress of the former alone, in 
our own countr)', have we to do at present. 

From the reign of Elizabeth to tlie protectorate of 
Cromwell, inclusively, Uiere rose in phalanx, and 
continued in succession, minds of all orders, and 
hands for all work, in poetry, philosophy, history, and 
theology, which have bequeathed to posterity such 
treasures of what may be called genuine English 
Xiterature, that whatever may be the transmigrations 
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ur taste, the revolutions of style, and the fashions in 
popular reaJing, tliese will ever be the sterling 
stnudards. The translation of the Scriptures, settl«il 
by authority, and which, for reasons that need not be 
discussed here, can never be materially changed, 
consequently can never become obsolete, — has 
secured perpetuity to die youth of tlie English 
tongue i and whatever may befitll the works of 
vriiers in it from other causes, they are not likely to 
be nnliqunted in the degree that has been foretold by 
one, whose own impei-ishable strains would for centu- 
ries have delayed the fulfilment of his dishearicnu^ 
prophecy, even if it were to be fulfilled: — 



■'Our 



ne their fathers' failing language tee, 
icli as Chaucer u shall Dryden be. 



Now it is clear, that unless the language 1w iii> 

pioved or deleriornted, far beyond any thing tlisi 

can be anticipated from the slight variations which 

have taken place within the last two hundred years, 

compared witli the two hundred years preceding, 

Dryden cannot became what Chaucer is ,■ esptfciallr 

since there seems to be a necessity laid upon all 

generations of Englishmen to understand, ru the 

fathers of their mother-tongue, the great authnra of 

the age of Elixubeth, James I., and Charles I. ; 

Si)enser (though much of his poetry is wilfully f 

scured by affected phraseology) and Shakspcare, I 

, idolatry to whose name will surely nev«r permit 1 

L divinity to die) to Milton, whose style cannot fkll | 

T decay^ while there is talent or sensibility a 
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countrymen to appreciate his writings. It may be 
confidently infevreil, that the Englisli langunfre wilt 
remain subject to as little mutation as the Italian has 
been, since works of enduring excellence were first 
produced in it; — Uic prose of Uoccaccio and the 
I'erse of Dante, so far as dialect is concerned, are as 
uetl understood by the common |)eople of their 1 
country, at this day, as the writings of Chaucer and | 
Cower are by the learned in ours. 

Hod no worlcs of transcendent originality been 
produced within the last hundred and fifty years, it 
may be imagined that such fluctuations mi^ht have 
occurred, as would have rendered our language ai ] 
different from what it was when Milton flourished, as I 
it thrit was from what it had bern in the days of 
Chaucer; with this reverse, that, during the latter, 
it must have degenerated as much as it had been 
refined during the earlier interval. But the standard 
of our tongue having been fixed at an era when it 
was rich in native idiom.s, full of pristine vigour, and 
pliable almost as sound articulate can be to senirc, — 
and that standard havhig l>cen fixed in jioctry, the 
most [lernuinent and perfect of all forms of literature, 
— as well as in tlie version of the Scriptures, which 
Are necessarily the most popular species of reading I 
— no verj' com>iderable changes can be effected, ex- 
cept Britain were again exposed to invasion as it was 
wont to be of old ; and the modern Saxons or Nor- 
wegians were ttius to subvert both our government 
and our language, and either utterly extinguish the 
latter, or assimilate it with iheir own. 

R 2 J 
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Contempornry ^'>tb Milton, though liis juDior, and 
belonging to a subsequent era of literature, of which 
he became the great luminary and master-spirit, wss 
Dryden. His prose (not less admirable tfian his 
verse) in its structure and cadence, in compass of 
expression, and general freedom from cumbersome 
pump, pedantic restraint, and vicious qunintnes^ 
which niore or less characterised his predecessors) 
became the favourite model in that species of com- 
position, nliich was happily followed and highly 
improved by Addison, Johnson, and other periodic^ 
writers of the last century. These, to wliom must 
be added the triumvirate of British historians, Hume^ 
Robertson, and Gibbon, who exemplified, in tbdr 
very dissimilar styles, the triple contrast and harmony 
of simplicity, elegance, and splendour, — these 
illustrious names in prose are so many pledges, that 
the language in which they immortalised their 
thoughts is itself immortalised by being made the 
vehicle of these, and can never become barbarian, 
like Chaucer's luicouth, rugged, incongruous medley 
of sounds, which are as remote from the stm^tb, 
volubility, and precision of tliose employed by hu 
polished successors, as ihe imperfect Uspings of in- 
fancy, before it has learned to pronounce half the 
alphabet, and imitates the letters which U cannot 
pronounce with those which it can, are to the dear, 
and round, and eloquent intonations of youth, when 
tlie voice and the car are perfectly formed and a 
to each other. 
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English Lileralure from f/ie Restmalion to the reign 
of George the Third. 

From tlie Uestointioii in 1660 to tlie time when 
Cowper had risen into full fame in 1790, maybe 
dated the second grand era of Modern English 
Ltternture, reckoning ffom Eliznbeth to the close of 
Cromwell's protectorate, already mentioned as the 
first. Tlie early jitirt of liiis period (the reigns of 
Charles II. and James II.} was distinguished for 
works of wit and profligacy ; the drama In particular 
was pre-eminent for the genius that adorned, and the 
abominations that disgraced its scenes. The middle 
portions of the same period, from the Revolution of 
IC88 to the close of the reign of George II., was 
rather the age of reason than of ])assion, of fine 
Coney than adventurous imagination in the belles 
Ultres generally. Pope, as the follower of Dryden 
in verse, excelled him as much in grace and harmony 
of numbers, as he might be deemed to fall below 
him in raciness and pithy originality. 

In like manner he imitated Horace in Latin, anil 
Boileau in French, rivalling, perhaps equalling either 
in his peculiar line, and excelling both, by combining 
Uie excellencies of each in his own unique, compact, 
consummate style. Il is to be remarked, however, 
thai (hough Pope gave the tone, character, and fashion 
to the verse of his day, as decidedly as Addison had 
given to the prose, yet of all his imitators not one 
has maintained the ronk of even a second-rate author ; 
the greatest names among his contemporaries, Thom- 
u .i 
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son and Yoimg, being tliose who differed most from 
him ill manner, subject, nnd usle, — especially in 
those of their works which promise to last as long u 
his own. 

Between Pope and Cowper we have the names of 
Collins, Gray, Goldsmith, and Churchill. OF these, 
the two former have nothing in common with Pope, 
but they produced too little, and were loo great 
mannerists themselves to be the fatlicrs, in cither line, 
of a school of mannerists : it is only when mannerism 
is connected with genius of the proudest order or ihe 
most prolific species, that it becomes extensively in- 
fectious among minor minds. As for Goldsmith and 
Churchill, whatever tliey appear to have owed lo 
Pope, they are remembered and admired for what 
they possessed independent of him, each having 
wealth enough of his own to be a freeholder of Par- 
nassus, after paying ofi' any mortgage on his little 
estate due to that enormous cnpilalisi. 

The greiiter stress has been laid upon the Utier 
mortality among all tlie numberless imitators of Pope, 
because it exemjilifies the impossibility of any imitator 
ever being a great poet, however gi-eat his model, sod 
however exquisite his copying may be. Nothing in 
the Englibh language can be more perfect than the 
tei'seness, elegance, and condensation of Pope's seni^ 
ments, diction, and rhyme. Of course the succeMfiil 
imitation of these might be expected lo prore an 
infallible passport to renown, because such n slj'lt! 
involves the happiest union of diverse requisites, Knd 
its charm consists far less in any one pecultartty (as 
U the cose of other eminent bards), thut in Uws 
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feclion of those prinei|iles nhich are common to nil 
poetic composition ; yet in our own tlfly, lliere has been 
an example of this successful imitation, which in 
every other respect has been n total failure. The 
Paradise of Coqtiettes, published a few jears ago, was 
a work of much taste and genuine talent in its 
mechanical construction, as well as in the playfnl, 
delicate, pungent satire with which it abounded ; yet 
this piece, worthy of the highest admiration in its 
way, though elaborately criticised and profusely com- 
mended in the reviews, never shone beyond tlieir 
precincts, and was scarcely read except in quotations, 
or in their pages. This miscarriage afforded also an 
encouraging proof to ill-lrealcd authors, or authors 
who imagine themselves ili-treated, — that permanent 
fame depends not upon contemporary criticism ; for 
whatever reviews may effect in advancing or retarding 
tlie holies of a candidate under their examination, 
final success depends upon a tribunal, whose de- 
cision they cannot always, with tlieir keenest sagacity, 
aniiripate. 



English Ijitertiture of the pretciil age. 

With the exceptions already named, there wns uot 
a poet lietween Po|>c and Cowpcr, who had power lo 
command in any enviable degree, or even for a little 
while, (hut popular breath of apphiuse, which tlic 
BHpirsnt oAer im mortality inhales as the prelude of it. 
VersTt indeed, was so low In public estimation, and so 
little read, that few of the fugitive pieces of the hour.on 
their passage to oblivion, attracted sufficient notice to 
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I defray the expenses of iheir journey ihither. Cowpet's 
first volume, partly from llie grave character of ihe 
longer pieces, antl ihe purposely rugged, rambling, slip 
shod versification, was long neglected, till TiteTask, ibe 
noblest efibrt of his muse, composed under the in> 
spiratioii of cheerfuloess, hoiw, and love, uubosoming 
the whole soul of his affections, intelligence, and 
piety, — Bt once made our countrymen feel, that 
neither the genius of poesy had fled from our isJc. 
nor had the heart for it died in the breasts of its 
inhabitants. The Task was the first long poem from 
the close of ChurcliUI's brilliant but evanescent 
career, that awoke wonder, sympathy, and delight, 
by its own inefiable escellence, among the rending 
people of England. ^^ 

" The happy miracle of that rare birth." ^^H 

coiikl not fail to quicken many a droopiag mind, 
wJjich, without such a present evidence both of 
genuine song and the genuine efiects of song, amidst 
the previous apathy to this species of literature, 
would liardly have ventured to brood over its own 
conceptions, in solitude and obscurity, till they too 
were warmed into life, uttered voices, put fortli wings, 
and took their flight up to the " highest heavea of 
invention." 

From Cowper may be deducet^ flie commeiicemciit 
of the third great era of modern English Literature^ 
bince it was in no small measure to the inspimtiun of 
his Task, that our countrymen are indebted, if x 
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for the existence, yet certainly for the character of 
the new school of poetry, established first at Bristol, 
and afterwards transJerred to the Lakes, as scenery 
more congenial and undisturbed fur the exercise of 
contenoplativc genius. Southey, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth started almost contemporaneously in 
the same path to fame, — a new one, indeed, un- 
trodden atid enLtngled with thorns, or obstructed 
with stones, yet in many parts fertile and wildly 
diversified ; blooming with all the beauty, and 
breathing with all the fragrance of the richest and 
most cultivated enclosures of the Muses. The 
n^nds and tlie feelings, the passions and prejudices 
of men of all ranks and attainments, from the 
highest to the lowest, were at that time roused and 
interested by the fair and promising, the terrific and 
stupendous events of the French Revolution; and 
the excitement of this jxirtentous phenomenon in the 
slate of Europe prepared this nation especially (from 
the freedom wiih which all questions might he dis- 
cussed) for that peculiar cast of suhjects and of 
frtyle, both in verse and prose, for which llie present 
period is distinguished from every former one. 

The first era of our modern literature, already 
defined ns extending from Elizabeth to the close of 
the Protectorate, was that of nature and romance 
combined: it might be compared to an illimitable 
region of mountains, rocks, furests, ami rivers, — 
the fairy IbtuI of heroic adventure, in which giants, 
eochntitcrs, and genii, ns wi-ll as knights-errant, ami 
Jinmdering damselt guarded by lions, or assailed hy 
fiery flying dragons, were ihe native nnd hetero- 
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geneous population ; wliere every building was a 
castle or a palace, an Arcadian cottage or s hermit^c 
in the wilderness. 

The second era, from Drj-den to Cowper, bore a 
nearer resemblance to a nobleman's (lonuiiD, sur- 
rounding his family mansion, where all was taste 
and elegance and splendour within; painting, sculp- 
ture, and literature forming its proudest embellish- 
ments: — while without, llie eye ranged with volup- 
tuous freedom over the paradise of the park, — 
woods, walers, lawns, temples, statues, obelisk*, 
and points of perspective so cunningly contrived, u 
to startle the beholder with unexpected dtrli^U; 
nature and art having cliajtged clinmcters ; and each, 
in masquerade of the other, playing at hide aw! seclc 
amidst the self-involving hibyriulhs of landscape gar- 
dening. 

At length, when both the eye and the heart bad 
been wearietl for more than n century with ibe 
golden mediocrily of these, in which nothing was*o 
awful as deeply to agitate, nor so faiDiUar as lenderiy 
to interest) — tlie Bristol youths already naniMl 
boldly broke through the restraint, and hazarded a 
new slyle, in which simpliciiy, homeliness, common 
names, every-day objects, and ordinary events, were 
made the themes and the ornaments of poctrj-. Thoe 
natLirally assimilate themselves with what is on- 
phatically called " the country," — " vach rural tigbl, 
ench rural sound ; " the loves and graces of domntic 
life, the coniiitrls of our own lire-stde; ihc ftowery 
iirray of meadows, the green gaiety of hcdgc-rom, 
the sparkling vivacity of rivulets; kitiii itUercounr 
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with nci;;hbours, the generous ardoiii- of patrioiism, 
and the gentler emotions of benevolence. Such 
furnished the "perpetual feast of nectnred sweets" set 
before their readers by lliose innovators on the 
courtly formality of the old school ; but the charm 
of their song was too often Interrupted by the coarso 
ness of vulgar manners and the gqualidness of poverty, 
— loo nearly associated with physical disgusts, to be 
the unpolluted source of ideal delights. 

This, therefore, could not last long; the subjects 
which might be rendered interesting were soon ex- 
hausted. Hence this ramble after \ature in her 
humblest forms and her obscurest haunts was only a 
holiday frolic ; and these wayward sons of genius, by 
their high endowments, were destined to give a more 
heroic tone, a more magnificent character to the 
literature of their country. Southey, by his raar- 
vellous excursions in the regions both of history ami 
romance, — Coleridge, oy his wild fictions of n class 
entirely his own, in which there is an indescribable 
witchery of phrase and conceit, Ihnt affects the 
imagination as if one had eaten of " the insane root 
tliat takes the reason prisoner ;" — and Wordsworth, 
by his mysticism, bis Platonic love of the supreme 
good and the supreme beauty, which he seeks e^'ery 
where, and finds wherever he seeks, in the dancing 
of daSwIils, the splendour of the setting sun, the note 
of a cuckoo flitting like a spirit from hill to hiti, 
which neither the eye nor ear can follow, and In (he 
everlasting silence of the universe to the man born 
deaf and dumb ; — these were the three pioneers, if 
not the absolute founders, of the existing btyle of 
It 6 
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English literaUirc, — which has become so dirersiGed, 
artificial, and exciuisite, so gorgeously embellished, 
and adapted to every taste, as well as so abundant in 
its resources by importations from the wealth of 
every iilher land, that it may challenge similitude to 
the great metropolis of onr empire, where the brain 
of a stranger, like myself, is bewildered amidst the 
infinite forms of human beings, human dwellings, 
human pursuits, human enjoyments, and hnman 
sufferings ; perpetual motion, perpetual excitement, 
peq>etiial novelty; city manners, city edifices, citj- 
luxuries; — all these being not less strikingly charac- 
teristic of the literature of this age, than the fninr- 
liuid of adventure, and the landscape gardening of 
"capabilily Blown," were characlerislic of the two 
periods from Spenser to Milton, and from Dryden to 
Cowper. 

If the literature of the middle ages (as was shown 
in a former paper*), were principally cumposod o4' 
crude, enormous, indigestible masses, fitted only to 
monkish appetites, that could gorge iron like nstrichn, 
when iron was cast into llie sliajie of thought, or 
thoiight assumed the nature of iron, — the iitcraturc 
of the present day is entirely the reverse, and so arc 
all the circumstances connected with iL Then iberc 
were few renders, ami fewer writers; now there are 
many of both ; and among those that renlly d«scTTc 
the name of tlic former, it would be didicult tr> asc«T- 
tniii tlie relative proportion of tlic luller, for most of 
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tbem in one way or aiioihcr might be classed wiili 
writers. Tlie vehicles, opportunities, and tempt 
Btions of publishing are so frequent, so easy and un- 
expensive, that a man can scarcely be connected with 
intelligent society, without being seduced, in some 
frail moment, to try how his thoughts will look in 
print : — then, for a second or two at least, he feels 
as the greatest genius in the world feels on the same 
occasion, — " laudiim tnimensa aipido," a longing 
after immortality, that mounts into a hope — a hope 
that becomes a conviction of the power of realising 
itself, in all the glory of ideal reality ; than which no 
actual reality ever afterward is half so enchantingly 
enjoyed. 

Hence the literature of our time is commensurate 
with the universality of education; nor is it less 
various than universal to meet capacities of all sizes, 
minds of all acquirements, and tastes of every degree. 
Uooki) are multiplied on every subject on which any 
tiling or nothing can be said, from the most abstruse 
and recondite to the most simple and puerile : and 
while the passiun of book-jobbers is to make the 
former us familiar as the latter by royal ways to all 
the sciences, there Ls an ecjually pel verse rage among 
genuine authors to make the latter as august and 
imposing as the former, by disguising comnion place 
topics with the colouring of imagination, and aduin- 
ing the nioxt insignilicant themes with all the iwmp 
of verse. This degradation of the high, and exalt- 
ation of ihe low, — this dislocation, in fact, of every 
thing, is one of the most striking proofs of tlie ex- 
traordinary diffusion of knowledge, — and of its cor- 
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ruplion too, — if not a symptom of its declension by 
being so heterogeiieously blended, liU all sliall be 
oeutrali&ed. Indeed, when millions of intellects, of 
as many different dimensions and as many different 
degrees of culture, are perpetually at work, and it is 
almost as eaay to speak as to think, and to write as 
to speak, there must be a proportionate quantity of 
thought put into circulation. 

Meanwhile, public taste, pampered with delicacies 
even to loathing, and stimulated to stupidity with 
excessive excitement, is at once ravenous and mawk- 
ish, — gratified with nothing but novelty, nor with 
novelty itself for more than an hour. To meet ibis 
diseased appetite, in prose not less than in verse, a 
factitious kind of the marvellous has been invented, 
consisting not In the exhibition of supernatural in- 
cidents or heroes, but in such distortion, high colour- 
ing, and exEggcration of natural incidents and 
ordinary personages, by the artifices of style, and 
the audacity of sentiment employed upon them, 
as shall produce that sensation of wonder in which 
half- instructed minds delight. This preposlcrons 
effort at display may be traced through every walk of 
[>olite literature, and in every channel of publication; 
nay, it would hardly be venturing too far to say that 
every popular author is occasionally a juggler, rope- 
dancer, or posture-maker, in this war, to propitiaie 
those of his render^;, who will be pleased with nothini; 
less than feats of legerdemain in the exercises of U» 
pen. 
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Contemporary Poets. 



It must be conceded, tlmt lliere never was a time 
when so great a number of men of extraordinary 
genius flourished together in lliis island ; — as many 
may have existed, and perhaps there may be always 
an equal quantity of latent capacity ; — but since the 
circumstances of no previous period of human history 
have been altogether so calculated to awaken, inspirit, 
and iwvfect every species of intellectual energy, it is 
no arrogant assumption in favour of the living, no 
disparagement of the merits of the dead, to assert 
tlie manifest supcriurity of the former in dcvelojicd 
powers — powers of tlic rarest and most elcvau-d 
kind in poetry, — the noblejit of the arts, and that 
which is brought earliest to the consummation of 
excellence, as it depends not upon the progress of 
science, but on sensibility to that which is at all times 
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1 its^f equally striking in the grandeur, beaai 
splendour of external nature, with corresponding 
intensity of feeling towards wliatsoever tiling are pure, 
lovely, and of good report in the mind of moii, or in 
the scenes and circumstances of domestic life. 

Ill poetry, late as it is in the age of the world, and 
after all the anticipations in every field iliat oould 
furnish subjects for verse within the last three 
thousand years, — the present generation can boast 
of at least six nnnies that may be ranked with any 
other six (averaging the measure of genius on both 
sides) not only of our own country, but of any other 
that were contemporaries, uidependent of a for greater 
number of highly accomplished writers such bs in 
every refined and lettered period must abound — 
men who are rather poets by choice than by desttuy, 
and who, if they had been either kings or beggsrs, 
would not have been poets at all, because in the otw 
case they would have been above, and in the other 
below, the temptation and pleasure of courting the 
Muses. Soulhey, Caniphell, 'W'ordsworih, Scott, 
Moore, and Byron, — these, under any circumstance^) 
from tlie original bias of their minds, must have bem 
poets ; had tiiey been born to thrones, they would 
have woven for themselves chaplets of bays morv 
glorious than the crowns which tiiey inherited ; bad 
they been cast in the meanest stations of civilis«l 
society, they would have been distinguished amoni; 
their peers, and above them, by some cmanalioo of 
that " light from Heaven" which no darkness of 
ignorance in untutored minds could utterly cxtiaguiili 
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It must be funlier acknowledjred by all who have 
justly appreciated the works of these authors, (which 
are exceedingly dissimilar in those respects wherein 
each is most excellent,) that the great national events 
of their day have had no small influence in training 
their genius, leading them to the choice of subjecta, 
and modifying their style. So far, then, these circum- 
stances have been sources of inspiration ; but there 
is a drawback with regard to each, that, yielding to 
the impatient temper of the times in their eager 
pursuit of fame, they have occasionally aimed at the 
temple on the mountain top, not by the slow, painful, 
and laborious paths which their immortal predecessors 
trod, and which alt must tread who would be sure of 
gaining the eminence, and keeping their station when 
they have gained it, — but they have rather striven 
to scale the heights by leaping from rock to rock up 
tlie most precipitous side, forcing their passage 
through the impenetrable forests that engirdle it, or 
plunging across the headlong torrents that descend 
in various windings from their fountains at the peak. 
Thus they have endeavouretl to attract attention and 
excite astonishment, rather by prodigious acts of 
spontaneous exertion, than to display gradually, and 
eventually to the utmost advantage, the well directetl 
and perfectly concentrated force of their talents. In 
B word, it may be doubted whether one of the living 
five (fur Dyron is now beyond the reach of warning) 
has ever yet done his very l>est in a single effort 
wordiy of himself (I mean in their longer works), by 
lacrificing all hb merely good, middling, and inferior 



. thoughts, which he has 
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else, and appearing solely in his peculiar characler, — 
that character of excellence, whatever it may be, 
wherein he is distinct from all the living and all the 
dead ; — the personal identity of his genius shiDii^ 
only where he can DUt&hine all rivals, or nhere he 
can shine alone when rivalry is excluded. Till each 
of the survivors has dune this, it can hardly be 
affirmed that he has secured the immortality of one 
of his great intellectual offspring : — there is a vul- 
nerable part of each, whicli Death with his dart, at 
Time with his scythe, may sooner or later strike dovn 
to oblivion.* 

The unprecedented sale of the poetical works of 
Scott and Byron, with the moderate success of others, 
proves that a great change had taken place both ta 
the character of authors and in the taste of readers, 
within forty years. About the beginning of the 
French Revolution scarcely any diing in rhyme, 
except the ludicrous eccentricities of Peter Piodai* 
would take with the public : a few years tti\crwuxL(| 
booksellers ventured to speculate in quarto voltmws 



* In reading ihc furegoing pesBa^ at the Itoj-ol and Lowilow 
Institutions, tlie Autlior distinctly remarked, ihai a* he nMU 
not be supposed lo tprak invidious!}- of any one of the pttt 
poets implicated in the qualified censure, he did not tltiiA tnj 
other iqiology necEs«vy eitlicr to theDisclvcii or tlkdr Mfanircn 
there preaeiit, except that, deeming such censure spjillMbie lo 
contemporaries in general, he had named those only wbo i«iild 
not be injured in their cstabiiihed reputation, or their bonounUe 
feelingx, by the rmnkness of friendly criticism; nnd oho cmM 
therefore afford to lie told of faults which tliey hod. in a (RmQ 
degree, in common with n inutticudc of ihiar iofetion, wbo Iwte 
same in a much higher. 
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<rf verse, at from five shillings lo a guinea a line, and 
in various instances were abundantly recompensed 
for their hberahtj. There are fifty living poet§ 
(among whom it must not be forgotten, that not a few 
are of the better sex — I may single out four ; Mrs. 
Joanna Baillie, Mrs. Henians, Miss Milford, and 
L. E. L.) whose labours have proved profitable to 
themselves in a pecuniary way, and fame in pro- 
portion has followed the more substantial reward. 
This may appear a degrading standard by which to 
measure the genius of writers and the intelligence of 
readers, but, in a commercial country at least, it is 
an equitable one ; for no man in his right mind can 
suppose that such a rise in the market demand could 
have taken place, unless the commodity itself had 
become more precious or more rare, or the taste of 
the public for that kind of literature h.id been exceed- 
ingly improved. Now poetry, instead of being more 
rare, was tenfold more abundant when it was most in 
request; it follows, therefore^ that the demand was 
occasioned by n change equally creditable to the 
superior talents of those who furnishedt and the 
■Ufierior information of those who consumed, the 
supply. 

Th« market, however, has much fallen within these 
last ten years, and the richest dealer long ago invested 
bis capital in other funds, much to his own emolument 
and the satisfaction of more ciMlomcrs than any au- 
thor living iKsidcs himsulf can bonKt. Lord Byron 
did worse; hut I am nut the judge of his morality 
bere. I shall only remark uiK>n him in his literary 
character, that had he always selected materials for 
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liis verse (Milton uniformly did his beat) equal to the 



power which lie could exercise upon them, his themes 
would never have been inferior to the loftiest and 
finest which he adorned iu that golden era of his ge- 
nius between the publication of the first and the fourth 
canto of CliiUh Harold, which era, I believe, com- 
prehends all his master-pieces ; nor would his execti* 
tion ever have fallen below tliat which, by a few 
touches, could strike out Images of thought equal in 
Pygmalion's statue in beauty ; while, with a breath, 
he could give them on earthly immortality, and by a 
destiny which no revolution in hmguage or empire 
can reverse, send them forth to people the minds of 
millions of admiring renders in all ages to come. He 
might have done this, almost infalhbly, in every in- 
stance in which he condescended to put forth the 
whole strength of his intellect, ami lavish upon the 
creation of an exuberant fancy all the riches of a 
poetical diction, unrivalled among con tern {wraries, 
and unexcelled by any of liis predecessors. Yet no 
modern author who can lay claim to the highest 
honours of Parnassus, has written a greater quantity 
of perishable, perishing rhyme, than the noblest of 
them all. 

In this sketch it is not necessary to expatin 
the particular merits of any other class of i 
these two masters of the lyre having been more fid- 
lowed than the rest, not only by the servile herd of 
imitators, but by many men of real talent, who had 
strength and stock enough of their own to have C 
out in their origuial characters, and spoken in their 
own language. The consequence has been jtut as 
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it ought to be; tliere is not one copyist of eitlier Sir 
Walter Scolt or Lord Bjroii, wlio is [lopular at this 
hour; and it may be safely foretold, that not one 
production resembling theirs, which is not theirs, will 
last thirty yeais. Tlierc is a small but peculiar class 
of versifiers, which desen-es a word of notice here, if 
it be but a word of reprobation. The leaders of this 
select band of poetasters are men of some fancy, a 
little learning, less taste, and almost no feeUng. They 
have invented a manner of writing and thinking 
frigidly artiGcinl, while aJFecting to be negligently 
natural, though no more resembling nature, than the 
flowers represented in shell-work on lacquered 
grounds, and framed in glass cases by our grand- 
molhers, resembled the roses and carnations which 
they caricatured. They think, if they think at all, 
like people of the nineteenth century, (for certainly 
nobody ever thought like them before}, but ihcy write 
in the verbiage of the sixteenth, and then imagine that 
they rival the poets of Elizabeth's reign, because they 
mimic all ihnt is obsolete in them, which in fact is 
only preserved in Sj)enser and Siiakspeare themselves, 
because it is inseparably united widi what can never 
become obsolete, — "thoughts tliat breathe and words 
that bum," not less intelligible at this day tlian when 
they were lirst uttered. It might be shown that the 
finest passages in our ancient nTitcrs are those in 
which the phraseology' has never become nntiigtiated, 
iior ever can be so till tJic English shall be u dead 
language. This school must pa:>s away with thepre- 
■ent generation, as surely as did the Delia Cruscoti of 
the lost century. 
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Is it not remoiksble, vhiie we are rich bejood 
precedent in every other species of elegant liieratui^ 
thai in the Drama we siiould be poor even to pau- 
perism, if that term in its technical and degrading 
sense may be so applied? Not a tragedy that can 
live on the stage, its own element, beyond the date of 
a nine days' wonder, has been produced for many 
years. The phantasmagoria of the Castle Spectre, 
the magnificent but anomalous Pizarro, the craiy 
Bertramy are not exceptions, unless they can be 
shown to be legitimate irngedies, which, by the 
jrawer of mind over mind alone, obtained not a tem* 
pornry, but n permanent triumph, — n triumph tliat 
must be renewed as often as they are performed. 
The Slianger, immoral and insidious as it is, long 
maintained its ground by the aid of consummate act- 
ing in its most exceptionable character; but it must 
be acknowledged by its wannest admirers, ihai the 
catastrophe is achieved by n coup tie tiiain, a trick of 
pantomime at last, which amounts to a silent con- 
fession of failure, that after all tlie cunning and 
elaboriite preparation to secure success to the inlcr- 
i-iew', the Hero and Heroine, like Harlequin ami 
Columbine, could only be reconciled in dumb show ! 
Tlie Gnrdinn knot of the delicate dilemma is cut,not 
disentangled ; and the imagination of the most enr^ 
tured hpcctalor dare not dwell for five minutes behiod 
the curtain after it has fallen upon the scene. The 
first word uttered by either party lliere wcwid dissolve 




the enchantment at once: Mrs. Haller must be Mrs. 
Huller still, and the Stranger a Sironger for ever. 
Yet when I name Mrs. Joanna fiaillie, Miss Mitrord* 
Lord Byron, Milman, Sotheby, SlieriJan Knowles, 
ond leave ray audience to recollect other nble writers 
of tragedy, among our contemporaries there is evi- 
dently no lack of great talent for this species of 
composition, that may delight in the closet, however 
the taste of play-goers may liave degenerated so as to 
disrelish any thing either highly intellectual or highly 
poetic on the stage. 

It is vain to sny tlint many pieces bearing the name 
of tragedies have been brought out, which deserved 
ft better fate than dicy experienced ; for whatever 
may have been the cause of tlieir miscarriage, the 
fact, the fatal fact remains, that this age has scarcely 
produced a tragedy which can keep its hold as a tra- 
gedy in representation ; and short of this, whatever 
be the merits of some of the prematurely slain, iliey 
were only dialogues in blank verse. Desert is nothing 
in such a case, except it can enforce its claim ; unless 
ati audience cainiot help being pleased, it is idle to 
argue upon the duty of their being so. The honiage 
exacted by genius is that which cannot be withheld, 
although it is voluntarily paid. It would seem as if 
thenge of tragedy, as well as tliat of epic poetry, were 
gone for ever; both belong to a period of less refine- 
ment in the progress of modern society than the 
present. This is not the place to attempt a solution 
of the paradox. 

But comedy, — gay, polite, high-spirited comedy, 
might have been expected to be carried to perfection 
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amidst tlie vicissitudes of llie last thirty years, i 
Uie energies of men in every rank of life being sti- 
mulated beyond example by tlie great evenu con- 
tinually occurring at home and abroad, boundless 
diversity of character and pursuits must have been 
ever at liand to furnish materials for scenic exposure; 
while the popular mind, incessantly craving for keener 
excitement, would eagerly have seized upon aiiy 
novelty in the form of dramatic entertain ment. Every 
novelty, except such as genius alone could bring 
forth, has been presented on the stage, and acc4^ted 
with avidity by the frequenters of the theatre; but 
no odspriiig of intellect and taste, at all comparable 
to the numberless jtrogeny of the same in evet^ 
other department of literature, lias ap[>eared to 
redeem the credit of the drama from the disrejinle 
into which it has fallen, since Sheridan gave to the 
world his few, but inimitable comedies. These, after 
surjiassing all that went before, seem to liave left no 
hope for any that might follow them. This critiqoe 
on the present state of the drama in England, refers 
to it solely as one doss of literature, and bears no 
reference to the questionable morality of tbeatnMl 
performances. 



Novels ami Itoiiiaiices. 

In what are projjerly called novels, fictitioo 
ratives of common life, the period between Pop»| 
Cowper was more prolific than any preceding C 
Indeed, the genuine novel was yet u novelty) 
originated, or rather was introduced, in thfi^fl 
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itVeign of Charles II., but never had been carried to 
iJb height of humour and reality till Fielding, 
Smollelt, and Richardson, each in his peculiar and 
unrivalled way, displayed its utmost capabilities of 
painting men and manners as they are. 

These were followed by " numbers without num- 
ber," and without name, that peopled the shelves of 
the circulating libraries with the motley progeny of 
their brain. But from the time of the irruption of 
Southej and his irregulars into the region of Par- 
nassus, where all had been torpor and formality 
before, with the exception of die little domain of 
Cowper, poetry rose so rapidly Into fashion as to 
share the patronage of sentimentalists and other Idle 
readers, till the Lady of the Lake and Chllde 
Harold bore away the palm of popularity from the 
inost renowned of their contemporaries — the ladies 
and gentlemen that live in novels, and no where 
else. There was indeed a long and desperate re- 
sistance made on the part of the novelists against 
the poets; and their indigenous resources failing 
they called in to their aid, not German tales only* 
but — to confound tlie enemy with their own ues- 
pons — German tragedies and German epics, of such 
portentous size and character as to excite astonish- 
ment, which many of those who felt it mistook for 
admiration, but which ceased even to be astonishment 
with the most stupid, when the itiebrluiing effects of 
the first draught of the Teutonic Helicon had gone 
off, and left the reader in his right mind. Few of 
these exotics have been naturalised among us, except 
the Oberon of Mr. Sotheby, which leaves no room 
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for regret to tliose who cannot read the exquisitely 
fine and fanciful original ; and some of the best dra- 
matic works of Schiller and Goelhe. 

It has been already intimated, that one of the 
greatest of living poets had embarked his weiJihy 
capital of thought, and inexhaustible stores of 
memory, into a more profitable channel of liicmrr 
commerce. I alluded to Sir Walter Scott as the 
author of " the Waverley Novels," as they are now 
significantly called, — ■ " the Great Unknown " havn^ 
disappeared in the person of " the Mighty Minstnl 
of the North," as the worthy baronet had been pre- 
viously called in his character of poet. These, as 
the productions of one mind, exuberant beyond ex- 
ample in this cold climate, are undoubtedly the mo»t 
extraordinary works of the age ; and it might perh^ 
be added, the most faulty that in any age have ex- 
ercised despotic dominion over readers of every kind, 
in such various ways, and for so long a time. A 
higher tribute cannot be paid to the sovereignty of 
genius, than is implied in tins censure; for what must 
that excellence be which can afford such a foil, or 
endure such a drawback ! It is no small merit in 
these to have so quickened the cloyed ajipetites of 
circulating-library readers for purer entertainment, 
that the dulness, froth, and sentimentality which 
were previously the staple ware of Leadenhall StTECt, 
and other wholesale manufactories of novels for the 
spring and fall fashions, are no longer tolerable^ t 
fictions of far nobler and more intellcctmil chArl 
are substituted, though, of course, the mi 
wholly purified, and the million are the vu^ar it 
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, The principal literary objections to tliese inimit- 
able tales (for I meddle not with their morality} iti 
after-times will be, that the author, in his best per- 
formances, has blended fact and fiction both in 
incidents and characters so frequently, and made his 
pictures at once so natural to the life, yet often so 
contrary to historical verity, that henceforward it 
will be difficult to distinguish the imaginary from the 
real with regard to one or the other; thus the cre- 
dulity of ages to come will be abused in the estimate 
of men, and the identity of events by the glowing 
illusion of his pages, in which the detaib are so 
minute and exquisite, that Uie truth of painting 
will win the author credit for truth of every other 
kind, and most, it may be, where he least de- 
serves iu 



T/ie Periodical Press. 

But it is in the issues from the periodical press 

that the chief influence of literature in the present 

day consists. Newspapers alone, if no other evidence 

were lo be ndductd, would prove incontrovertibly 

|be immense and hitherto una]) predated superiority 

I jjp point of mental culture, of tlic existing generation 

l^ver all their forefathers, since Britain was invaded 

w}ff Julius Caesar. Tlie talents, learning, ingenuity, 

f jpd elo<iuence empluyeil in the conduct of many of 

|K)iesc; the variety of iafomiation conveyed through 

F^>eir coluums from every quarter of the globe to the 

I j^t^curest cottage, and into the humblest muid in the 

I JflBlm, render iiewspapers, not luxuries^ which they 

s 2 
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niiglit be expected to be among an indolent and 
voluptuous people, but absolute necessaries of ttfe — 
the daily food of millions of tbe most active, intel- 
ligent labourers) the most shrewd, Iii(ielatigablc» and 
enterprising tribes on (he face of the earth. Com|)are 
an ordinary provincial journal of last week, with tbe 
best that was published in the metropolis fifty vean 
ago, and the step which refinement has made in tibe 
interval will at once af^ear. The periodical pub- 
lications of the first half of the last century, — -the 
Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, and their Kuccesaors, 
did much towards increasing an eager relish for 
elegant literature, as well as rendering the more 
useful and popular kinds of knowledge accessible to 
every body. But, except In theu" masterpieces, which 
may be equalled, though never excelled, there are 
hundreds of articles in every week's aewspapersi 
which may at least rival the common run of essays 
in some of the most celebrated works above alluded 
to. The Literary Gazette, the Spectator, and sere- 
ral other weekly journals, are decidedly literary, and 
exercise no slight jurisdiction in afiairs of criticism 
and taste. 

Of higher rank, though far inferior potency, an 
Magazines. A few of these, indeed, have COtuidef^ 
able sale ; but they rather reflect the ima^ of the 
public mind, than contribute towards forming its 
features or giving it expression. As amusing miscel- 
lanies, they are in general far superior to tlicir pre- 
decessors, before the establishment of that whEch 
bears the title of Montlily, — and which, wbaiever 
may have been its merits or delinquencies i 
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times, had ihe honour of effecting as glorious a r 
volution Binong the compilers of these, as Southey.l 
and Worilswortli effected among the rhymers 
17!)6. Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, at thiyl 
time, probably takes tlie lead among the fraternity, 
and by the boldness, hilarity, and address with which 
it is managed, it has become equally formidable in 
politias and predominant in I i to rat u re. In both 
these departments, llie New Monthly and tiie X^ondon i 
assume a high station. * 

^'et there are no publications whatever, which at J 
once exemplify the ndvonceoient and the perversio*' | 
of mind at this particular time, by such decidet 
symptoms of both, as the magazines already namedi 
which are at the head of their class. In the leading 
articles of these, there is scarcely a line of natural 
writing from nionlh-end to month-end. Let this 
sweeping censure be adniitled with what qualification 
it may, the general truth of ihe o^isertion may be 
established by an Bp)>eal to any page of any one 
of thorn opened at random. That admirable talents 
are in full exeidse there, will be instantly acknow- 
ledged ; but then all Is ciTort, and splendour, and 
display- It is fine acting, which only falls short of 
nature; but it is not nature, and therefore cannot 
quite please, even at its best : we feel thei'e is some- 
thing wrong ; we may not know exactly what it is, 
but this we do know, that all is not right. The coo- 



* And, aince this Euay ma 
Frsier't Magaiine, and otbcrt. 
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tributions are got up in fl masterly manner, bit 
evidently for the purpose of producing the grealest 
possible effect; ihey are positive experiments ujxn 
tlie minds of ihe readers — not the tmbardenii^ o* 
the minds of the writers themselves, glad to pour out 
in words the fulness of feelings long dterished io 
secret, and which they would have uttered in a desert 
inland, where rocks, and woods, and streams wrre 
their only auditors. Authors write best for tbe 
public when they write for themselves. " 

Reviews not only rank higher than magazines in 
literature — rather by usurpation than right — but 
they rival newspapers themselves in political iiiflDence, 
while they hold divided empire with the weightier 
classes of literature — books of every size, and kiod, 
and character, on which moreover they exerdse on 
authority peculiar to the present age, and never 
drenmed of by critics in any past period since the 
alphabet was invented. Formerly reviews were, oo 
the whole, what they professed to be — critical essays 
on new publications; and iliey filled n respectable 
office in the republic of letters, as censors who did 
their duty, not always with ability, but generaUy 
with fairness; or, if otherwise, with a decent giBvfey 



* ll is but juuice to ooy, that lince this paper was oti^aaD; 
composed, (in 1S93), conatdemblc iinproveracnt baa been bm- 
duced in the style of many niagozine eKiclcs, bat itiU vilMnn 
of Ihu prodigality of Genius (as well as the cxUvnfftatx of btd 
tastu) is exiiibited monthly ifi such publication* to Juatifjr ttw ra- 
tcndoD of the pDSMge as it originally stood, with (hat al 
severity which this note implies. 
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of injustice lliat seldom exposed them to retaliation. 
The com men cement of the Edinburgh Review was 
the discovery of a new world in criticism, to which 
all authors were liable lo be transported as criminals, 
and there dealt with according to laws made on the 
spot, and executed by those who made them. The 
speculation answered well, the adventurers grew rich 
and renowned, and their ambition increased with 
their wealth and celebrity. 

Another work, the Quarterly Review, on the same 
scale, in the course of a few years was started in 
opposition to it; and this has flourished not less than 
its prototype, by adopting nearly the same system of 
tactics in literature, while it has been inveterately 
fronted to it in politics. 

'ITie Westminster Review and the British Crit 
in their respective departments, exercise no si 
influence over respectable classes of readers. 

In these nondescript publications downright autlit 
ship and critical commentary are combined; the 
latter being often subsidiary to the former, and a 
nominal review being an original essay on ihe sub- 
ject, of which the work placed at the head of the 
article sometimes furnishes little more than the title. 
These distinguished periodicals, on the griiun<l of 
their decided sU|ieriorily to all contemporary journals 
in which the same subjects are discusscil, have long 
commanded the admiration both of friends and foes ; 
and it is a proud proof of the ascendancy of liter- 
ature in our own day, that these several reviews are 
the most powerful political auxiliaries, or nidier 
engines of the several parties, which, in such n state 
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as ours, divide public opiiiioD lietneen them on 
queslions of national interesL It may be added that 
there are olber respectable publications, bearing the 
name also of reviews, especially the Monthly and the 
Eclectic, which are conducted with various degrees fif 
ability, but all em))loying more or less the same ail« 
of criticism, and making criticism subservient to pur- 
poses foreign to itself, though captivating to the 
world of idle and capricious, as well as curious and 
intelligent, readers. By these, as well as by the 
iiiagozines and newspapers, such variety and abun- 
dance of extracts from new books are regularly 
copied into their own pages, as almost to supersede 
the use of the originals ; whatever is most valuable 
in each being thus gratuitously furnished lo the 
public. To authors of high powers this practice is 
eminently serviceable, as by these means they are 
earlier and more advantageously introduced to (avotir 
and fame than they could ollierwise have been hy 
jII the nrta of pufling and the expense nf adver- 
tising. 

On the whole, therefore, periodical publications of 
every order may be regarded as propitious in their 
influence lo the circulation of knowledge and dte 
interests of literature j while truth, however per^ 
verted in some instances by passion and prejodicet is 
more rapidly, effectually, and universally difliisod by 
the ever varying and everlasting conflicts maintaiMd 
ill these, than the some quantity with the same force 
of evidence could be developed in bulkier votumes^ 
by a slower process, and within an inoompumUy 
more contracted circle. Works, however, of the 
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largest kind, and the most elaborate structure, 
etery department of learning, abound among 
Cyclopedias without measure, compilations withoat 
Dumber, besides original treatises, which equally 
thow tlie industry, talent, and acquirements of authors 
io all ranks of society, and of every gradation of 
intellect. Nor are there wanting works of history, 
voyages and travels, divinity, law, and physic, of 
sterling value, and worthy of the British nation, 
which in arts and arms is second to none in the 
world. The majority of these publications exhibit 
the same characteristic features as the more fashioiw 
able and fugitive ones previously delineated ; namely, 
strong excitement in profession, ambitious display ia 
execution, and excessive gratification in the enter- 
tainment which they provide. The books of every 
era must resemble those who wrote, and those who 
read them. Great expectation must be met with 
proportionate effecl; and, (unreasonable as it may 
appear, and as it is,) if the etfect be not beyond 
both, a degree of disappointment is experienced on 
tfae one hand, and a measure of failure on the 
other. 

Such, according to the l^est judgment of the writer 
of these imperfect remarks, is the present state of 
literature in this country, especially of popular liters 
ature, including poetry, the drama, works of imsi*' 
g^nation, and the periodical press. Of its future 
prc^esB or decline it is unnecessary to ofTcr anji 
conjecture. It does, however, seem to have ap> 
proacbed a crisis, when some considerable change' 
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for the better or the worse may be aDticipated ; when 
literature in England will return to the love of 
nature and simplicity, or degenerate into bombast 
and frivolity. 



THE END. 
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